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LIFE AND TIMES OF LEO THE GREAT. 
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History is made up of two elements, facts which transpire in 
this world, and the relations of those facts to the universal sys- 
tem. That there was such a man as Leo the Great, that he lived 
in the fifth century, that he was a leading spirit of his age, that 
he was engaged in divers controversies, and aimed at certain defi- 
nite ends, these and similar things, are facts easily ascertainable, 
and capable of a definite and precise statement. Nor with regard 
to the leading facts of his life is there any controversy. 

But when we pass to the consideration of the relations of these 
facts to the universal system, we enter at once a new world. 
Whilst generations of men die, higher and permanent orders of 
spiritual beings meet our eyes. Each generation of men has its 
principles, ends and aims, but no common intelligible human plan 
runs through the history of all ages. To discover such a plan we 
must pass into the invisible world, and study the designs of Him, 
of whom, and through whom, and to whom are all things, and who 
worketh all things after the council of his own will. 

To give the relations of the facts of history from this point of 
vision is by no means so easy as to state the facts. It leads us at 
once, upon controverted ground. The moment we raise this ques- 
tion as it regards Leo, we meet the great controversy of the age, 
To the partizans of Rome, he is Leo the Great; to their opponents 
he is but a prominent founder of a terrific and malignant anti- 
christian system which was matured and perfectly developed by 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III. 
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God only can write a perfect history of the world from this 
point of vision, and at the day of the revelation of his just judg- 
ment he will do it. Meantime there is to be even on earth, under 
the guidance of his Spirit a historical day of judgment. On no 
subject has more illusion and fraud been practiced, especially since 
the days of Christ, than on the history of this world. But the day 
cometh that shall burn as an oven. God is yet to reign, and He 
will reign by the truth and not by delusion and fraud. No one, 
therefore, is more concerned in promulgating and establishing cor- 
rect views of the history of this world than he. In all our in- 
quiries then let us entreat Him to dissipate all delusions, to open 
our eyes, to purify our hearts, and to touch our lips as with a coal 
from his own altar. 

In the historical sketch which we have undertaken to present, 
we have chosen an individual to stand as the central figure of the 
picture, and yet our main design is, through him to evolve the 
principles and spirit of the age in which he lived. 

Leo was chosen bishop of Rome A. D. 440, and died A. D. 461, 
after an eventful reign of twenty-one years. From 49% to 455, 
Valentinian III. was Emperor of the West, Maximus, Avitus, Ma- 
jorianus, ruled during the remaining six years of his life. From 
408 to 450, Theodosius II. was emperor of the East; Marcian 
from 450 to 457; Leo, also called the Great, from 457 to 474. 
Such were his cotemporary civil rulers. 

As to his parentage and early education, little is known. He 
was a Roman by birth. His father’s name was Quinctianus. His 
first appearance in history is just before his choice as bishop of 
Rome. He was sent by Pave Sixtus III. to effect a reconciliation 
between Aetius and Albinus, in Gaul, of which we shall soon 
speak. During his absence Sixtus died and Leo was chosen in his 
place. 

The main characteristic of the age of Leo was the approaching 
destruction of those institutions of Roman civil society, which 
paganism had formed. Concerning these, Guizot remarks, “The 
civil society of the Roman world, to all outward appearances se- 
cured Christian, equally with the religious society. The great 
majority of the European nations and kings had embraced Chris- 
tianity, but at the bottom the civil society was pagan. Its insti- 
tutions, its laws, its manners, were all essentially pagan. It was 
entirely a society formed by paganism ; not at all a society formed 
by Christianity. Christian civil society did not develop itself till 
a later period, till after the invasion of the barbarians. It belongs 
in point of time to modern history. In the fifth century, what- 
ever outward appearances may say to the contrary, there existed 
between civil society and religious society, incoherence, contradic- 
tion, contest ; for they were essentially different, both in their ori- 
gin and in their nature. 
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“I would pray you never to lose sight of this diversity ; it is a 
diversity which alone enables us to comprehend the real condition 
of the Roman world at this period.” , 

This political society, was enervated, and rapidly approaching 
dissolution and death—slavery, and the deep degradation of the 
masses of the people were the main cause of this state of things. 
The Barbarians were God’s instruments for breaking in pieces 
that old fabric which was tottering to its fall, and ready soon to 
vanish away. 

Hence ihe names of Alaric, Attila, and Genseric, begin to figure 
on the page of history, and the Vandals, Franks, Goths, Visigoths, 
and Burgundians, under the guidance of such leaders issue from the 
North to execute the purposes of God. 

A period of political dissolution and chaos is to ensue—during 
which a new religious society is to exercise a centralizing and or- 
ganizing power. Of this society Leo claimed to be the divinely 
ordained head—and his whole energies were put forth to develop 
and establish the principles of the papal monarchy. Never was 
there a point in which a great mind swayed by ambition and not 
controlled by a regard to truth, had a finer opportunity to exercise 
a creative and organizing power. 

In various ways the bishop of Rome had already obtained great 
influence. But he was by no means monarch of the Christian 
world. Indeed, never was there a time when he had rivals so 
powerful as were now the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and especially of Constantinople. 

The power of these bishops originated from two sources: one, 
political, the other, spiritual. The former was in fact the only 
source of the extraordinary and despotic powers they were intent 
on establishing. Of this we have a full illustration in the history 
of the see of Constantinople. The Bishop of Byzantium was at 
first, but a suffragan to the bishop of Heraclea—exarch of the dio- 
cese of Thrace. 

But Constantine made Byzantium a new Rome, and lo the 
bishop of Byzantium, soon becomes the leading patriarch in all the 
East, for it was not fit that the emperor’s bishop should be inferior 
in rank or power to any of the bishops of the East. His central 
political position too gave him the same means of augmenting his 
power, which the bishop of Rome enjoyed at the West, and dili- 
gently and skilfully did he use them, and rapidly did he gain on the 
bishops of Rome in the race. 

And if the political basis of the bishop’s power were to continue 
the main one, it was plain that if Old Rome fell, and New Rome 
stood, the patriarch of Constantinople might finally win in the 
race. 

It was certainly a critical period; some master-spirit was need- 
ed fully to develop and establish the doctrine that the power of 
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the bishop of Rome had a higher origin than that of the bishop of 
Constantinople, so that even if Old Rome fell his spiritual kingdom 
might not only remain unshaken, but take her place and rise upon 
her ruins. 

Such a master-spirit was needed. In Leo he was found. A 
Roman by birth, of powerful intellect, indomitable will, dauntless 
courage, vivid imagination, great power of emotion, a finished edu- 
cation, extensive learning, a majestic person, and fervid eloquence, 
he was beyond all doubt immeasurably superior, in most of those 
elements which give power over mind, to all the men of his age. 
He is worthy to be placed side by side with Gregory VII. and In- 
nocent III. 

But considering the claims of the see of Rome to be the great 
reserver of the faith on earth, it is not a little remarkable that 

eo is the first theological writer of any ability which the see of 
Rome produced—the first who has left any important works for 
the benefit of posterity, if we omit the apostle Peter, and the evan- 
gelical, and primitive Clement. 

Before Leo, the leading champions of the faith did not come 
from the see of Rome. So far from it was the fact, that the faith 
would have been betrayed had it been left solely to the bishop of 
Rome. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, was the great pillar of 
the doctrine of the trinity, whilst pope Liberius signed an Arian 
creed. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, was the great champion of 
the doctrine of human depravity and the sovereign grace of God, 
whilst pope Zosimus, became the champion of Pelagianism till 
compelled by the power and perseverance of Augustine to recant. 
Popes Julius and Felix, long betore Eutyches, had promulgated the 
Eutychian doctrine, which the whole energy of Leo and after 

es labored in vain utterly to overthrow and eradicate. 

The great writers of the East and the West, Augustine and Ba- 
sil, Athanasius, and Ambrose, the Gregories, and Chrysostom, had 
adorned their respective sees, whilst Rome remained in a state 
of comparative intellectual and theological barrenness, till Leo 
arose. 

But the moment he appeared on the stage the centre of both 
ecclesiastical and intellectual power was no doubt at Rome. With 
a mines hand and a determined will, he grasped all the great ques- 
tions of the age, and made an impress on the world, that is felt to 
this day. He gave a decided turn to theology and to the current 
of events, in favor of the see of Rome; nor, judging by their 
standards, have the partizans of that see erred, in calling him Leo 
THE GREAT. 

The acts of his life may be arranged in five classes. 

1. Those which related to the existing interests of the Roman 
Empire, as endangered by the Barbarians. 

2. Those which relate to the powers of the see of Rome. 
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3. Those that relate to the vindication and establishment of the 
orthodox system of faith. i 

4. Those which relate to the use of force in the suppression of 
heresy. 

5. Those which relate to the discipline of the Church. 

It will be seen at a glance that all his acts, except those of the 
first class, related to principles destined to exert a vast influence 
on all future generations. Whatever may: be thought of the char- 
acter of the Romish Church, no one can deny that it was for ages 
the centre of intellectual and ecclesiastical power, for Christen- 
dom. No point of vision gives so comprehensive an insight into 
the religious and political condition of the Christian world for 
ages. An emotion of sublimity therefore fills the mind as we stand 
at the fountain-head of this great river of destiny, and watch the 
elements that are from time to time mingled with it by the presid- 
ing spirit at Rome. 

1. We have excepted Leo’s acts of the first class from the list 
of such as involve principles destined to affect future ages. They 
were indeed in his own day more thought of ; they occupy a more 
prominent place in the histories of the age ; but they affected simply 
the question of the earlier or later downfall of Rome. That mistress 
of the world was thoroughly corrupt. Her measure of iniquity 
was nearly full. All that Leo could do for her was, for a little 
time, to delay her fall. When, A. D. 440, under the weak rule of 
Valentinian, the safety of Rome was endangered by the alienation 
of Aetius, the greatest Roman general of the age, and Albinus a 
Gallic lord of great power, and thus at the very time when the 
empire was overrun by the Goths, Burgundians, Franks, and 
Hunns, Leo was chosen as qualified above all others by eloquence, 
sagacity, and tact to reconcile them. To effect this he was sent 
on an embassy toGaul. He fulfilled his mission with such success 
that he stood conspicuous in the eyes of his own generation as a 
great peace-maker, and the saviour of the empire from impending 
ruin. 

Again, A. D. 452, when Attila and his Hunns having been driven 
by Aetius out of Gaul, had invaded Italy, and having captured 
Aquileia, Pavier, and even Milan the imperial residence, were pre- 
paring to lay siege to Rome, Leo was sent at the head of an em- 
bassy to him, that he might exert the power of his effective elo- 
quence and address upon the mind of the terrible leader of the 
Barbarians. Without the aid of a vivid imagination it is easy to 
invest this transaction with a peculiar and impressive dramatic in- 
terest. All hearts were dismayed: even Aetius trembled before 
the barbarian hosts, when lo the gates of Rome open, and her 
bishop, in sacerdotal robes, and with majestic aspect goes forth to 
try the force of intellectual and spiritual arms against the victori- 
ous leader of barbarian hosts. ‘To the natural and inherent inter- 
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est of the scene, religious fiction has sought to superadd a new 
intensity, by introducing a miraculous appearance of Peter and 
Paul to second the eloquence of Leo. It is enough however for 
us to know that the embassy was successful. Attila retired and 
Rome for a time was saved. It is added by others that a pesti- 
lence in the camp of Attila, the invasion of his own country by 
Marcian, the prospect of speedy and powerful reinforcements for 
the Romans, and the stipulation of an annual tribute of two thou- 
sand pounds of gold, were the real influences that gave power to 
the eloquence of Leo. Be this as it may, the glory that he has 
derived from the success of this mission hasbeen great. Yet after 
all it accomplished little for Rome, and still less for the world. It 
affected, as we have said, no great principle, and it caused but a 
brief delay of the downfall of Rome. Even the same Leo, at a 
later date in vain exerted his eloquence todeter Genseric from the 
sack of Rome. Summoned by Eudoxia, the widow of Valenti- 
nian, to avenge her on Maximus who had slain her husband, as- 
sumed his throne and compelled her to marry him, he plundered 
Rome, and carried away not only vast treasures but also many Ro- 
mans as slaves. At the request of Leo he only consented to save 
the city from the flames. 

2. Let us now come to those acts of Leo that related to princi- 
ples, destined to increase in power till they should engulf all other 
power in their trememdous vortex. We have already remarked 
that the power of the bishop of Rome was originally based upon 
the political supremacy of Rome. Even Newman, in an argu- 
ment designed to conduct his disciples into the bosom of Rome, is 
obliged to admit that the doctrine of the “regalia Petri,” was un- 
developed in the early ages. He intimates indeed that it slumbered 
in the record, ready to be developed when needed, but it is a very 
suspicious fact that the new basis of the claims of the pretended 
succession of Peter was not discovered till the political basis 
seemed to be in danger of being subverted by the superior politi- 
cal power of the bishop of Constantinople. Then the hidden 
sense of “thou art Peter,” first proclaimed by Innocent I., A. D. 
401-417, began to open rapidly on the mind of Leo, and with im- 
perious energy he thus sets it forth in his letter to the bishops of 
Gaul. “It was the will of our Lord that all nations should hear 
the truth through the apostolic trumpet. Yet it was also his plea- 
surn that the blessed Peter should preside over the other apostles 
in the discharge of this duty. So that all divine gifts should flow 
to the body from him as the head, so that none could partake of 
the blessings of the kingdom of God who should dare to depart 
from the rock Peter. ‘This office of Peter Christ proclaimed when 
he said, ‘thou art Peter, &c. Thus the structure of the eternal 
temple, by the wonderful grace of God, was made to rest on the 
rock Peter.” In all this there is now no originality, but in the days 
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of Leo there was need of his master-mind to give currency to this 
doctrine. With reference to him Gieseler says, “ By exalting the 
authority of the apostle Peter, and by tracing all his rights to this 
source, as well as by his personal qualities and good fortune, he did 
more than any of his predecessors, in extending and confirming the 
power of the Romish see.” 

Gieseler, also in § 92, says that “this view was first fully devel- 
oped by Leo.” But Bower has shown from a letter of Innocent I. 
to Alexander bishop of Antioch, that the merit or demerit of de- 
veloping this idea belongs to Innocent. In that letter he derives 
the prerogatives, privileges and jurisdiction of the Roman see 
from St. Peter. In view of this yaa remarks: “Innocent may 
be justly said to have pointed out the ground on which the un- 
wieldy fabric of the papal power was afterwards built.” Still, 
however, it may be true as Gieseler asserts that Leo first ruLLy 
developed this view. Thus then Innocent I. originated it, and 
accustomed the ears of men to hear it. Leo fully developed and 
to his utmost power enforced it. Nicholas I. added to its power. 
Gregory VII. erected the fabric, and Innocent III. reigned in the 
meridian splendor of papal glory. 

Nor was Leo at all deficient in that unprincipled boldness and 
energy which were essential in order to enforce such claims of 
authority. This was especially seen in his encounter with that 
distinguished Romish saint, Hilary bishop of Arles, and exarch 
of the seven provinces of Narbonne. A council of bishops in 
which Hilary presided, had deposed Celidonius, bishop of Besan- 
con. He appealed to Leo. Hilary denied the right of Leo to 
receive the appeal and review their proceedings ; Leo maintained 
it. Hilary went to Rome to protest against it. Leo arrested and 
confined him there, and appointed a day for reviewing the case. 
Hilary escaped from confinement and fled to Arles, Leo, enraged 
at his contumacy, re-examined the case, and against notorious facts, 
declared Celidonius innocent and restored him to his office as 
bishop. Nor did he stop here; he excommunicated Hilary, de- 
prived him of all jurisdiction, suspended his episcopal functions, 
and abolished the dignity of exarch, formerly conferred on the see 
of Arles. Even this did not suffice ; he wrote to the Gallic bish- 
ops a slanderous letter designed to blast the character and destroy 
the influence of Hilary. It was in this letter that the doctrine of 
the divine supremacy of Peter and his successors was first fully 
developed. His next step was to enlist the imperial power on his 
side. The weak Valentinian, was induced by him to confirm by 
an imperial edict, all of his arrogant claims, and to state in notori- 
ous contravertion of facts that the bishop of Rome had always 
exercised the powers claimed by Leo. This edict occurs in Leo’s 
works and no doubt came from his pen. There is nothing in the 
forged decretals of a later age more thoroughly unprincipled than 
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this conduct of Leo. Hilary never yielded to him, but died un- 
der his ban. Yet he continued to exercise all the functions of his 
office, as before, respected by all who knew him as one of the most 
eminent Christians of the age. The Romish Church too has re- 
futed the slanders of Leo by canonizing him, and even Leo, after the 
death ot Hilary, was inconsistent enough to call him “ Hilary of 
holy memory.” Such was Leo the great! Such was the manner 
in which he toiled to lay the broad foundations of the papal power. 
Since the Romish Church has canonized Hilary the Romanists are 
greatly perplexed to know what to say of the conduct of Leo. One 
author of the life of Hilary omits his excommunication. Cer- 
tainly if Hilary was a saint, Leo was not. Yet both have been 
canonized. Hilary perhaps deserved the honor; on the other 
hand the conduct of Leo was too profitable to Rome to pass with- 
out reward. It aided to lay the broad basis of all her powers. 
Therefore she has canonized him also. So then both Leo who 
excommunicated Hilary, and Hilary who died under his anathe- 
ma, were both eminent saints. Consistent Rome! 

The same traits of character were displayed by Leo in his ob- 
stinate resistance of the 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon. 
In this was distinctly advanced the doctrine that the power of the 
bishop of Rome as well as of Constantinople, was solely of politi- 
cal origin. Of the dangerous tendency of this doctrine Leo was 
too well aware, and resisted it with implacable hostility. Yet it 
was impossible with any show of historical truth to resist the 


canon. Leo therefore supplied his lack of argument by imperious 
obstinacy and falsehood. But the canon of the council remains 
to this day an unanswerable proof of the real origin of that great 
central despotism, which at last claimed sana right the supre- 


macy of the whole Christian world. hat large cecumenical 
council of six hundred bishops expressly say, “Since the fathers, - 
properly conceded eminent prerogatives to the episcopal throne 
of Old Rome, because of the political supremacy of that city, 
(Oca 10. Baordedery viv xdhey éxeivyy,) the divinely beloved fathers of 
the council of Constantinople acting on the same principle, assign- 
ed equal prerogatives to the episcopal throne of New Rome; 
thinking it suitable that a city honored by imperial authority, and 
a senate, and enjoying equal political prerogatives with Old Rome, 
should possess an equal pre-eminence with her in ecclesiastical 
authority.” The only difference admitted by the council between 
the two sees, was not one of authority—but of honorary prece- 
dence, which was naturally assigned to the see of the oldest of 
the two cities. This, it is plain, is a doctrine totally subversive of 
the theory of Leo, that the supremacy of the bishop of Rome is 
derived from the divine appointment of Peter to be the head of the 
church universal. But this is not all. The see of Constantinople 
was, by the Council of Chalcedon, invested with the right of re- 
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ceiving appeals from all other ecclesiastical tribunals whatever. 
This power, at least in words, was granted without any limitation. 
And even if with Bower we think that it had in reality reference 
to the Eastern church alone, yet it is plain, beyond a doubt, that 
the council decided that the bishop of Constantinople was entirely 
independent of the see of Rome. Still further, the universality of 
their language, gave to the bishop of pr eye F better ground 
to assume the title of universal bishop, and head of all the churches, 
and primate of the Christian world, than the bishop of Rome ever 
had. And when the Western empire fell, he did in fact put forth 
such claims, greatly to the terror of Gregory the Great, who felt 
that his own throne was tottering to its fall. When now we con- 
sider the notorious fact that all churches were at first independent 
and equal, we shall see how immense the chasm to be bridged over 
before the church of Rome could arrive at universal monarchy by 
divine right over all the churches of the earth. We shall also see 
that intrepid forgery and lying were the only materials out of which 
the necessary bridge could be constructed. The greatness then 
which is involved in founding the Romish power is of necessity 
based upon such elements, and for such greatness Leo, Nicholas the 
first, Gregory the seventh, and Innocent the third were eminently 
distinguished. 

Leo could not resist the 28th canon of the Council of Chalce- 
don except by forgery, accordingly he forged, or caused to be 
forged an addition to the canons of the Council of Nice. The 
legates of Leo produced in the Council of Chalcedon a Latin trans- 
Jation of the sixth canon, in which the see of Rome was said al- 
ways to have enjoyed the primacy. But the whole council regar- 
ded the addition as a forged interpretation ,—and plainly they were 
right ;—it is inconsistent with the context—and has been since 
omitted, in the best Latin translations of the canons. That Leo 
could retain any character or influence after such an infamous 
fraud had been exposed, throws a striking light on the morality of 
the age. The leprosy of religious lying had so corrupted the nom- 
inally Christian community, that to be exposed in it seemed to 
injure no man’s character, standing or influence. Well has inspi- 
ration given as one trait of the great apostacy. “ Speaking lies in 
hypocrisy.” Leo, after the Council of Chalcedon, did not hesitate 
to profess a sacred regard to the Council of Nice, and to oppose 
the obnoxious chalcedonian decree by an appeal to his own forged 
addition to the decrees of Nice. And yet such was his personal 
influence and power, that he was feared alike by the Eastern and 
Western emperors and by all the civilians and ecclesiastics of the 
age. 

In thus professing a supreme regard to the canons of Nice, he 
was guilty of a gross inconsistency, for the fifth of these canons 
ordered all appeals to be finally decided by the bishops of each 
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province. Yet he excommunicated Hilary for adhering to this 
very canon, and claiming final authority in the case of Celidonius 
against the imperious claims of the usurping bishop of Rome. 
Again we say, what can be conceived of, more unprincipled than 
the conduct of Leo! Yet for this verv conduct Rome has ever 
regarded him as Leo the Great! And well may she, so long as 
ae retains her arrogant claims, for they are founded on nothing 
else. 

In the transactions which have passed under review, we see the 
a of some of the greatest developments of subsequent ages. 

n St. Leo, we see the model of Nicholas L., Hildebrand and Inno- 
cent Ill. ; in his contest with Hilary, a preparation for the great 
controversy as to the Galiic liberties which nearly lost France to 
the Romish Church ; in his warfare with the see of Constantino- 
ple, the forerunner of the great Greek schism. Any one could 
easily have foreseen that Constantinople, the great rival of Old 
Rome would sooner consent to lie under her anathema, than tamely 
submit to her power. 

3. From acts so discreditable to Leo we gladly turn to consider 
his influence on the doctrines of the church, for here we can find 
results of his intellectual powers, in which orthodox divines, both 
Romish and Protestant, concur to this day. We refer to his dis- 
cussion of the great doctrine of THe UNION OF THE TWO NATURES 
or Curist In ong PERSON. After what has been said of his un- 
principled policy in extending the power of the see of Rome, it is 
perhaps little to the credit of the orthodox doctrine of the person 
of Christ, that he should be found to be its great champion, and to 
have done more than any one person of antiquity in giving it the 
form in which it is now held. But truth does not cease to be truth 
even if advocated by an unworthy defender. 

The chief work of Leo upon this momentous theme, is his letter 
to Flavianus, bishop of Constantinople. The circumstances that 
called it forth were these: Eutyches, reacting from the reputed 
error of “Nestorius, had maintained that the divine and human 
natures after their union in Christ became one nature. For this 
he was condemed and deposed by a provincial council at Constan- 
tinople under Flavianus, bishop of that see. Eutyches appealed 
from the decision to an cecumenical council. He addressed his 
appeal in particular to the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem and Thessalonica. It was in answer to this appeal and in 

rospect of this council, that Leo wrote his celebrated letter to 

lavianus, in opposition to Eutyches, and developing the true doc- 
trine. This letter was afterwards received as canonical by the 
council of Chalcedon, and by all the orthodox bishops. It was, 
says Bower, in the Western churches read during the advent with 
the Gospels. The council of Rome anathematized all who should 
reject even a word of it. Gregory the Great made it the standard 
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of orthodoxy on that point. The Council of Apamea styled it “the 
true column of the orthodox faith,” and some even caused it to 
be read to them at the point of death, in proof that they died in 
the true faith of the Church. Such has been the fame and the 
power of thisletter. Yet it was not at first received without oppo- 
sition so violent as to require all the influence and energy of Leo 
to defend it. 

Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, espoused the cause of Euty- 
ches, and in the ecumenical Council called at Ephesus by Thev- 
dosius, presided by express order of the emperor. Being a man 
of powerful character, and moreover overbearing and despotic in 
the highest degree, by the aid of soldiers and monks with clubs, he 
overawed the council and compelled them to sign an unanimous 
acquittal of Eutyches, and vindication of his doctrine. He also 
deposed Flavianus, and all the prominent bishops hostile to Euty- 
ches. Nor was this all: Flavianus for appealing from this decision 
was beaten, trodden under foot, and banished ; and whilst going into 
exile, from the injuries received in the council he died. This coun- 
cil, though as regularly convened as any other cecumenical coun- 
cil, has ever been regarded with the utmost detestation by the 
Church of Rome, and was styled by Leo the gang of robbers and 
ruffians. Its developments were indeed worse than those of the 
other councils of the age, but its spirit was much the same. Be 
this as it may, the emperor Theodosius sanctioned the doings of 
the council, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of Leo, Valenti- 
nian, and his wife Eudoxia, daughter of Theodosius, and refused to 
call another to review its proceedings. Thus it seemed as if Leo 
was defeated and Eutyches, or rather Dioscorus, victorious. Still 
Leo persisted with unbroken energy to resist Dioscorus and his 
party, and was gradually inducing divers bishops to forsake him. 
On this Dioscorus calling a council of ten bishops excommunicated 
Leo for his contumacy. All this Leo treated with silent conteinpt, 
and persisted in his course, and by legates and letters sought to 
induce Theodosius to call a new council. But his efforts were 
fruitless. 

At length the death of Theodosius effected an entire revolution 
in his favor. Marcian and the emperor’s sister Pulcheria who be- 
came the wife of Marcian, were his successors, of whom the latter 
worshipped Leo, and had been fully indoctrinated by him in his 
new theory of the origin of his supreme authority from Peter. 
Another ecumenical council was soon called by the emperor at 
Nice, and transferred, in view of the invasion of the Hunns, to 
Chalcedon, near Constantinople. In this council Leo of course 
was triumphant. Through it, though not present except by legates, 
he deposed Dioscorus, and banished him—condemned Eutyches 
and his heresy, restored those of his opponents whom the Ephesi- 
nian gang of robbers had deposed,-and established the true and 
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orthodox faith. The great and convincing argument with most 
of the bishops seemed to be a knowledge that the emperor favored 
Leo, for their creed obviously fluctuated with the opinions of the 
emperor for the time being. Thus was the orthodox faith estab- 
lished in accordance with the letter of Leo. It is indeed true 
that there were some vibrations after this, towards Monophysitism, 
and Monothelitism, i e., the doctrines of one nature, and one will 
in Christ, but the church at last settled upon Leo’sground. It must 
be a matter of rational interest to read a letter the influence of 
which has been so great. We can find room however only for a 
short extract from it, noting at the same time, that such as desire 
to judge of the classical elegance of Leo’s style must read it in the 
original. After stating the great fact of the incarnation, he thus 
proceeds. “The properties of each nature and substance were 
preserved, and united in one person. The humble condition of 
man was assumed by the divine majesty, his weakness, by the om- 
nipotent, his mortality, by the eternal one. To pay our debt, the 
divine nature, which cannot suffer, was united to a nature capable 
of suffering, so that to effect our redemption, one and the same 
mediator between God and man, Jesus Christ, might die in one 
nature but could not die in the other. In the whole and perfect 
nature of a true man, the true God was born, complete in his own 
attributes, complete in ours.” This view in the rest of the letter 
is presented with great enlargement, frequent repetitions, and much 
illustration. By the Council of Chalcedon, it is presented in a 
much much condensed and compact form ; In this they recognize 
the “two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, undivided, insepara- 
ble ;” (aovyyitwe, argéntws, ddiaigétws, &ywg¢otws) the distinction of 
natures not done away at all by the union; but rather the peculiar 
properties of each nature preserved, and combining into one per- 
son ; not separated or divided into two persons, but one son, only 
begotten, God the word, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The same view, at a subsequent date, passed into what is called 
the Athanasian creed and has come through it down to us. “ Al- 
though he is God and man, he is nevertheless not two, but one 
Christ. One, not by the change of divinity into humanity, but by 
the assumption of humanity into divinity. One, not by confusion 
of substances, but by unity of person. The same doctrine we 
find in the shorter catechism. “The Eternal Son of God became 
man, and so was and continued to be, God and man, in two distinct 
natures and one person, forever.” In all these creeds too there is 
a distinct recognition of a human soul in opposition to the heresy 
of Apollinaris. Such then and so great was the influence of Leo, 
on this fundamental article of the Christian faith. The effects of 
it are felt through the Christian world to this day, though few know 
that they are to be traced back to him. In this respect therefore 
he comes into the same class with such men as Athanasius and 
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Augustine, and is distinguished from all other popes, none of whom 
have ever thus made their mark on the world as theologians. — 

But it must not be supposed that Leo after all was so sustained 
by the decision of the Council of Chalcedon, that he needed to 
put forth no more efforts. Marcian and Pulcheria were in fact 
his main supports, and when Leo the Great succeeded them, it 
became necessary for pope Leo to exert all his influence to sustain 
the Council of Chalcedon. Timothy the-Cat, a disciple of Dios- 
corus, and a violent enemy of Leo, was elevated to the see of 
Alexandria by the Egyptian monks. He at once denounced both 
Leo and his Chalcedonian decisions: and although the emperor Leo 
was favorable to the Council of Chalcedon, yet many of his influ- 
ential friends were so much opposed to it, that to pacify them he 
was strongly inclined to call another Council to review its decrees. 
This pope Leo could not endure. He wrote nearly twenty letters 
to expostulate against it, addressed to the emperor and to all the 
most influential bishops and civilians of the East, and finally by 
his utmost efforts succeeded in averting the danger. The emperor 
Leo simply ordered the bishops to examine the decrees of Chal- 
cedon in provincial synods. Of these several were held, and all 
but one confirmed the decrees of Chalcedon. Still Timothy the 
Cat was in favor at the court, and wrote to the emperor a severe 
invective against Leo’s letter and the Council of Chalcedon. 
The emperor on this proposed to pope Leo, at the request of 
Timothy, to debate the question through suitable champions, with 
such champions as might be chosen to defend the doctrines of 
Eutyches. This also Leo resolutely declined, preferring to hold 
fast to the decrees of Chalcedon. 

When we consider the decided adherence of Leo to this Coun- 
cil, where its decisions coincided with his own will, it presents in 
a more striking light his inconsistency in declaring void its twen- 
ty-eighth canon as hostile to his ciaims for his own see, and his 
unblushing falsehood in declaring that that canon was passed by 
intimidation and constraint, whereas the whole council assured 
his legates that they passed it freely, and of their own accord. 
Of this Leo could not have been ignorant; yet he does not hesi- 
tate repeatedly to assert the contrary in his letters to emperors 
and bishops. 

It is plain then that the doctrinal decrees of Chalcedon were 
simply a record of the previous decisions of Leo, and that on this 
asa he sustained them with all his intellect and influence. 

hey may be true notwithstanding all this, but they are none the 
more true because they thus prevailed. Such was Leo’s conflict 
with the Eutychians. 

He was also exceedingly decided in his opposition to the Mani- 
cheans and Priscillianists, but as he relied chiefly on power for 
their suppression, and as the intellectual defence of the orthodox 
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system against Manicheaism and similar errors belongs to Augus- 
tine rather than to Leo, we shall take no farther notice of his 
intellectual labors in defence of the faith of the church. 

4. Here, however, our attention is naturally called to the influ- 
ence exerted by Leo on the great question of the use of force, and 
the infliction of civil pains and penalties in the suppression of 
error. If any who were called at the origin of this question to 
investigate it, and to give form to the doctrine of the church on 
the subject, could have had a prophetic vision of such scenes as 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, celebrated by the te Deums at 
Rome, or of the dungeons, stakes and autos da fe of the inquisi- 
tion, had they at all weighed the import of that fearful symbol, a 
harlot drunk with blood, with what fearful solicitude would they 
have entered upon the investigation. But it was destined that 
early generations should sow the seeds of the system of religious 
persecution, and future ages reap the harvest of blood. To Leo 
the bad pre-eminence does not belong of having originated the 
system of persecution for opinion’s sake. But it must be said of 
him, that he strengthened it when it was relatively weak, and 
sanctioned it by his great influence, when, if he had resisted it 
with all his power, he might have destroyed it forever. 

The idea of inflicting civil pains and penalties for opinions, 
sprang naturally out of the union of church and state. In the early 
ages of Christianity it was utterly repudiated. One form of sub- 
sequent intolerance was so plausible, that it caused little appre- 
hension ; it was the suppression of paganism by law ; the destruc- 
tion of heathen temples and implements of idolatry ; the confisca 
tion of property consecrated to such uses; and fines on the use of 
frankincense and libations. These things were done in the reigns 
of Gratian and Theodosius. Constantine and his immediate 
successors were tolerant towards the pagans. The edict of Milan 
indicates the original views of Constantine. It was a charter of 
religious liberty to all. The spirit of persecution arose under the 
influence of Tne nrerarcuy. Penal laws against heresy among 
Christians preceded the persecutions of pagans. Constantine 
issued two such laws, Theodosius fifteen, Arcadius twelve, Hono- 
rius eighteen. The Arians, Donatists, Pelageans, Manicheans, 
Priscillianists, and Paulicians, were among the more prominent 
persecuted heretical sects. The Arians in their turn, when in 
the ascendant, retaliated on the orthodox. But the Roman laws 
did not punish heresy by death. Banishment, fine, confiscation of 
goods, infamy, disqualification to buy or sel!, exclusion from civil 
and military honor, were the common penalties. According to 
Mosheim, however, some of the Donatists were put to death, A.D. 
316—the indignation of Constantine being aroused by their disre- 
gard of his decision against them, pronounced after a personal 
investigation ; their case having been previously investigated by 
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two councils summoned by his authority, and they having been 
twice before condemned. Of this infliction, however, other histo- 
rians say nothing, and Gieseler expressly says that the first instance 
of the judicial execution of a heretic was in the case of Priscil- 
lian, A.D. 385, who was, with others of his followers, tried and 
executed by the usurper Maximus, at the instigation of the bishops 
Idacius and Ithacius. Hagenback also says that the Priscillianists 
were the first heretics persecuted by the sword. 

It is worthy of note, that this proceeding at that time met with 
general reprobation. In particular, Martin of Tours, and Am- 
brose of Milan, loudly condemned it, and the instigators of the 
deed were finally expelled from their bishopricks. 

Such was the state of the Christian world on the subject of 
persecution when Leo was called to meet the question, by the 
flight of large numbers of the Manichees to Rome, from Carthage 
and the provinces which the Vandals under Genseric had over- 
run. A letter from Turribius,' bishop of Astorga, called his atten- 
tion to the revival and spread of the heresy of Priscillian in 
Spain. Leo had now a glorious opportunity to set forth the true 
principles of religious liberty, and to rectify the errors of preceding 
years. There was, it is plain, deep feeling in the church against 
punishing heretics bY death, and the guilt and folly of all civil 
pains and a or erroneous opinions could have been clearly 
shown. he authority of the earlier fathers could have been 


easily adduced against them. ‘Tertullian had said, “ Religion does 


not compel religion”’—Origen, “Christians should not use the 
sword”—Lactantius, “Coercion and injury are unnecessary, for 
religion cannot be forced. Barbarity and piety greatly differ from 
each other: nor can truth be conjoined with violence, or justice 
with cruelty. Religion is to be defended not by killing, but by 
dying; not by inhumanity, but by patience.” Cyprian had 
ascribed to Christ alone the right to punish for opinions. Had 
Leo fallen back upon such authorities, and employed his great 
abilities in defence of religious liberty, how glorious had been his 
reward! He could have turned back the Christian world to the 
true and lofty ground on which they once stood, and averted the 
infamy of future ages. “But how could a prelate, whose great 
object was to exalt the authority of his own see above that of all 
others, appreciate the dignity and glory of such an enterprise ? 
Power, centralization, rule, were his great ideas ; to subjugate the 
human mind to ecclesiastical authority, not to give it liberty, was 
his great aim. His conduct may be inferred from these principles. 
It may be also inferred from the fact that in later times Maimbourg 
appeals to the writings of Leo to prove that heresy is a capital 
crime, and may be justly punished with death. Leo then is one 


' We follow the spelling found in Leo’s works. Bower writes it Turibius 
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of the main fountain-heads from which has issued that river of 
blood which in after ages deluged the world. How little could he 
comprehend the influence on after ages, of a few words written 
by him in defence of the system of religious persecution. 

It is true that in the case of the Manichees he did not resort to 
capital punishment. Nay, he says that it was repugnant to the 
spirit of the Church, and to that lenity in which she places her 
chief glory, abhorring to shed the blood even of the most detesta- 
ble heretics. But the Church of Rome has in all ages made the 
same profession. She has never shed the blood of heretics—not 
she. The true test is this, has she ever justified the civil magis- 
trate in shedding it? Has she ever enjoined it upon him so to 
do? So in this case, the true test to be applied to Leo is this— 
how did he regard the execution of Priscillian and others by 
Maximus? Did he justify and defend it? Or did he, like Martin 
of Tours, reprobate and abhor it? To answer these questions 
we only need to read his letter to Turribius, who had implored 
his assistance against the Priscillianists. In this he condemns 
their doctrines as impious and detestable, declares that all who 
tolerate heresies are no less guilty than those who embrace them, 
and justifies the execution of Priscillian and some of his disciples 
by Maximus. This is the letter to which Maimbourg appeals to 
prove that heresy may justly be punished by death. 

But even where Leo did not resort to the penalty of death, he 
used every other form of persecution with the utmost severity. 
He stirred up Valentinian to pass a law confirming all the perse- 
cuting edicts of his predecessors, against the Manichees. Banish- 
ment, confiscation, exclusion from civil and military employments 
and honors, incapacity to give or receive by will, to sue at law or 
make a contract, and compelling the whole community to act as 
irresponsible informers against them, these were the penalties at- 
tached to these laws, and these Leo did not deem inconsistent with 
that lenity of the Church, in which she places her chief glory! 

Some have indeed attempted to defend the execution of Priscillian 
on the ground of the immoralities of which he was guilty, and to 
which his system tended. But when we call to mind that the 
Romish party defend the murder of the Albigenses and Waldenses 
on the same ground, we ought to be suspicious of such a defence. 
The opinions of Priscillian were indeed grossly erroneous as they 
are now set forth. Neander says of them, that “so far as we can 
gain any knowledge of them from the meagre accounts of their 
adversaries, Dualism, and the emanation theory were combined 
together in them—elements related to Gnosticism and Manichzism. 
Their moral system as their doctrine required was rigidly ascetic. 
It enjoined austerities of all sorts, and in particular celibacy. The 
charges laid against them of dissolute conduct, are, to say the least, 
not sufficiently well authenticated.” Maximus indeed alleged that 
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Priscillian confessed his crimes. But Neander distrusts the con- 
fession if made, as probably involuntary and extorted by the rack. 
‘It should also be borne in mind that after heretics have been exe- 
cuted, there is a uniform tendency in their persecutors to defend 
themselves by aac false witness against their victims. Indeed 
it is always easy to change heretical contumacy into the crime of 
rebellion against the civil powers. 

It is however but fair to Leo to say, that-his is not the only great 
name of that age to whom the advocates of persecution may appeal 
for support. On aname far greater than his own the same oppro- 
brium rests, even that of Augustine, bishop of Hippo. He was 
originally tolerant in his views, but becoming as it would seem 
impatient in consequence of the perversity of the Manichees and 
Donatists, he was led to advocate and defend the use of force. 
“It was by Augustine,” says Neander, “that the theory was pro- 
posed and founded, which contained the germs of that whole system 
of spiritual despotism, of intolerance and persecution, which ended 
in the tribunals of the inquisition.” By this it cannot be meant 
that the practice of persecution had not begun before Augustine, 
but that he first devised those sophistical arguments, which in after 
ages were used in its defence. He did not defend it on the ground 
that force in itself tends to produce direct conviction of truth, but 
that by suffering the mind may be so affected, that it shall at last 
seek to know the truth. This he illustrated by a reference to the 
discipline of the providence of God, and of a father in his family. 
He seemed not to notice that such discipline is not for error but 
for sin, and that it involves no sense of violated rights, whereas all 
efforts to convince by force, do involve a sense of injustice and 
tend to reaction. But wretched as this sophistry is, falling in as it 
did with the tendencies of the age, it passed for argument. But 
sophistry much less subtle was resorted to by Leo in defence of 
the system of persecution to which he stood committed. In his 
letter to Turribius he says, with reference to the execution of Pris- 
cillian, “such a use of the sword has been advantageous to the 
exercise of the lenity of the church, who although content to give 
ecclesiastical decisions and averse to shed blood, is nevertheless 
aided by the severe laws of Christian princes, since those who fear 
bodily punishment, will be more readily disposed to seek spiritual 
salvation.” One might almost suppose that these were the words 
of some gentle inquisitor of modern days, whose tender heart re- 
volts from shedding blood, but is intent on saving the souls of his 
victims by the terrors of dungeons, the rack, the scaffold, and the 
fires of an auto da fe. 

5. We now come to consider the fifth and last class of the acts 
of Leo, namely, those relating to the sacraments and discipline of 
the church. 

These topics it must be conceded much occupied his thoughts, 
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and occur very frequently in his letters. And yet he accomplished 
little in these particulars, that left a bold and definite impress on. 
future ages. Indeed some of his decisions have since been reversed 
and branded as heretical by the church of Rome. This is particu- 
larly true of his decision on the effects of the baptism of heretics. 
The present doctrine of the Romish church is, that such baptism 
is not devoid of saving power, but remits sin, confers grace, and 
sanctifies as really as the baptism of the church. But Leo decided 
that those baptized by heretics received nothing but the external 
form of baptism, and still need an imposition of hands, and an in- 
vocation of the Holy Ghost by the church, in order to receive the 
inward power and sanctification of baptism. 

The celibacy of the clergy, one great pillar of the papal edifice, 
Leo found already enjoined by a decree of his predecessor Siricius, 
A. D. 385. He merely extended the prohibitions to subdeacons, 
who had before been exempt from the law. Here too Leo failed 
to exert his power to check the progress of the Gnostic and ascetic 
apostacy. ‘This pernicious interdiction of marriage to the clergy, 
was totally unknown in the first three centuries. In the fourth, 
Jerome tells us that the married clergy were preferred to the un- 
married by the majority of the community. In the celebrated 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, it was proposed to enjoin continence 
on the clergy who were*already married, but Paphnutius one of 
the most eminent prelates of the time, himself unmarried, vindicated 
the purity of the marriage state and protested against imposing on 
the clergy burdens that they could not bear. The council, influenced 
by him, refused to enact the canon proposed. Still Paphnutius was 
in favor of celibacy in the clergy not already married. Sixty years 
after this decree of Siricius was promulgated enjoining celibacy on 
the clergy, and soon after it was enjoined by councils in Africa, 
Gaul, Spain and Germany. This resulted so directly from the 
spirit of the great Gnostic apostacy then coming to its crisis, that 
Leo might have utterly failed if he had opposed it. But it would 
have been glorious even to fail in such an attempt. But nothing 
of the kind could be rationally expected from him, nothing of the 
kind was attempted " him. He sanctioned a practice which has 
in all ages made the Romish church literally as well as spiritually, 
“the mother of harlots, and of abominations of the earth.” _ 

The practice of auricular confession alone was needed to com- 
plete the moral degradation of the clergy, and to make them in the 
strong language of Isaac Taylor, “the great common sewer of 
Christendom.” But to Leo does not belong the infamy of estab- 
lishing or sanctioning-this part of the Romish despotism. In his 
days auricular confession as now understood, had never been even 
heard of. It grew up by degrees. To pope Innocent III., however, 
belongs the infamy of fully establishing in the council of the Lateran 
A. D. 1215, the existing Romish system. 
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From this survey of the acts of Leo, it is evident that his most 
beneficial influence on future ages was exerted through the council 
of Chalcedon. Of that council he was the father, the ruler, the in- 
spiring spirit,and the intrepid champion. Of its doctrine concern- 
ing the person of Christ, he was till his death the indefatigable de- 
fender. In short, as Athanasius was to the Council of Nice, and to 
its doctrine of the divinity of Christ and the trinity, so was Leo to the 
Council of Chalcedon, and the doctrine of the union of two natures 
in one person in Christ. This view of the case is not commonly 
taken by Protestants. They allow the council of Chalcedon, as if 
it were a great centre of power, to eclipse Leo the Great, whereas 
had he not controlled the emperors of both the east and the west, 
it had never been held. Had he not opposed steadily the calling 
of another council to revise its decrees, they might have been re- 
versed as were those of the Council of Ephesus; for it was long 
before the churches and monks of Egypt and Palestine ceased to 
war on that council, and to plot the overthrow of its decisions. 

Indeed the successive councils at Ephesus and at Chalcedon, 
were but exponents of the victory or defeat of the great controver- 
sialists of Alexandria and of Rome. The question in its briefest 
form was this: Shall Dioscorus or Leo rule? One was patriarch 
of Alexandria, the other of Rome. Athanasius who led the war 
against Arianism, was bishop of Alexandria. Cyril who secured 
the condemnation of the Nestorian doctrine, which, as was alleged, 
too much separated the two natures of Christ, was also bishop of 
Alexandria. 

Dioscorus his successor, felt called on to advocate his doctrines, 
and as the opposite of Nestorianism, he defended the doctrine of 
Eutyches, that there was but one nature in Christ, although it was 
admitted to be a nature compounded of the two natures that were 
previously united in him. When Leo decided that there were two 
natures in Christ, it was regarded by Dioscorus as virtual Nestor- 
ianism, although Leo insisted that these natures were united in 
one person. 

Two combatants of great courage and energy being thus 
arrayed against each other, the issue of the battle depended upon 
the question which could secure the alliance of the emperor of 
the East. In the opening of the campaign, Dioscorus secured the 
favor of Theodosius II. By him he was made master of the 
Council of Ephesus, which Leo stigmatized as “ Latrocinium 
Ephesinum.” Yet had not Leo succeeded in gaining the favor 
of the successors of Theodosius, the Council of Ephesus might 
have been the rule of orthodoxy, at least in the Eastern church, 
to this day. The sneer of Gibbon is too truthful to admit of refu- 
tation, “perhaps the Greeks would still be involved in the heresy of 
the Monophysites, if the emperor's horse had not fortunately stum- 
bled! Theodosius expired; his orthodox sister Pulcheria, with a 
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nominal husband, succeeded to the throne.” Then came the 
Council of Chalcedon; of this Leo in his delegates was master. 
Dioscorus was deposed, and orthodoxy was established. 

If any are led to feel that such a victory of orthodoxy affords 
little if ‘any presumption of its truth, we freely admit it. No one 
can study the early councils, and see the spirit of the bishops of 
that age, and the influences by which their decisions were con- 
trolled, without losing all respect for them as authority. Yet, 
inasmuch as these councils did in fact exert a vast influence on 
subsequent ages, there is reason to rejoice that if God so over- 
ruled events, that these decisions are found to agree with those 
doctrines which we can even now establish by an appeal to the 
word of God. Since they were to have great influence, it was 
well that it should be on the side of truth. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that neither Nestorius 
nor Eutyches, if their language had been fairly and candidly 
explained, was guilty of any dangerous heresy. Gieseler does not 
hesitate to assert that Nestorius never taught anything inconsis- 
tent with the confessicn of faith that Cyril signed, and that to 
justify his persecution, his contemporaries misrepresented his doc- 
trine, and that his character was obscured by such slanders, till by 
modern scholars his faith and just reputation have been vindicated. 
Moreover, what Dioscorus opposed as Nestorianism in Leo, was 
at last decided to be orthodoxy at the Council of Chalcedon. If 
therefore Leo was orthodox, so was Nestorius, Dioscorus being 
judge. The real opinions of Eutyches are not perfectly clear. 
n reading some of his statements we are reminded of the opin- 
ions of a recent modern writer, whose speculations on this point 
have excited no little attention. When questioned before the 
Synod of Constantinople, to ascertain whether he truly admitted 
a distinct human nature in Christ, as well as a divine, he replied : 
“When I confess Christ as my God, and the Lord of heaven and 
earth, I do not permit myself to investigate his physiological struc- 
ture.” (gvowdoyeiv tuavig éux intrgénw.) Yet in his confession 
of faith sent to Leo, he says, “ He who before the creation of the 
world was always perfect God, became in these last days perfect 
man, for us and our salvation.” He also denied any change, or 
confusion of these natures in their unity. “The word descended 
from heaven without flesh, and became flesh in the womb of the 
virgin, deriving his body from the very flesh of the virgin, (in 
opposition to the idea charged on him, that Christ brought his body 
from heaven). and that without change or conversion of natures, 
(incommutabiliter inconvertibiliter.”) Still he preferred not to 
enter into any speculations as to the interior structure of Christ, 
but said to Flavianus in the Synod of Constantinople, “I believe 
that Christ is perfect God and perfect man, but here I stop, and 
advise you to do so too.” It seems also that those who agreed 
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with Eutyches in his views of Christ, were especially opposed to 
the idea of the distinct and separate action of the two natures of 
Christ after their union. Acacius, in a letter to Cyril, teaches 
that all Nestorians ought to be anathematized, “especially those 
who say that the two natures after their union had each a distinct 
and separate action, (proprie unamquamque operantem.”) Com- 
pare with this the following statement of the writer referred to. 
“T only deny that his human soul or nature is to be looked upon as 
having a distinct subsistence, so as to live, think, learn, worship, 
suffer by itself. Disclaiming all thought of denying or affirming 
anything as regards the interior composition or construction of 
his person, | insist that he stands before us in simple unity, one 
person, the divine human, representing the qualities of his double 
parentage, as the Son of God and the son of Mary.” “I shall not 
decompose him, and label off his doings, one to the credit of his 
divinity, and another to the credit of his humanity. I shall 
receive him in the simplicity of faith as my one Lord and Sa- 
viour.” See “God in Christ,” pp. 163, 164. 

When Eutyches said that before the incarnation there were 
two natures, but after it one only, Neander interprets him as 
intending to say that two natures should be distinguished in con- 
ception ; but in actual manifestation only the one nature of the 
Logos become flesh must be recognized. Dorner, as quoted by 
Hagenback, says that according to Cyril, with whom Eutyches 
and Dioscorus agreed, the human was changed into the divine, 
according to Nestorius they were only joined together. One he 
calls the surpeRNATURAL, the other the mrcuanic aspect of the union 
in question. Compare with this the following passage from the 
writer already quoted. “God is what we want not a man; God 
revealed through man that we may see his heart, and hide our 
guilty nature in the bosom of his love; God so idenfified with 
our race, as to signify the possible union and eternal identification 
of our nature with his.””—p. 127. 

Yet there is reason to doubt whether this view of the doctrine 
of Eutyches is just; for as we have seen in his creed sent to Leo, 
he denies the change or conversiun of either of the natures into 
each other. On the whole, the opiniog of the learned and acute 
Bower seems to be preferable, that he was “at the bottom no less 
orthodox than Leo himself.” For Dioscorus, who defended him, 
did anathematize in the Council of Chalcedon all “ who admitted 
in the incarnation any change of the divine nature ; or any con- 
fusion or mixture of the two natures.” As to the expression, 
“the one incarnate nature of the word,” Bower remarks that 
Cyril had already used it, that Flavianus, who first condemned 
Eutyches, owned that in one sense he did not reject it, and F. 
Petau plainly shows that it may be used in a catholic as well as 
in a heretical sense. To this we may add that pope Julius, one 
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of Leo’s predecessors, had thus decided, “it must not be said that 
there are two natures in Christ after their union; for as the soul 
and body form but one nature in man, so the divinity and human- 
ity form but one nature in Christ.” If the words, “one nature,” 
of pope Julius, can be taken in an orthodox sense as meaning 
what Leo meant by “one person,” the same may be true in the 
case of Eutyches, and thus he ceases to be a heretic. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that the phrase, “one nature,” was ill chosen, 
as ony, So confusion, and that the expression “one person,” is 
much to be preferred. 

As to Eutyches, therefore what Leo called one person, he called 
one nature, made by the union of the divine and human. He 
denied, however, neither the original divinity, nor the assumed 
humanity of Christ, nor their union—but he chose to regard the 
result of the union as one compound nature, rather than one person. 
Had not the ambitious Cyril been jealous of Nestorius, who as 
patriarch of Constantinople eclipsed him, the heresy of Nestorian- 
ism would probably never have been heard of. Had there been 
no envious rivalry between Dioscorus and Leo, there might have 
been no need felt of the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. Kind 
and Christian comparison of views, might have removed verbal 
differences, corrected real errors if any existed, and united all in 
the same words and truths, which were at last set forth at Chalce- 
don. But kind and Christian comparison of views was not the 
spirit of that age. It was the age of Gnostic asceticism, of sacra- 
mental regeneration, and sanctification, of demonolatry, of false 
miracles, of relics, shrines, and temples dedicated to saints. It was 
the age of pious frauds, and of morals degraded almost beyond con- 
ception. It was the age of rivalry between the patriarchs of the 
leading sees of the Roman world, each striving to distance his 
antagonist in the race. To conclude all with one fact, it was the 
age in which one deemed in other ages a madman, even Simeon 
Stylites, was revered as a saint, in which enthusiasts from the most 
remote provinces thronged around his pillar, with feelings of adora- 
tion, and even the emperors Theodosius and Marcian consulted 
him upon the most important aflairs of the church. 

Such was the age of Leo. It would have been for his eternal 
glory had he risen above such an age, and opposed its prevailing 
spirit. But if he did not; if he was guilty even of atrocious lying, 
to secure the power of the Roman see, it must be remembered that 
such a saint as Ambrose is involved in a similar condemnation, 
and that Jerome does not hesitate to defend lying in controversy. 
The sins of Leo were no doubt great, yet he must be judged in 
view of his age and education. 

It remains that we say a few words concerning those works of 
his which have come down as a legacy to posterity. 

The first thing that strikes us on surveying his works is, that he 
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was after all more of a statesman and religious politician, than a 
voluminous or profound divine. He who undertakes to read Aug- 
ustine must gird himself for the work. With an energy, terrible 
to his adversaries, and with keen dialectics, he goes thoroughly aud 
at great length into the subject to be discussed. His works have 
taxed the intellectual powers of all subsequent ages. : 

Nothing of this kind do we find in Leo. His discussions are all 
short. He relied more on authority thanon argument. Standing as 
he conceived in the place of supreme arbiter among Christians, he 
rather propounded doctrines as the head of the church, than sus- 
tained them with a long and acute logical process. Even his 
celebrated letter to Flavianus, on the person of Christ, occupies but 
little more than two pages of the Venice edition of his works in 
folio 1748. At the close of his epistles, there is indeed a treatise of 
three pages and a half, against the errors of Eutyches and other 
heretics. But in this the essential parts of the letter to Flavianus 
are introduced verbatim, whilst other considerations are added. 
This letter then must be considered as his main theological treatise, 
and when we consider its brevity, it has certainly gained an un- 
usual celebrity. Of it Neander says, that “it constitutes an epoch 
in the history of the doctrines of faith.” This however is certainly 
not owing so much to its argumentative ability, as to the fact that 
Leo had influence enough with the emperor, to secure its adoption 
as the rule of faith by the Council of Chalcedon. But considering 
the influence exerted by it on the world, it deserves to be trans- 
lated and illustrated with notes. 

The sermons of Leo, which have been preserved, were delivered 
by him before the Roman people, on the leading religious festivals 
and fasts of the year. They are not as with us based on a text of 
Scripture. They are rather short addresses, the delivery of which 
would occupy from five to twenty minutes. 

No plan of discussion is ever announced, but he introduces freely 
whatever topics, doctrinal, practical, or hortatory, he considers 
congruous with the occasion. With our standard of sermonizing 
few if any of them would be regarded as powerful performances, 
and yet the majestic person of Leo and his accomplishments as a 
speaker, may have invested them with deep interest to the Romans. 
Indeed there is something impressive even to us in the thought that 
we are reading sermons, delivered to the people of that proud city, 
once the centre of that iron empire that bruised and broke in pieces 
the whole earth, and in the midst of the undestroyed monuments 
of her ancient glory, whilst yet she stood upon the very verge of 
her final and irrevocable fall. The slavery of her people and even 
the death of her language, were near at hand, when the classic 
elegance of Leo shed a transient splendor over her last hours. He 
died but fiften years before her fall. 

But interesting as are the sermons of Leo, his letters are the 
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most valuable part of his works. In these we see the man fully 
developed, and read the history of his eventful life. We are not 
however to look for anything like the correspondence of Cicero 
or of Cowper in them. They are rather the diplomatic corres- 

ndence of one who assumed to himself the prerogatives of the 
earthly head of the church, the defender of faith and order, and 
the spiritual adviser and counsellor of emperors and kings. Such 
too was his influence, that he was consulted and courted, even by 
those who did not concede the validity of his claims. Hence his 
letters are filled with theological discussions, responses to questions 
concerning cases of conscience, decisions as to the discipline, 
festivals and order of the church, denunciations of such councils 
or.canons as he does not approve, and the earnest advocacy of 
such as he sees fit to regard as sound and orthodox. 

It seems to be admitted on all sides that his style is uhkcommonly 
finished and rhetorical, and that his Latinity is unusually pure for 
the age. But the Roman Catholic author of his life prefixed to his 
works, exalts him beyond all bounds. He calls him the Christian 
Demosthenes, the ecclesiastical Cicero, the Homer of theology, the 
Aristotle of divine philosophy, the Peter of the pontifical throne, 
and the Paul of the sacred desk. But pope Nicholas the first, a 
man in the image of Leo, sets forth his doctrinal services to the 
church in the following lofty style. “In the Ephesinian synod of 
robbers, all the bishops and even the patriarchs fell from the faith. 
Then unless Leo the Great, following in the steps of him concern- 
ing whom it is said ‘the Lion (Leo) of the tribe of Judah hath 
prevailed,’ divinely inspired had uttered his voice, shaken empe- 
rors, and the world, and turned them back to piety, the religion of 
Christ had utterly perished.” 

Such is Leo to the Romanists. We dissent of course from 
their extravagance ; nor can we regard him as in any sense the 
head of the church, yet no one can study his life and works, 
and not feel that he was one of the few men of power who mark 
and control the age in which they live. His position also and re- 
lations were such that his life and times cannot be thoroughly stu- 
died without great interest and permanent benefit. As the despot- 
ism that he helped to found is fast drawing near to its close, it 
cannot be’ without both interest and profit to study the manner in 
which its foundations were Jaid. As the doctrine of the incarnate 
nature and character of Christ is exciting new interest, a careful 
study of the earliest controversies on the subject cannot but richly 
reward the diligent student. 

To what extent God overruled for good the existence of the cen- 
tralizing and organizing power of the church of Rome, during the 
ages of ignorance, brutalism and general social dissolution that 
followed the downfall of the Western empire, our present limits 
will not permit us to inquire. Whatever the truth may be, Leo 
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contributed largely to whatever good or evil has flowed to the 
world from that tremerdous ecclesiastical corporation. 

To her system of pious fraud, and her unexampled and bloody 
persecutions even Guizot ascribes no good influence. In these 
respects therefore tremendous evils, unmixed with good, can be 
directly traced to Leo. 

On ihe whole his efforts to vindicate the true doctrine of the 
incarnation of Christ, may be justly regarded as of all his acts 
least injurious in his own age, and as most permanently beneficial 
to the interests of mankind. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE PROVINCE OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE INTERPRETATION OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


By Rev. Mason Grosvenor, Springfield, Mass. 


In a review of Prof. Finney’s Systematic Theology in a recent 
number of one of our leading Theological Reviews’, this subject 
is discussed at considerable length. Dissenting from the views 
therein expressed, and believing that the subject is intimately re- 
lated to sound theology, we venture on some remarks in regard 
to it. This writer censures Mr. Finney for giving philosophy the 
lead in his investigations. He thinks that in so doing he greatly 
disregards the authority of the Bible. We are not disposed to deny 
that Mr. F's. assertions in regard to the validity of the deductions 
of reason, and, perhaps his confidence in them are open to censure. 
Our remarks however will have no reference to the errors of Mr. 
Finney, but to the opinions of the reviewer upon Philosophy as 
it stands related to Revelation. His opinion is that the doctrines 
and facts of the Bible must first be learned without allowing our 
philosophy to influence or control this investigation. He says 
(p. 240 ;) “ The true and Christian method is to begin with the 
doctrines (that is of the Bible) and let them determine our philoso- 
phy, and not to begin with our philosophy and allow it to give law 
to the doctrines.” And in accordance with this principle he re- 
marks (p. 242;) “And we confess that when we see a system of 
theology beginning with moral government we take it for granted 
that the Bible is to be allowed only a very humble part in its con- 
struction.” From these remarks aad others which might be quoted, 
it is evident that the reviewer supposes that the true principles of 
interpreting the Bible do not require any previous correct philoso- 
phical views of the things of which it treats—that a man can 
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avrive at a full understanding of revealed truth, let his philoso- 
phy be what it may, or whether he has any or not. For, however 
destitute he may be of philosophy or erroneous in his philosophical 
views, he must not begin with philosophy to obtain correct views 
in theology. The only “true and Christian method is to begin 
with the doctrines of Revelation,” for they are so plainly stated 
that he will be likely to understand them whatever may be his 
philosophy. And if, in the progress of his inquiries, the doctrines 
of the Bible, thus interpreted, conflict with the philosophical con- 
clusions to which his own understanding would lead him (and he 
anticipates they may) then the former must be assumed to be true 
and as he says “must determine our philosophy.” Or as he says 
(p. 241,) such a man “ will be constrained to make his philosophy 
agree with his theology.” And thus the conclusions of philosopliy 
must be forced to yield; not because they are proved to be false ; 
but simply because they conflict with his interpretation of the doc- 
trines of the Bible. The opposite method requires that every 
search after revealed truth should begin with an accurate know- 
ledge, so far as practicable, of those elementary things treated in the 
Bible and be modified and controlled by it, which is true philoso- 
phy. Thus the conclusions on both these fields of investigation, 
when legitimately obtained will be harmonious. We shall offer 
some reasons for the correctness of the latter method and for the 
incorrectness of the former. 

Our first reason for adopting this method is, that Natare 
is an elementary book of truth, written by the hand of God. 
Many persons seem to regard philosophy as some profane work, 
necessarily opposed to God and to revealed truth; as if it origi- 
nated with devils, or with men made like them, which if a man 
reads or studies at all, he must be erroneous on all Divine and 
sacred subjects, if not corrupt in character. We are fully aware 
that there are, and have been systems, called philosophical systems, 
which are dangerous, full of error, opposed to God and to truth ; 
and which if they did not originate with devils, originated with 
men of near kindred to them. But what have these false systems 
to do with true Christian philosophy? Is all philosophy necessa- 
rily erroneous and dangerous because they are? The reviewer's 
objections are not directed against the false and heathenish sys- 
tems, but against true philosophy studied by a Christian theologian 
as necessary to a full and correct investigation of revealed truth. 
As such it is the study of Nature—this elementary work of God 
—no less a book of truth than revelation itself. Nature is only 
the substantial forms of idealities. Here the ideals which eter- 
nally existed in the mind of the Deity are put into actual existence, 
so that they can be cognized as having reality. Nature is thus 
the embodiment of truth written by the finger of God for man to 
study. There are no things in the Bible. It is a description of 
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things by the use of the signs of ideas; ideas of a particular class, 
and of a particular combination of them. No revelation therefore 
could be given until abstract ideas had received distinct forms in 
actual existences, and the beings to whom it was to be made had 
become somewhat familiar with these forms, and Jearned to desig- 
nate them by language. ‘These ideas, of which the words in the 
Bible are the signs, either simple or complex, are the elements of 
which the Bible is composed, and which are combined in its doc- 
trines and duties. And these elementary ideas are all first found 
written in the book of Nature, in substantial existences. Nature 
is therefore the more ancient work of God than Revelation, and is 
elementary to it. From this older book then must all the elemen- 
tary ideas of the Bible be first learned. This learning is Phi/oso- 
phy. The lesson superficially learned is a superficial philosophy ; 
erroneously learned, it is a false philosophy ; but correctly learned, 
it is a true and divine philosophy. And the teachings of this 
book, thus correctly obtained, can never conflict with truth writ- 
ten in the book of Revelation. Indeed, how can the Bible be 
correctly interpreted and understood at all without a correct phi- 
losophy, a knowledge of this elementary book? The words of 
the Bible are mere signs of ideas. But ideas must have objective 
reality in things. If we have no knowledge of these things, we 
can have no ideas of them, and having no ideas of these things, 
we can attach none to the language of the Bible. It is to us an 
unmeaning book. And if our ideas of things are imperfect or 
erroneous, then necessarily our ideas of the teachings of the Bible 
must be also imperfect or erroneous. A lesson erroneously learned 
in this book of Nature—this elementary work of God on subjects 
involved in the teachings of the Bible—will as certainly mislead 
the interpreter, as erroneous teaching in the elements of mathe- 
matics will mislead the astronomer or the natural philosopher. 
Is that then an enlightened reverence for the Divine authority of 
the Bible, which holds a man back from carefully and prayerfully 
reading this elementary work of God, and plunges him, while 
ignorant of it, into those depths of revealed truth which he is 
unprepared to fathom, and then leads him to believe that his know- 
ledge of Revelation, thus imperfectly obtained, is so unerring that 
it must control and determine all the teachings of philosophy ? 
This well nigh equals that popish reverence which cannot give 
the Bible to the common people lest their ignorance should pervert 
it. On the contrary, by our method of interpretation, we mani- 
fest the highest regard for the doctrines of the Bible, by approach- 
ing them in the only legitimate way of arriving at a thorough 
understanding of them; and when they are thus reached, a broad 
foundation is laid for them to rest securely upon, so that they will 
not be easily shaken. 

Our method does not necessarily conflict with the true idea 
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expressed in the declaration that the “Bible is a plain book.” 
It is so plain, that all its truths essential to a man’s salvation 
may be understood by the most common mind. Indeed, its 
statements of philosophical truths, so far as it makes them, are in 
terms of plain common sense philosophy, which is true philo- 
sophy. And the common mind is the best philosopher so far 
as that mind goes, seldom committing errors in philosophy. — It 
requires the mystic or the scholastic to introduce philosophi- 
cal error and to pervert truth: the man who seeks for something 
profound, and in his selfish pride attempts to fathom the entire 
depths of truth before he is prepared, and without thorough exami- 
nation throws off theories which involve him and others in mid- 
night darkness. But though the Bible is a plain book, who will 
deny that it contains some things hard to be understood? Or 
that an entire system of theology coming from God, the Infinite 
Mind, will necessarily be difficult fully to understand and to har- 
monize? Will not the Christian debe better understand and 
develop this Divine system than the unlearned man? A scholar 
is needed to read the original languages of the Bible—to under- 
stand and develop the customs and laws of eastern nations, and 
by the light of this kind of learning to give us clearer and more 
extended views than it was possible for the unaided common mind 
ever to obtain. But is this all the learning that is important? 
May not the true and Christian scholar in philosophy also better 
interpret this Divine system than he who has not studied these 
works of nature? What can pervert the understanding of any 
man of sense so much as to induce him to deny the truth of this 
proposition ? What can array him in opposition to true philoso- 
phy as an important aid in the interpretation of Scripture doc- 
trine, unless it be a wedded attachment to some theological notions 
with which that philosophy conflicts ? 

Our second reason for adopting this method is, that the true 
principles of the interpretation of the Bible require it. No prin- 
ciple.is more important or of more universal application than 
that every book should be interpreted according to the known 
nature of the things ascribed in it. The Bible was written in the 
languages of the East. It necessarily employs terms expressive 
of the customs, laws, government and character peculiar to eastern 
nations. On these things many of its illustrations are founded. 
Of these things it treats. And no reasonable man will deny that 
a knowledge of these customs, laws and government is important, 
and even necessary, as a preliminary acquisition to a full and 
correct interpretation of the Scriptures. And on what principle 
is a knowledge of these things deemed necessary, except that 
every book must be interpreted according to the known nature of 
the things of which it treats ? 

But the Bible treats of other things; of the works of God, the 
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heavens, the earth, of mind, soul, spirit, moral action, moral obli- 
gation, moral government, etc., etc. It does not undertake to 
teach these things philosophically ; but upon a correct knowledge 
of them, which it pre-supposes all may obtain, it bases duties and 
doctrines. And if revelation may be fully interpreted without a 
thorough knowledge of these things of which it so extensively 
treats, why not without a knowledge of the customs, laws and 
government of eastern nations? Why apply this principle of 
interpretation in the one case and reject it in the other? Who 
but the reviewer has a mind able to see how it gives to the Bible 
a more humble part in the construction of a system of theology to 
begin with moral government, than it does to begin with the laws 
and governments of the East ? 

Let a man apply himself to the interpretation of the passage, 
“ God is a spirit.” Who can have any idea of God from this pas- 
sage unless he first obtain an idea of spirit? And how shall he 
obtain this idea? By the teachings of Revelation? But where 
is the original idea of spirit developed and taught in the Scrip- 
tures? They presuppose that this idea is and must be known 
separate from their teachings. And where does it originate? Is 
it found in the impressions of the material world given through the 
senses? Who then can know any distinction between matter and 
spirit? It is by the intuitive cognitions of our own minds that the 
idea of spirit is first given. It is thus common to all. But it may 
be more fully, correctly or erroneously developed by attention and 
reflection. And all correct knowledge acquired thus is philoso- 
phical knowledge. And is it then of no importance in the inter- 
pretation of this passage that we previously possess correct ideas 
of spirit? Will false notions on this subject, or none at all, 
answer as well as correct ones in aiding us in its interpretation ? 
But first to obtain correct ideas of spirit is beginning with philo- 
sophy—with the knowledge of the nature of a moral being—the 
formation of moral government, and of course allows the Bible 
only a humble part. The same argument is equally applicable to 
those passages which descrive the feelings, purposes and actions of 
God, the Infinite Spirit. 

But let us hear the opinion of the reviewer on other philosophi- 
cal subjects referred to in revelation. He says (page 241:) “ There 
is a view of free agency and of the grounds and extent of moral 
obligation, which is perfectly compatible with the doctrines of 
original sin, efficacious grace and divine sovereignty, and there is 
another view of those subjects as obviously incompatible with 
those doctrines. There ure two courses which a theologian may 
adopt. He may turn to the scriptures and ascertain whether those 
doctrines are really taught therein. If satisfied on that point and 
especially if he experience through the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
their power on his own heart, if they become to him matters not 
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merely of speculative belief, but of experimental knowledge he will 
be constrained to make his philasophy agree with his theology. He 
cannot consciously hold contradictory propositions, and must there- 
fore make his convictions harmonize as far as he can, and those 
founded on the testimony of the Holy Spirit, will modify and con- 
trol his conclusions to which his own understanding would lead 
him.” From this it is evident the reviewer supposes that a man 
may arrive at a full understanding, even an experimental know- 
ledge of these doctrines, without first obtaining any correct views 
of the philosophical subjects of free agency and of moral obligation. 
For aught that appears he may regard man as a mere machine, 
free only to move as he is acted upon and responsible only for that 
which he cannot avoid; and yet ne can arrive at a clear and full 
understanding of man’s sinful character which ruins him and of 
divine, sovereign, and efficacious grace which saves him! Indeed 
his philosophy of these subjects is to be left unsettled—it may be 
one thing or another, it matters not what, until these revealed doc- 
trines are studied and understood, and then they will teach him 
the true philosophy of these subjects. Thus he is to understand 
the language of the Bible without any knowledge of the things of 
which it treats—and then its mere language must teach him things. 

But the reviewer seems to expect that there will be some philo- 
sophy, that the understanding will have some convictions, and 
that these will conflict with the doctrines of Revelation thus ob- 
tained. Yet “he must make his convictions harmonize,” (rather 
a difficult task, however) but he must do it “ as far as he can.” And 
thus the understanding, without being convinced by an examination 
and correction of its philosophical conclusions, must be forced or 
tortured into harmony with these doctrines of Revelation whether 
it will or not. Now we say, judging from the reviewer’s own lan- 
guage, that there is something wrong here. His mind does not 
operate harmoniously nor successfully—not as it will when all its 
powers are pursuing the right path in search of truth. There is a 
conflict between the understanding and the mind’s regard for the 
authority of Revelation. And the cause is manifest. It is this 
attempt to establish these doctrines without applying the true prin- 
ciples of interpretation. A man may be satisfied that the general 
doctrines of “original sin, efficacious grace, and Divine sovereignty 
are taught in the scriptures ;” and his views of them may be suf- 
ficiently accurate for the purposes of his own salvation, and no 
view of free agency or of moral obligation which any mind un- 
prevented by a false wrpen if would obtain, will conflict with 
these general views. But when he comes as a theologian to ex- 
plain the relations of these doctrines to other truths and to put 
them into one harmonious system of theology it will be necessary 
that he have mure accurate and extensive views than those of the 
common mind. And how shall he arrive at this correct and ex- 
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tended knowledge of these doctrines? They respect the moral 
actions of moral agents; are made what they are and receive all 
their distinctive features from the nature of moral action and of 
free agency. It is absurd therefore to suppose that any man can 
have a correct and at the same time an extended knowledge of 
these doctrines without some true knowledge of these philosophical 
subjects previously obtained. So intimately connected are these 
philosophical] subjects with these doctrines that no man can frame 
a system of theology without obtaining some extended views of 
these subjects. He may set up a dogma of his own and this dogma 
he will bring along with him to the interpretation of these Scrip- 
ture doctrines. But will he be as likely to arrive at the truth. 
guided by a mere dogma, as he would by a correct philosophical 
knowledge of these subjects first obtained by careful investigation ? 
We say to him then, on our principle of interpretation, in order to 
arrive at a perfect knowledge of these doctrines, begin by making 
yourself thoroughly acquainted with the nature of free agency and 
moral obligation—things which require study and reflection—the 
very things which these revealed doctrines respect and which are 
written by the finger of God on the framework of every soul, and 
made visible to the eye of every man’s consciousness. And do it 
with the heart of the Christian philosopher, ever ready to obey 
truth, and fully sensible of your responsibility for the results, know- 
ing that your knowledge or your ignorance of these philosophical 
truths will and must modify your interpretation of these revealed 
truths. And if your knowledge of the former is first correct you 
will be likely to arrive at a correct understanding of the latter. 
And there will probably be no contradiction in your conclusions ; 
no foreing of the understanding to agree with revelation, nor of 
revelation to agree with philosophy. This is the true and legiti- 
mate method it seems to us, and the only one which will carry 
any man harmoniously to the adoption of the truths of the Bible. 

Another reason for adopting this method is, that the opposite 
one involves the mind in contradictions, and tends to error and 
infidelity. The two methods which we have contrasted involve 
contradictory propositions. And hence whatever tends to show 
the error of the one, contributes to establish the truth of the other. 
We have already seen that the method of the reviewer leaves 
unapplied a fundamental principle of interpretation. The conse- 
quence is inevitable, that the investigation conducted by this 
method will result in many erroneous conclusions. They will be 
errors not so much related to general views of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible, as in the particulars embraced under them. 
They do not necessarily involve a rejection of the gospel system, 
but they do destroy its harmony, and weaken its power over the 
world. But if error is thus wrought out and received as truth on 
the field of Revelation, what will be the result on the field of phi- 
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losophy ? We can easily conceive that minds adopting the idea 
that philosophy is unnecessary and even dangerous to the inter. 
pretation of the Bible, should be satisfied with very little philoso. 
phy. And in such minds error may be easily and extensively intro- 
duced. For the doctrines of the Bible thus erroneously interpreted, 
must determine and shape what philosophy they do possess. It is 
quite possible that men, so destitute of accurate and comprehensive 
philosophical views, when interpreting certain passages of Scrip- 
ture, should sincerely believe them to teach that sin is not volun- 
tary, and that Adam’s sin is imputed to his posterity ; and conse- 
quently adopt the corresponding error in philosophy, that ability 
is not necessary to moral obligation. And thus to such minds this 
method of interpretation opens an abundant source of confusion 
and error in philosophy. 

But if there be any correct philosophical investigation, as it is 
possible there may be by some who adopt the method of the 
reviewer, then there will be conflict between the deductions of 
philosophy and the supposed teachings of the Bible. Truth, for 
aught that appears to one’s mind in this position, has been ascer- 
tained by a correct philosophical investigation, and is firmly 
believed ; while truth has also been thought to have been obtained 
from the Bible by what the reviewer regards as a correct applica- 
tion of all the principles of interpreting it. But the conclusions 
conflict with each other. And what shall be done? This isa 
most difficult question for any man to answer who is by this 
method, legitimately as he appears, seeking after truth. This 


writer “es aman “cannot consciously hold contradictory proposi- 


tions.” Every one knows this. But what shall be done? So 
numerous must be these contradictory propositions in every mind 
who adopts this method of interpretation, that we are not surprised 
the reviewer seeks for a way of reconciliation, and seeking finds 
it. His mind in all these instances must, like a poised balance, 
remain in equilibrium without some weight to settle it. And how 
is this weight to be obtained? The writer tells us how. “He 
must therefore make his convictions harmonize, as far as he can.” 
The weight must be made; for there is none in existence that 
will naturally settle this poising balance ; there is no new evidence 
to show the error of the deduction of philosophy. But “ the doc- 
trines” (i. e. Revelation) “must determine his philosophy,” they 
“will modify and control the conclusions to which his own under- 
standing would lead him.” Here is the weight manufactured 
expressly for the purpose, and laid away upon the shelf, to be 
thrown into the scale when needed. ‘The mere assumption, when 
these two teachings conflict, that our interpretation of revealed 
doctrines is established truth, is the all-sufficient evidence to prove 
the otherwise true deductions of philosophy to be false. This is 
infallibility claimed not for the true doctrines of the Bible: but 
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for our interpretation of them. We are not surprised that the 
reviewer has inserted the clause, “as far as he can,” thus plainly 
intimating that this weight will not fully settle all minds. And 
yet when so high authority as the Princeton Review teaches this 
assumption to be sufficient evidence for disbelieving the true de- 
ductions of philosophy, much will be done towards destroying 
faith in these deductions. It will make a wide sweep over this 
entire field, establishing error in the place of truth. 

And when error has been adopted as philosophical truth by 
either of these classes of persons, its strongest defence will be the 
authority of the Bible. Its authority will be interposed not only 
to protect error in philosophy, but to prevent the development of 
truth. The passage in which is expressed the command of Joshua, 
requiring the sun to stand still, is applicable here. It was claimed, 
that the plain language of this passage taught that the sun was 
literally in motion, and upon the interposition of the prophet 
ceased to move. And without any previous philosophy to modify 
this language, who can deny that it did? And when hilosophy 
began to teach an opposite doctrine, the authority, of Revelation 
was interposed to prevent the development of truth. Philosophy 
must not begin to teach here, was urged in the most strenuous 
manner. This would be giving the Bible only a humble place, 
utterly disregarding its Divine authority, because it has already 
settled the truth by its plain declarations, and these “must deter- 
mine our philosophy.” And thus the claims of philosophy to mo- 
dify, control, and set aside this interpretation of this passage were 
rejected, and its true deductions pronounced untrue, simply because 
they contradicted the language of the Bible, interpreted without any 
philosophy. And thus for a long time this very method of the re- 
viewer did actually hold the world in error as it respects the true 
system of astronomy. And we do not hesitate to affirm, that had it 
not been disregarded by some, we should never have enjoyed the 
benefits of a development of truth in astronomical science. 

But this is only a single instance of error in philosophy, main- 
tained and defended, and probably introduced into many minds, 
by this erroneous principle of interpretation. Other errors might 
be mentioned, more truly perhaps having their origin in this false 
principle than this, and afterwards, like this, extended and main- 
tained by the same means. This is not letting “each stand on its 
own foundation,” as the reviewer says the rationalists have agreed 
to do, and as he supposes he maintains. It is indeed conducting 
the investigations independently ; not allowing one to shed light 
upon and influence the other, but entirely separating them during 
the process of investigation. And it is this of which we com- 
om as violating a fundamental principle of true investigation. 

or so intimately connected are these two fields of research, that we 


contend they cannot be separated without giving most erroneous 
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results. But though the processes of inquiry are thus made inde- 
pendent, the conclusions, by the method of this reviewer, are not 
allowed to remain so. The deductions of philosophy are made to 
yield to the doctrines of the Bible ; not to its light shed on philo- 
sophy, but to the mere assumption that our interpretation is infal- 
lible, and that the Bible is a surer source of evidence, though both 
these sources lie back in the same Being of infinite truth, and 
their waters are eqnrally pure and true when legitimately and truly 
drawn. And thus the reviewer's supposed independence of the con- 
clusions is by himself at once destroyed. It is destroyed by this 
exclusive claim of infallibility set up for our interpretations of the 
Bible. And we affirm that this exclusive claim greatly tends to 
shake all confidence in the firm foundations of the system of Reve- 
lation. For we think none can fail to see that a system which de- 
mands such concessions from philosophy, will be suspected of want- 
ing a solid basis, and thus in the minds of some, infidelity will result 
from this method of making philosophy yield. Many others be- 
lieving this method of interpretation to be a true one, because the 
expounders of the Bible promulgate it, will adopt it, and arrive 
like the reviewer at the same contradictory conclusions. But not 
having the same confidence with him in the authority of Revela- 
tion, will not be as ready as he to yield the deductions of philoso- 
phy. They will, as he tells us the rationalists have concluded to 
do, leave the deductions on each field to stand conflicting with 
each other, so jong as they see no possible reason for yielding one 
to the other. And so long as this erroneous method is believed to 
be true and legitimate, they cannot see any; for it is the source of 
the error, and consequently of the conflict. And what will be the 
result? The foundations of Revelation will in this case also ine- 
vitably be undermined. By most minds, a book which is found so 
extensively to conflict with what must be regarded as the true 
deductions of philosophy, will be discarded as not of Divine autho- 
rity. It may be regarded in many respects as teaching good 
morality, and most of its docrines as true. But so much is found 
to conflict with philosophical truth, that they will not believe it to 
be wholly without corruptions, and without modifications, a book 
written by Him who is the Author of both philosophic and revealed 
truth. This is the sad result of what the reviewer calls the inde- 
pendent method—which he tells us is adopted by the rationalists 
in Germany, and is being adopted in this country, and which he 
hopes will become prevalent. We will not say that German phi- 
losophers and interpreters have adopted this method with design 
to shake the faith of many in the Divine authority of the Bible. 
But we do say that no method could be devised better adapted to 
accomplish this result. ‘The numerous and radical errors of those 
who adopt the system of the rationalists, both in this country and 
in Germany, are precisely those which we have just described. 
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And we believe they are legitimately traced to this erroneous 
method of interpretation. And our wish is directly the opposite 
of that expressed by the reviewer. We do hope that it will never 
become established in this country. We should dread its results. 
And we do not believe that it will to any considerable extent, 
especially so long as the doctrines and practices of our early 
Puritan philosophers and theologians shall be remembered and 
warmly cherished. 

But the method we advocate is liable to no such results. We 
claim that a correct knowledge of philosophical truth is important, 
and may be absolutely necessary to a full and correct interpreta- 
tion of Bible truth, and therefore should, as far as possible, pre- 
cede it. But after this method of investigation has been prosecu- 
ted, which we claim is the only correct method, and the least 
liable of all others to give contradictory conclusions, it is quite 
supposable that we may have reached conclusions that conflict 
with each other. But we do not like a man to assume either of 
them to be infallible truth, and call upon the mind to make the 
opposite conclusion harmonize with it. We assume directly the 
opposite, as it seems to us is proper todo. We assume that our 
finite capacities and our ignorance have given us error some- 
where; that in the mind of the investigator, either some erroneous 
presentation of philosophical facts, or erroneous deduction from 
them, has given an erroneous conclusion on the field of philoso- 
phy; or that some error has been committed in the interpretation 
of the language of the Bible, which has given him an erroneous 
conclusion in theology. For truth is consistent with itself, and 
whether correctly obtained from philosophy or from Revelation, 
is equally God’s truth, and must therefore harmonize. And while 
we say this we do not affirm that either conclusion is certainly 
true, and the other must yield to it whether it will or not. But 
we do say let such an investigator travel over the ground again, 
beginning, as before, with his philosophical field, and carefully sift 
every deduction of philosophy and alter where error is discov- 
ered, and then, with this knowledge of the things of which they 
suppose a doctrine of the Bible treats, come again to a fair and full 
application of all the principles appertaining to the interpretation 
of the language in question, and deduce from it the truth, and see 
if his conclusions will not harmonize. Few instances we believe 
will be found where they will not. And these will be in cases in 
which the mind knows it is not fully informed either respecting 
the philosophical subject, or the supposed doctrine of the Bible, or 
both. If it respects one mainly, then the mind will have a con- 
viction where the error peer lies. But if it respects both, as 
in most instances it will where there is any such deduction as can 
give rise to conflict, then let neither of them be assumed to be 
true, and the other forced to yield; but let them stand, each liable 
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to be found erroneous. And thus it cannot be affirmed or even 
supposed that there is any conflict between Revelation and philo- 
sophy ; and consequently no tendency can be seen in the opera- 
tion or results of this method to shake the faith of any in the 
Divine authority of the Bible. 

The last reason we shall offer in favor of this method is, that it 
is the only legitimate and successful way of correcting error. 
There are two methods by which error is brought out and adopted. 
One of these is the false method of interpreting the Scriptures ad- 
vocated by this reviewer. It is a method, as we have seen, which 
not only introduces error in theology, but error in philosophy also, 
and then maintains and defends it, and thus prevents the develop- 
ment of truth. It is manifest that error introduced in this way, is 
not to be corrected by the same method which introduced it. It 
can only be done by the adoption of the opposite method, which is 
the only true and legitimate one. But there is still another way by 
which error has been propagated. It is the one mentioned by the 
reviewer, i. e. of carrying forward erroneous philosophical views into 
the field of revealed truth. In the language of this writer “ He may 
begin with his philosophy and determine what is true with regard 
to the nature of man and his responsibilities, and then turn to the 
scriptures and force them into agreement with foregone conclus- 
ions.” This method may be pursued by two classes of persons, 
the Christian and the unbeliever. The former adopting the prin- 
ciple of interpretation advocated by this writer, will not feel any 
serious necessity of a careful examination of philosophical subjects, 
as having any bearing upon divine truth, and consequently will be 
liable to neglect this field of investigation, especially if he feels it 
to be a dangerous source of error, so that his views of those sub- 
jects will be very indefinite and erroneous. This is the natural 
result as we have already seen, of adopting this method. But if he, 
nevertheless, pursue the investigation of philosophical subjects to 
some extent, he will do it only as a philosopher, not under the 
responsibility of a Christian philosopher, believing that his philo- 
sophy will modify his views of the doctrines of the Bible. His 
investigations will not be likely to be thoroughly made, nor his 
deductions true; certainly not as thoroughly nor as true as they 
would be, if he had seriously and earnestly read the book of Na- 
ture, this elementary work of God, with a view to arrive at a cor- 
rect understanding of the teachings of Revelation. And when he 
comes to interpret the Bible, he will not intend to adopt any 
erroneous opinion, nor to allow its true teachings to be forced in 
the least degree. He may adopt and fully resolve to carry out the 
see that his philosophy must not modify his interpretation of 

cripture doctrines. But so deeply lodged in his convictions is the 
orm that it is first necessary to know the things of which the 
anguage of the Bible treats, and so natural is it to employ our 
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already acquired ideas of things, true or false, in our present inves- 
tigations, that it will be utterly impossible for him, even for the re- 
viewer himself though he renew his resolution every day, to prevent 
his philosophy from modifying his interpretation of the Bible. 
And thus he will carry forward into the field of revealed truth his 
philosophical errors; and probably adopt erroneous views of the 
doctrines of Revelation. 
The other class of persons is that of unbelievers. He who re- 
jects the entire system of revelation as false, will not make any 
efforts to force or to pervert its doctrines to agree with his philo- 
sophy. He would make them disagree, and hence will aim to 
establish numerous contradictions between the true deductions of 
philosophy and the teachings of the Bible, so that he may over- 
throw the whole system. But there is another class of unbelievers, 
and one much more numerous. They profess to adopt the general 
system of revelation as true, yet possessing unbelieving hearts 
which dislike many of its doctrines, will endeavor to modify and 
pervert them to agree with their philosophy, which may have been 
perverted and rendered erroneous by the same selfish heart; and 
thus they will introduce error into the field of revealed truth, 
This, as the reviewer truly says, has in all ages been the course 
pursued by such errorists. And this very doctrine he urges has 
given license and added strength to this perverting practice. It is 
the practice of using a perverting influence, as this writer says, 
to make or to force doctrines to agree with the conclusions of 
philosophy. But says the philosopher, the deductions of philosophy, 
correctly obtained, are true, as true as the teachings of the Bible. 
And I do not see but my philosophical conclusions are correctly 
drawn; and if the interpreter of the Bible may assume his in- 
terpretations to be true, and make philosophy agree with them, 
why may not I assume the legitimate deductions of philosophy to 
be true, and make the doctrines of revelation, or at least my inter- 
pretation of them, to agree with these deductions? It is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways. But says the interpreter, the 
Bible is a purer source of truth. No, answers the philosopher, they 
both are pure sources of truth lying back in the Infinite source ; 
and the whole question respects your interpretation and my deduc- 
tion. And why may I not assume mine to be true as well as you 
assume yours? I have an experimental knowledge of my doctrines 
as well as you of yours. And thus the method gives license and 
strength to this perverting practice of the unbelieving philosopher, 
and aids and abets the introducticn of error into the field of re- 
vealed truth by means of error first adopted in philosophy. This 
we believe is a most fruitful source of the error of which this writer 
complains. 
But the question now is, by what method can error thus intro- 
duced be successfully corrected? ‘The reviewer would not have, 
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us begin with a thorough philosophical investigation where the 
error had its origin. This he says would be an “ attempt to cure 
philosophy by philosophy,” which “is a homceopathic mode of treat- 
ment in which he has very little confidence.” He would have the 
rocess reversed. He would cure philosophy by revelation. And 
in doing it he would have the interpreter, though wholly untaught 
in philosophy and even erroneous in his philosophical views, come 
to a full and correct knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible, all 
the statements of which involve philosophical truths, or embrace 
things with which philosophy is intimately connected, so intimately 
that all the elementary ideas of these statements lie within the 
field of philosophy and a correct development and knowledge of 
them, necessarily require philosophical study. We call this not a 
homeeopathic treatment, but quackery, an attempt to form a judg- 
ment, and to institute practice when a man has not learned the 
requisite preliminaries. As truly guackery as for a man to enter 
at once upon the interpretation and understanding of a description 
of a complicated disease, and to institute practice for its removal, 
without first having studied medicine; without having acquired 
any correct knowledge of the terms even, and much less of the 
properties of the articles which he uses; or of the nature, process 
and functions of the human system. As complete quackery, as to 
pretend to understand and to develop the true and sublime system 
of astronomy, without first having made himself master of the ele- 
mentary principles of mathematics or of natural philosophy. It 
is therefore as absurd to attempt to correct errors in the doctrines 
which have resulted from errors in philosophy, without a previous 
correct philosophical investigation, as it is to attempt to rectify 
errors in the science of astronomy without such investigation. 
Philosophy once taught that the sun was in motion round the earth, 
which was an error in philosophy which gave a corresponding 
error in the language of revelation, though to no error in doctrine. 
But how would this writer, on his principles, correct the error? 
He must not begin with a correction of the philosophical error by 
any philosophical investigation; because this would be “curing 
philosophy by philosophy.” He must let the Bible teach and cor- 
rect his philosophy. But how much light does the Bible throw 
upon this philosophical error? It leaves it uncerrected, just as it 
does most other philosophical subjects—to be studied and corrected 
on its own field. It supposes this will be first correctly done be- 
fore there is any attempt to arrive at a tull understanding of its 
doctrines. Christianity thus not only acknowledges, but requires 
the aid of true philosophy, both to relieve it of the errors which a 
false philosophy has heaped upon it, and also to develop and estab- 
lish its truths. 
We believe that what the reviewer calls a “homeopathic 
method,” is the one by which error has been corrected and truth 
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established, both in philosophy and revelation. It has actually se- 
cured these results in spite of all opposing principles and contrary 
efforts. Christianity immediately after Revelation was completed 
gained most signal triumphs and made rapid progress. It soon filled 
the earth with its doctrines. It burst upon the world as a novelty, 
claiming and receiving the support of Omnipotence, and errorists 
knew not how to meet it. ‘They were not long, however, in ascer- 
taining their vantage ground and in bringing all their batteries to 
bear upon this new system. Error claimed and possessed the 
field of philosophical truth, or rather, of philosophical investigation 
without much truth. It was a false philosophy. This vantage 
ground error used, and Christianity in her early ages was unable 
to occupy; especially so as to show the pretended deductions of 
philosophy to be false. Asa consequence error delayed the church, 
so that for ages it exhibited the strange commingling of monkish 
stoicism, mysticism and fanaticism. The doctrines of the Peri- 
patetics, with Aristotle at their head, had almost undisputed sway 
over the church and well nigh banished from it the true doctrines 
of Revelation. Christianity found herself weak and inefficient, 
easily held in bondage, so long as she was unable to occupy the 
field of philosophical investigation, and so long as she left it 
wholly in the hands of errorists. She was forced therefore to en- 
ter this field or abandon the work of converting the world even by 
a Divine Revelation. She did enter it and wrested from the hands 
of infidelity these weapons, so that philosophical truth is now held 
firmly in the hands of Christianity. But the conquest has been 
gained not by exploring and enforcing Divine truth, without any 
epee rn investigation, nor by making the doctrines of the 

ible modify and control the deductions of philosophy: but by the 
reviewer's homeopathic method of curing philosophy by philoso- 
phy, by a correct and common sense philosophy, intimately con- 
nected with the true teachings of the Bible. Thus the long estab- 
lished errors of the schoolmen were corrected, and the authority 
and power of the doctrines of Revelation re-established. Gratitude 
is due to God, that ir His providence Luther was especially pre- 
pared for the work of the reformation by being first called to the 
professorship of moral philosophy. And though he occupied this 
important post but a short period, yet the fact that he was prepar- 
ed for it and entered on it is proof that he was a man of extended 
philosophical views, for one of his age. He discarded the preva- 
lent philosophy and of course must have had some views of his 
own. Theology was his most delightful study. But nothing can 
be more absurd than the supposition which some make—because 
he prosecuted the study of theology and spoke against the philoso- 
phy of the schoolmen—that therefore he had none of his own and 
did not value philosophical investigation. He saw the bondage in 
which the church and the true doctrines of the Bible were held by 
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the false philosophy of the times; and he burned to overthrow it 
and to deliver the church. He was not a mere interpreter of the 
language of the Bible, but a man of large, common sense, philo- 
sophical views, which gave him great power in expounding and 
enforcing its true doctrines. His discussions abundantly show this. 
He commenced his work early by breaking all the bands of human 
authority and thus giving truth hevbien on every field. This was 
the i which eminently characterized Luther and by the aid of 
which the Reformation struggled into existence. He early began 
his assaults upon the philosophy of Aristotle. He said of him; 
“For nothing does my heart so intensely burn as to unmask and 
expose to the many that old buffoon, who, with his Greek visor, 
has so long befooled the church. If I did not know Aristotle to 
be a man I| should certainly take him for the devil himself.” It 
was his effort as he says, to “unmask and expose” the errors of this 
false philosophy, not simply by arraying against it the doctrines of 
revelation, but by the exhibition of truth, developing its falsehood. 
And he was tolerably successful. The power of this philosophy 
was quickly broken in Germany. 

And yet, had there been no more thorough and extended philo- 
sophical investigation than Luther was able to make, the light of 
the Reformation might have been enveloped in the darkness of 
false philosophy and become extinct. But the spirit of inde- 
pendent investigation which he introduced, gave birth to more full 
developments on the field of science and philosophy. Men of 
Christian hearts entered this field and by the principles appro- 
priate to it, worked out the demonstrations of truth, so that more 
true deductions of philosophy were made and established within 
two centuries after the Reformation, than had previously been 
during the entire period of the world’s existence, And these 
deductions have been the bulwarks of Christianity. They had 
their origin from this Christian spirit of independence, and 
have harmonized with the true doctrines of the Bible, and aided 
their development. From this source came the correction of the 
erroneous doctrines of Aristotle, that the sun revolves round the 
earth, which had so long held the world in error. It was not 
accomplished by making the deductions of philosophy bend to the 
interpretations of the Bible. This was attempted, and the very 
principle of the reviewer was put in full force ; a principle which 
had its origin in the dark ages, and was a main support of human 
authority against truth. Every attempt to correct this philoso- 
phical error by philosophy was resisted, because these new deduc- 
tions of philosophv conflicted with the established interpretation 
of the language of the Bible. This was done by pains and penal- 
ties, which we are sure the reviewer would not advocate. [ut 
philosophy has, nevertheless, given an interpretation of this lan- 

* Von Gerlock’s Luther, 1.21—translated by Prof. Stowe. 
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guage which it otherwise could have never received. To the 
same independent spirit of the Reformation, also, may be traced 
some of the most important developments in the mental and moral 
sciences which the world has ever received. The Puritans, too, 
derived their principles of independent investigation from the same 
source, and have more or less clearly and vigorously maintained 
them to the present time. Within the last century, great investi- 
gations and developments have been made respecting the number 
and variety of languages spoken on the earth ; respecting the origin 
of the human species, and its several families; and in the science 
of geology. In all these past developments of philosophy, the 
doctrines of the Bible have not taken the lead in correcting philo- 
sophical error, and in establishing truth, as this reviewer prescribes. 
This, indeed, was not the province of Revelation. But when these 
new developments of philosophy have appeared, numbers have 
been ready to pronounce them false, simply because they seemed 
to conflict with the interpretations of the Bible. And thus the 
erroneous principle of making the doctrines of Revelation modify 
and control philosophy, has, at every successive step in the pro- 
gress of philosophical investigation been used to protect error, and 
to prevent the development of truth. It has for ages held bound 
in iron chains free investigation. But Christian philosophy has 
burst these chains, corrected philosophical error, and worked out 
on its own field its demonstrations of truth. 

And what has been the effect on revealed truth? Just what 
we should anticipate, since truth everywhere is harmonious. It 
has never, in the slightest degree, shaken the foundation of Revela- 
tion, but has shed light upon its doctrines, and contributed much to 
a clearer understanding and a firmer establishment of them. Many 
views of revealed truth, before supposed to be sacred and immov- 
ably settled, have been greatly modified, or entirely displaced ; and 
others, better harmonizing with related truths, have taken their 
place. And thus the past history of the development of philosophy 
has repeatedly illustrated, in the fullest and clearest manner, the 
correctness of the method we advocate, that a thorough and cor- 
rect understanding of philosophical truth is important and neces- 
sary to a full and correct understanding of revealed truth. 

And yet in the face of all these facts this reviewer still main- 
tains the doctrine, that philosophy must not be allowed to modify 
our interpretation of the doctrines of the Bible, but these doc- 
trines, thus interpreted, must control philosophy. And this implies 
that the Bible is a book so plain, that man with any degree of 
knowledge can fully understand its teachings; that he needs only 
to learn and read it correctly, as the child learns his lesson, and 
then the work of developing its sublime truths is done. How 
much learning does this method require of the expounder of the 
Bible ? He need not pretend to enter the field of philosophical 
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research, and carefully survey its ground, and see whether its de- 
ductions are true or false. He may abandon thus this entire field 
to the infidel, allowing him to occupy it, and to work out his own 
demonstrations, true or false, and then employ these tremendous 
engines to undermine the system of Revelation. And whenever 
the philosophical deductions of the infidel conflict with his inter- 
pretation of Scripture doctrine, all he has to do is to assume the 
infallibility of his interpretation, and call upon the deductions of 
philosophy to surrender: and then his work of expounding and 
defending the system of Revelation is perfected. In this he 
assumes that there is a contradiction between the deductions of 
philosophy and Revelation itself—that one or the other must be false 
—and he stakes the truth or falsehood of the entire system of Reve- 
lation on the issue, and that too while he is wholly ignorant of the 
field of philosophical investigation. This is yielding all that the 
infidel can claim. Jt is yielding first the field of philosophy as a field 
of investigation, and then the assumption that there is a necessary 
contradiction between the deductions of philosophy and Revela- 
tion itself. But there is no necessity of yielding this vantage 
round. It is this false method of the reviewer that yields it. 

he infidel may legitimately be required to show that there is this 
necessary conflict, without our yielding or affirming it. The 
method we advocate assumes the doctrines of the Bible to be con- 
sistent with all true deductions of science, until they are proved 
to be inconsistent with them. But this is the work of the infidel, 
and we give him no undue advantage for doing this, by assuming 
the infallibility of our interpretation. From the true deductions 
of philosophy the firm believer in Revelation will have nothing to 
fear. If he fears that erroneous philosophical deductions will be 
introduced, and made to extend their perverting influence to the 
doctrines of the Bible, then our method at once dispels his fears. 
It requires him to take the only fair and honorable course—viz. 
to enter the field of investigation, and there correct erroneous de- 
ductions, and develop the truth as a prerequisite to a full interpre- 
tation of the doctrines of Revelation. By this means, instead of 
chaining down the Christian system in a place of concealment, he 
gives to her wings of truth, with which she is able to rise above 
the fog and mists of error, and show her heavenly origin. 

But the reviewer seems to be moved with great fear lest this 
method should weaken the Divine authority of the Bible. We 
apprehend this is not the real ground of his fear. For if so, it 
would disclose a fearful want of confidence in the ability of Reve- 
lation to sustain its claims to truth in all its teachings, when 
brought to the fair and honorable test of truth on the field of phi- 
losophy. We believe his fear arises from an apprehension that 
some philosophical dogma which he has adopted cannot bear the 
test of scrutiny, and consequently some views which he has de- 
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rived from the Scriptures, by this erroneous method of interpreta- 
tion, must be abandoned. We are not surprised that a man who 
adopts the dogmas that sin is inherited, and that ability is not 
necessary as a basis of moral obligation, should fear philosophical 
investigation. For these dogmas could not stand the test of true 
philosophy, and yet they are appropriate subjects of philosophical 
scrutiny. But the true Christian philosopher, ever solicitous to 
know the truth, and ready to modify his views whenever truth 
requires it, will manifest a very different feeling. Instead of shrink- 
ing from the light, or trembling at every breeze that blows from 
the land of philosophy, he will feel himself standing on firmer 
ground. He will affirm the Bible to be true, because he has evi- 
dence of its truth, and finds no necessary eonflict between it and 
the true deductions of philosophy. As its “ Author borrows not 
leave to be,” so this book, on his principles of interpretation, asks 
no concessions from philosophy to support its truth. He will 
maintain that true philosophy is ever the handmaid of Revelation, 
and her aid is necessary to a full development of its teachings. 
This indeed requires a learned ministry, or at least some men 
qualified to traverse the whole field of philosophy, and develop its 
truths, as the opposite method does not. But there is no safety 
for Revelation—none for Christianity in any other course. 

Here then is room for progress even in the development of the 
truths of Revelation ; progress in a clearer understanding of its 
distinct and individual doctrines; progress in the knowledge of 
the relations of one truth to another, both within and without the 
field of revealed truth; and progress in giving perfect symmetry 
to all the parts of this system. As the developments of philosophy 
have been and may yet be slow, so we believe the developments 
of moral and revealed truth, which in no small degree depend upon 
them, will also be slow. There is yet much to be learned respect- 
ing those doctrines of Revelation which involve a correct know- 
ledge of the science of mind, of moral obligation, and of moral 
government; and not a few of its doctrines relate to these sub- 
jects. We do not therefore censure Mr. Finney for the manner 
of constructing his Theological System, namely, by attempting 
first to establish the philosophical principles on which it is based. 
We believe this to be the true and Christian method, and whatever 
of error there may be in the system, it can only be overthrown 
by carefully examining and understanding these fundamental 
principles. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN'S IMMORTALITY, AND OF THE ETERNAL PUNISH- 


MENT OF THE WICKED, AS SET FORTH IN THE ANCIENT SCRIPTURES. 


By Asanet Assot, New York. 


Tuat the ancients were ignorant of a future state, or of the doc- 
trine of eternal rewards and punishments, we should be slow to admit. 
The patriarchal saints are said to have “ died in the faith ;’ which 
faith is also made to include “ the resurrection of the dead.” The 
oldest prophecy on record since the Fall, implies the same: “ It 


shall bruise thy head.” How? Plainly by undoing the works of 


the Serpent ; of which temporal evil and death just before threat- 
ened, are a part; where “the seed of a woman” should break the 
bars of death and raise the bodies of his saints to glory and unfail- 
ing life. In the prophecy of Enoch it is said: “ Behold the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands of his saints to execute judgment upon 
all the ungodly.” How can this be unless they are immortal? In 
the Book of Job it is said: “ Till the heavens be no more, they 
shall not be awakened out of their sleep.” Thus to those early 
patriarchs was known both the resurrection and the end of the 
world ; and it is not wonderful that we hear the same Job ex- 
claim: “ My Redeemer shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, 
and in my flesh shall I see God.” To the same effect we find the 
Psalmist exulting even while he perceives the temporary greatness 
of ungodly men, as penetrated with a just sense of piety toward God, 
he exclaims: “I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 

The vengeance which fell upon Cain for the murder of his brother 
had the same meaning. One brute might slay another at will and 
nothing said ; but the moment man falls upon man it is shown that 
“man ‘is better than a beast,” by the terrible punishment inflicted 
upon the murderer. Abel had faith; and faith lays hold of God as 
the rewarder of them that diligently seek him. And certainly 
they who knew of the translation of Enoch, could not have re- 
mained ignorant of immortality, and the change of this corruptible 
into incorruptible, whether to the dead or the living. And they 
who saw the Son of God face to face, and communed with his angels 
as familiar friends, whether in Eden or in Ararat, in Arabia, Egypt 
or Canaan, they could not but know something of a life to come, 
~~ = the beings inhabiting that world where there is no more 

eath. 

We are told that there is nothing beyond the present world in 
the Books of Moses; for though we may have glimpses of a life to 
come in Job, the Psalms and the Prophets, yet the emigrants from 
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Egypt knew nothing of these, and Moses never refers to the bliss 
of the heavenly world as a motive to obedience. “ Let the potsherds 
strive with the potsherds of the earth.” Josephus affirms that the 
Hebrews never expected to find their rewards in earthly things, when 
obedient to their laws, but in things not appropriate to time and 
sense in the world of spirits. All other Jewish writers affirm the 
same. Jacob when dying exclaimed: “I have waited for thy sal- 
vation, O Lord.” Was this uttered in mockery, or in the assured 
hope of a happy life to come? The latter is Paul's opinion, who 
plainly affirms that “they looked for a better country, that is an 
heavenly.” So when Moses speaks of God to the captive Hebrews, 
he calls him, “ The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob;” which words our blessed 
Lord interprets to mean that “the dead are raised up,” since God 
is not the God of the dead, but the God of the living,” wherefore 
“all are alive before him.” 

And one of the most ancient forms of expression concerning 
death itself, has the same import and renders necessary a separate 
life to such as are departed out of this world. “ Abraham died, 
and was gathered to his people.” Surely he was not buried with 
his fathers, whether in Haran or Chaldean Ur; but his spirit was 
released from the bonds of his body and left free to soar among the 
just souls of his fathers, as they sing, “ Holy, holy, holy,” before the 
great white throne. “Isaac gave up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people, and his sons Esau and Jacob buried him.” “ Jacob 
gathered up his feet into the bed and yielded up the ghost, and was 
gathered unto his people.” On the other hand it is said of the 
wicked man in Job: “ He shall lie down, but he shall not be 
gathered ;” i. e. he shall not be found with the souls of his earliest 
progenitors who were in covenant with God, and to whom good 
men are “gathered” at death. There is scarce any difference be- 
tween Job's description of the wicked man after death and the 
Dives of the New Testament. “He openeth his eyes and he is not. 
Terrors take hold on him as waters, a tempest stealeth him away 
in the night. The east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth, 
and as a storm, hurleth him out of his place. For God shall cast 
upon him and shall not spare; he would fain flee out of his hand. 
aay shall clap their hands at him, and shall hiss him out of his 
place. 

There is little need, however, in our inquiry to consult authori- 
ties. Man is everywhere a religious being ; and, as he alone of all 
animals knows that he must die, so he everywhere knows that he 
must live again. The Rabbins tell us that the book of Genesis 
begins with Beth (2) whose number is 2, because God created two 
worlds at once, viz: this world and the world to come. This 
“world to come,” is sometimes put for the times of Christ, and at 
others for that world into which men depart at death. But who 
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ever heard of a religion that had not immortality for its reason ? 
Men (says Josephus to the Gentiles) are exhorted to virtue and 
dissauded from vice by the persuasion that souls are immortal, and 
though they should not meet their reward in this life yet they look 
for eternal rewards and punishments in the life to come. 

Since this is so—and it is and has always been the firm belief of 
man that God rewards the deeds of men in an immortal state, if at 
all—we must recognize the belief in a future immortal state as ex- 
isting wherever we find an altar and a service of God. Infidelity, 
or neglect of this, is invariably followed by a total disregard of all 
religion. Prove then that Adam, Abel, or Cain offered sacrifice; 
that in the days of Enos men began to be distinguished as wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, while others, (according to an old Jewish 
tradition) with Enos himself, paid service to the stars and spheres: 
prove that Noah, Shem, Abraham, and Moses offered prayers and 
sacrifices, and we have proved that where these were done there 
men believed themselves to be immortal and accountable. 

It may be one mark of the divinity of the Scriptures that the 
sacred writers never show the least concern how their testimony 
is received by men. It is certainly a mark of the same that they 
never deal in curious questions, nor take pains to lay down funda- 
mental principles in a technical form, since they wrote at a period 
comparatively late, and nearer to our own times than to the begin- 
ing of the world; and the doctrines that are fundamental to their 
teachings were all held in the ancient church from the first as they 
have been ever since and will be forever. Then, as now, the 
church was “ the pillar and ground of faith ;’ and the words of the 
seers in the Scriptures only show what were the elements of all 
ancient theology and the leading forms of their development from 
age to age, from the Exodus of Israel until the exile of John in 
Patmos. Hence the Scriptures may well be allowed to treat of 
truth in a practical rather than in a speculative form; or if there 
be speculative passages they are ever joined to practical uses. In 
the poetical parts indeed we shall find glimpses of abstract spiritual 
truth: but these are never without an object, and they are ever 
made the basis of some important practical conclusion for the di- 
rection and right use of human life. The fundamental principles 
of theology then are taught mostly by implication in the Scriptures ; 
and the question whether the most ancient church, or the people of 
the Exodus, knew of a life to come, so far as the Scriptures are 
concerned, must be mainly determined by the practical uses they 
make of that doctrine, and the figures with which they overlay it 
when they speak of human hopes and destinies; for the sacred 
writers will not stop to speculate concerning it: they leave this to 
the uninspired; to the heathen philosophers and presumptuous di- 
vines of every sort. 

The moment we leave the inspired pages we find the whole 
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matter of immortality and its consequences under discussion in 
every tongue of man. Apochryphal books, philosophers, priests, 
Christian fathers and divines without end, all are filled with anxious 
inquiries concerning the nature and destiny of man. But God 
never admits in his teaching that the fundamental truths of his re- 
vealing are such as it can be reasonable to question, and he never 
becomes controversialist unless to ask, ‘“‘ Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge?” As the Grecians are said 
to have armed themselves with whips and not with warlike imple- 
ments when they would quell a sedition among slaves, so God re- 
plies to refractory creatures, “ Be still and know that I am God.” 

But what fundamental condition may we assume, and what 
principle shall we find everywhere taken for granted in those parts 
of the Scriptures that speak of man’s immortality, since they 
never treat it as a mere question of truth dissevered from its prac- 
tical bearings? We answer: That fundamental condition is 
man’s responsibility for a being that shall never end; and that 
principle is, that human actions are certain to be followed by eter- 
nal consequences. We assume these as the only conclusions pos- 
sible in regard to immortal beings. For God gan never forget any 
of our works; but by necessity of nature must remember them, 
judge of them according to truth, and forever treat us according 
to his judgment of them. 

On this principle and this fundamental condition are based all 
the known teachings of the ancient church. No religious Jew, 
from Moses to the present, has ever thought of calling them in 
question, or in the least abating from the faith of the fathers con- 
cerning things hoped or feared beyond the grave. Concerning 
the good laid up for just souls, let the wicked Aramite be witness 
of the views entertained even among the heathen, when he asks 
that he may “die the death of the just,” because the final state of 
good men is peace. And concerning the same we hear Moses 
exclaim: “ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions.” What? Has God proved himself a refuge and defence 
to the patriarchal exiles, or their enslaved progeny, through four 
hundred and fifty years, by leaving them to suffer innumerable 
hardships through their whole lives, only that they might perish in 
the grave like beasts? Again concerning punishment, he says: 
“Who knoweth the power of thine anger, or thy wrath as thou 
art terrible?” That is, Who can form an idea of wrath and 
punishment so terrible as to correspond with what God threatens 
against the violators of his laws? Nor are those memorable 
words of Christ himself stronger when he affirms that God is more 
to be feared than all the most doleful creatures that can be named 
both in earth and in hell ; since they can act only by his permis- 
sion, and at the utmost only afflict and dissolve the body, while 
he can plunge both soul and body entire into the perdition of hell. 
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& But he proceeds with a practical conclusion from this view, and 
adds: “So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” The wisdom of a beast is to satisfy the 
animal instincts ; but what wisdom is this? The same we shall 
find elsewhere in the Scriptures. “The fear of the Lord” is its 
beginning; the saving of the soul is itsend. For in the study of 
truth an apostle will not have us so much concerned with the truth 
itself as with its consequences. He too assumes the terrible and 
eternal wrath of God’s judgment as a fundamental truth not to be 
questioned, as necessary among “the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” and instead of remaining like Ephraim “in the place of 
the breaking forth of children,” he will have us learn to put all 
the principles of our faith to use at once, and so rise to the per- 
fect development of all our faculties; lest, through a light and 
superficial knowledge of what is true, or a too familiar and care- 
less treatment of it when known, we become hardened and inca- 
pable of being improved through its influence; as the earth, that 
receives sunshine and rain only the more to nourish a luxuriant 
and worthless growth of weeds, of briars and thorns, “is nigh 
unto cursing,” and js destined to be burned over with fire. For 
he that will work by the light of the sun shall have the benefit of 
that light; but if instead of using it for the purposes of life, he 
turn to contemplate it where it shines, and strain his eyes to be- 
hold the body of the sun itself, he shall lose the power of seeing, 
and become blind from the excess of light. In like manner the 
right practice of Christian duties secures the right knowledge of 
Christian truth ; and the neglect of those duties for the contem- 
plation of the truth itself, has filled the world with errors and blind 
guides of every sort. 

But the prophet prays for the reward of a wisely spent life: 
“ Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us, and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us.” Not more clear is the pro- 
phet of later times when he says: “Say ye to the righteous that 
it shall be well with him ; for they shall eat the fruit of their do- 
ings. Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him; for the 
reward of his hands shall be given him.” The 88th Psalm is 
commonly assigned to the period of Moses, and alone of all the 
Psalms is said to have no hope in it; yet the author holds fast his 
integrity, and will neither despair of help in the life to come, nor 
argue himself a beast by resorting to suicide, as was common among 
the heathen: “ Unto thee have | cried, O Lord; and in the morn- 
ing shall my prayer prevent thee.” Precisely the same is that of 
patient Job when he says: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” Such was “the faith and patience of saints” from the 
earliest ages ; while they never ceased to warn the wicked that the 
end of their course is evil. “The wicked is reserved to the day 
of destruction ; they shall be brought forth unto the day of wrath.” 
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Here Job affirms it as a known truth, that was repeated by every 
wandering minstrel that ever sung at the court of an Oriental 
Emir; and in another place he adds: “He will not stretch forth 
his hand to the grave, though they cry in his destruction.” 

Thus it is said in the Psalms: “The upright shall have domin- 
ion over the unjust in the morning ;” but the “wicked shall go to 
the generation of his fathers, and they shall never see light :” “thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell;” “men of the world have their 
portion in this life ;’ but “God is the strength of my heart and 
my portion forever.” “Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterwards receive me to glory.’ “As a dream when one 
awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou awakest (them) shalt thou render 
their imaginations despicable :” “Thou didst set them in slippery 
‘vena thou castedst them down to destruction. How are they 

rought into desolation as in a moment! they are utterly con- 

sumed with terrors.” So Moses is commanded of God to sing: 
K . fire is kindled in mine anger that shall burn to the lowest 
ell. 

Such are the plain and earnest words of God, who wastes no 
time on triflers, while often he permits the most gifted of men to 
take themselves in their own craftiness, and to weary themselves 
to no end, while they would find how they may assail the pillars 
of his sanctuary ; as when that most revelous and atheist crew 
were sent reeling with blindness and rage through the streets of 
Sodom to assault a hospitable door until the pious remnant should 
escape, and let down upon their foes a horrible tempest and intoler- 
able streams of fire and brimstone “from the Lord out of heaven ;” 
that an apostle declares to be for “an ensample unto those that 
after should live ungodly.” 

It might prove of no little interest were we able to trace to its 
origin the belief of mankind in a world to come, and show in 
what forms it was first held, with each new development of it, as 
one dispensation gives way to another, till it be fully revealed in 
the resurrection of Christ from the grave. But the oldest records 
are nearly three thousand years later than the Fall; and whatever 
forms of belief or of imagery relating to a future world may have 
obtained currency in the patriarchal ages, we shall find them inex- 
tricably mingled together in the whole Scriptures; and it is only 
by comparing each group of 5p found in them with the known 
order of events to which they relate, that we can in any degree 
arrive at a satisfactory cohclusion concerning either the original 
belief, or the forms in which it was more customary to express 
that belief when applied to the future destinies of men, as times 
changed from age to age. 

There is, however, one view of the case upon which we cannot 
lay too much stress. It is this. While the heathen, to a great 
extent, denied the resuscitation of the body, and speculated mucb 
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concerning the soul’s immortality, and whether it should remain 
disembodied, or pass through other bodies to infinity, we can find 
no trace in the Hebrew mind of a doubt whether the whole person 
should prove immortal. Some few Jews, about the time of the 
coming of Christ, learned the Grecian philosophy, and came to 
speak of souls as immortal, and capable of existing without bodies 
in the life to come. But so foreign is this to the real Jewish 
mind, that it never found place in the Scriptures, unless it be with 
respect to the period between death and the resurrection; and 
this seems mostly, if not altogether, confined to the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Scriptural view of immortality then is this: Man shall live 
and be judged in his own body. Man in both soul and body is 
immortal. 

At the beginning it is said that “man became a living soul :” 
and when the tree of knowledge became interdicted it was said, 
“ dying tuov shalt die.” The whole person, soul and body, shall 
be given up to the curse. This style of thought runs through all 
the Scriptures, and the earliest versions of the Old Testament by 
the Chaldee Paraphrasts. It is the only one found in the Apocry- 
phal books, and is prevalent in the New Testament, as well as in 
the whole current of Jewish and Christian writers until the pre- 
sent day. And this may in some measure account for the loose- 
ness with which the sacred writers speak regarding the soul, 
the body, the reins, &c. For the soul is sometimes put for the 
animal frame; as in the sixteenth Psalm; while the whole person 
or the life, is more commonly intended. The body or flesh also is 
often put for the whole person; and the reins are put for the soul. 
The heart also is used for the soul, the purpose of a man, the whole 

rson, or the understanding. The spirit is also the soul. See 

att. 10: 28; Gen. 12: 5; Ps. 35: 9; Ps. 16: 10; Act 2: 27; 
Rom. 6: 12; 12: 1; Ps. 7: 9; 16: 7; 73: 21; 1 Sam. 12: 20; Ps. 
45; 1; Isa. 7: 2; Hos. 7: 14; Matt. 15: 19; Acts. 7: 59; Ps. 32: 
2; Luke 1: 47; John 13; 21; Acts 17: 16; 18: 5, 25; 19: 21. 

Still our common distinction of the soul from the body is of un- 
known origin. It is found in Job, the oldest of known books, 
when he says of man, that “his soul within him shall mourn ;” it is 
repeated in Isaiah, when he says of the Assyrian empire under the 
figure of a forest, it shall be consumed, “both soul and body it 
occurs again when Christ will have men to fear God, who “is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell;” while men, though able to 
kill the body, “are not able to kill the soul;” and Paul makes a 
threefold distinction between body, soul and spirit, when he says, 
“ your whole spirit and soul, and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ: “see also and compare Heb. 
4: 12; with 1 Thess. 5: 23 ; Job 14: 22; Isa. 10: 18; Matt. 10: 28. 
But, as already intimated, we shall find the greater number of 
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Scripture expressions with regard to an immortal state to be such 
as are of a practical character, rather than otherwise; and such 
imagery is employed in each case as is most adapted to impress 
upon the human heart the sense it should entertain of eternal 
things, and to raise in each of us the highest and liveliest ideas of 
which we are capable concerning the good or evil laid up for us in 
a future world; while all vain and impertinent enquiry concerning 
that world is discountenanced and avoided. 

The most ancient imagery used to foreshadow the heavenly state 
we shal! find drawn from the memory of the first Paradise in Eden; 
though of this we have few or no clear traces in the earlier books. 
The same is true of the heathen world, who had their Atlantic 
gardens, their Hesperian fields, for the repose, of good men after 
death, and carried about in the rites of Adonis vases of flowers 
mingled with serpents. At the same time the punishments due to 
sin were indicated by the cherubim with the flaming sword defend- 
ing the tree of life ; showing that heaven itself is barred off unless 
sin be removed by the shedding of blood, that now became an 
authorized hope to the whole race to be witnessed by sin-offerings ; 
which Cain first refusing, he was expelled from the Divine presence 
to wander over the earth without rest. This would afford another 
and scarcely less impressive figure of souls left in sin to wander 
from God through all eternity without peace. This however is 
nowhere referred to in the Scriptures: for it was soon superseded 
by the drowning of his posterity, and the whole world that went 
after his errors: and here we have the first image of eternal destruc- 
tion used in Scripture. Thus in Job, it is said: “ Hast thou marked 
the old way which wicked men have trodden, whose foundation 
was overflown with a flood?” And this is used to show that though 
God should delay for a long time to punish, and allow to the wicked 
great affluence of worldly goods, yet is their lot not to be desired. 
And from the same source we have also in Job the view of wicked 
souls trembling beneath the waters; whom he names Rephaim; 
and these the Beptiagint render yiyavtes i. e. giants or earth-born 
(conf. Gen. 6: 4, where they are called Nephilim heroes, or violent 
doers, that all the most ancient versions render giants,) as well as 
ntaves doeSeis, i. e. ghosts or impious persons: in Symmachus 
Geoudzav such as contend with God. See Job 26:5; Ps. 88: 10; 
Prov. 2: 18; 9:18; 21:16; Isa. 14:9; 26: 14,19. It is upon 
some such tradition as this (which Moses also seems to intimate 
in Gen. 6: 4,) that the Hindus, Egyptians and Greeks, based their 
fables of the Titans, Aloides and others whom they assigned as 
examples of eternal punishment to wicked souls in Tartarus. 

The destruction of Sodom afforded an emblem no less fearful of 
thesame thing. Hence of the wicked it is said in Job, that “ brim- 
stone shall be rained upon his habitation,” (18: 15,) and in another 
place, “fire shall consume the tabernacles of bribery.” Hence 
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among all the other imagery of the Apocalypse, we have this of the. 
lake of fire and “are a 21 "2 pd ab. conf. also Ps. 11: 
6; 140: 10; 120: 4; Ezek. 38: 22; and al. In the heathen Tar- 
tarus also fire was assigned as one of the means of torment to the 
wicked, and Phlegethon rolled in waves of fire about the doors, to 
pour its lava afterwards into the abyss. Some allusions appear 
made to the confusion of tongues at Babel, as a figure of disappoint- 
ment to such as devise mischief, and are not able to bring it to 
pass. See Ps. 55:9; Jer. 20: 11; Ps. 85:4; 71:1; Isa. 45: 17. 

As time advances the imagery becomes changed; though in 
many cases the more ancient maintains the preference. The 
pa of the Red Sea, and the passage thence, a become para- 

lical to the journey of life, that to the just ends in the passing of 
Jordan, and Canaan becomes heaven; while the unjust fall by the 
way, and the pit that swallowed up the faction of Korah, the burn- 
ing of Nadab and Abihu and others with fire ; the bite of fiery 
serpents and other plagues upon rebellious men in the wilderness, 
are made the paradigms of maledictions hereafter to fall upon such 
as will not remain at peace with God, and in charity with men. 
See 1 Cor. 10: 1-12; Jude. 11: Deut. 32: 22-24. cf. Ps. 95: 7 
ad fin. and Heb. 3: 7 ad fin. and 4: 1-11. For although many 
things of this sort may seem less clear in the sacred text, they are 
still found there, and they flourish from age to age in the common 
language of the religious world, from which they are taken by the 
inspired penmen. ‘Thus we have in our common language, the 
Ark of Nvuah with his Dove and Rainbow as emblems of Christ, 
who shelters us from the storms of infinite wrath that roll over the 
ungodly, and the Holy Spirit who brings to our souls the olive 
branch of peace in the assurance of pardoned sin, and above, the 
bow of hope sits upon the clouds to be our assurance, that we shall 
not be swallowed up by the floods of the wicked. Each of these 
we shall find glanced upon, as part of the imagery contained in the 
Divine Word. “Come my people, enter thou into thy chambers, 
and shut thy doors about thee—until the indignation be overpast.” 
Isa. 26: 20, 21. A dovelike form was seen hovering over Jesus by 
the Jordan, as an emblem of his peaceable character and kingdom ; 
and when to the beloved John in Patmos the heavens were opened, 
there was seen a rainbow skirting the excessive brightness of the 
throne. So when Satan is destined to be bruised under the feet of 
good men, we have it compared to the trampling of the woman's 
seed upon the serpent; (cf. Gen. 3: 15; with Ps. 91: 13;) though 
perhaps as often to the overthrow of Pharaoh at the Red Sea. 
“Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces as one that is slain.” Ps. 89: 
10. “Jehovah with his sore, and great and strong sword shall 
punish Leviathan.” Isa. 27: 1. Conf. 51: 9; Ps. 74: 13, 14; Ezek. 
29: 3; though the figure is older and occurs in Job to denote any 
boastful and proud king. See Heb. 26: 12. 
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After the times of David, the hill of Zion becomes the most 
eminent type and paradigm of the heavenly state; as we see in 
many places and have yet in our common religious language. 
Cf. tal 51: 11; 60: 14; and 66: 20; with Gal. 4: 26; Heb. 
12: 22; Rev. 21: 1; andal. Soa little later the pollutions of 
the vale of Hinnom gave rise to a new imagery concerning hell ; 
as we find in the Chaldee Paraphrases, and the strictly Jewish 
portions of the New Testament. Conf. Matt. 5: 28, 29, 30; 10: 
28; 18: 9; James 3: 6, and al. and the Targums in various 
places. Nor was it long until the Babylonish captivity furnished 
new imagery of a furnace of fire, wherein state criminals were 
wont to be consumed. Matt. 13: 42,50. And when the 
Grecian became adopted as the sacred language, some from per. | 
the leading religious enigmas of that tongue were mingled wit 
such as were of eastern origin ; whence we are told of the rebel- 
lious angels hurled intv Tartarus. II Pet. 2: 4. 

And as to the true and natural idea of Tartarus itself among 
the ancients, there is little difference but that it was held by the 
later Hebrews in substantially the same form. For, according to 
the poets usually, Tartarus was an abyss, either below the southern 
pole, (as in the Georgics of Virgil,) or below the surface of the 
earth. But according to Lucian, Tartarus is that unformed and 
disorderly state of things which is supposed to exist beyond the 
bounds of organized life and motion and the light of the sun. So 
in the New Testament we have an abyss, and an outer darkness 
as the proper lot of fallen spirits and wicked souls after death. 
See and comp. with Numb. 16: 30; Job 17: 16; 33: 18, 
24, 30; Ps. 28: 1; 9: 15; 30: 3; 40: 2; 55: 238; 69: 15; 
88: 4; 140: 10; 148: 7; Prov. 1: 12; 28: 17; Isa. 14: 15; 
the following passages, Luke 8: 31; Rom. 10: 7; Matt. 22: 13; 
8: 12; 25: 30; II Pet. 2: 4; Jude 6; Rev. 9: 1; 2: 113 7; 
17: 8; 20: 1, 3. 

Opposed to this the joys of the heavenly state are often repre- 
sented under the figure of a victorious king calling together his 
friends to celebrate his nuptials with a feast and sacrifice. See 
Matt. 22: 2; 25: 10; Rev.19: 7,9. So in the Old Testament, 
see Isa. 62: 4,5; and al. passim. 

The burning sands of the Arabian desert are often referred to 
as the dwelling-place of evil spirits, and thus also have we another 
image of hell. See Matt. 12: 43; Luke 11: 24; Jer. 17: 6. 
This seems to have been in use from early times; and here per- 
haps we have a clue to that mysterious personage, Azazel, falsely 
rendered the scape-goat or dnoxounaios, in the Pentateuch. This 
seems to have been no other than Satan himself; who, as the God 
of this world, was named Azazus, Azizus, Azel, Azor, Asor, Azaz, 

i. q. Isis) and many other such like names; all originating in wm 
sh, fire; whence also Estia, Hestia, or Vesta. The name is the 
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same as that of Hephestus, the god of fire, or fire itself honored 
as an emblem of God. Of two goats (Lev. 16: 8) for a sin-offer- 
ing, one was determined by lot as an offering unto God, while the 
other, with the sins of the people as it were imprecated upon his 
head, was let go under guard into the desert (v. 21) as a sign that 
all such as are rejected of God are doomed to the same destruction 
with the Devil and his angels. 

Then we have all the leading images mingled together in vari- 
ous places. Thus the Apocalyptic river of life is anticipated in 
the visions of Ezekiel, while both are drawn from the stream of 
Siloa flowing from the foot of Zion and the temple: (comp. Rev. 
22: 1-3; with Ezek. 47: 1-12 ;) the Paradise of the Gospels and 
Epistles is foreseen to be like Eden by Isaiah; (comp. Luke 23: 
43 ; Il Cor. 12:4; Rev. 2: 7, with Isa. 51: 3;) while the Gehen- 
na of the New Testament with its never-dying worms and un- 
quenchable fire was well known to the prophets. Comp. Mark 9: 
43, 44, with Isa. 66: 23. See also Judith 16: 17; for the same 
imagery. 

Thus much for the leading images and types contained in the 
Scriptures concerning the life to come, and that set forth the things 
of the spiritual world to us in the most affecting manner by means 
of figures drawn from the things of nature here visible and evi- 
dent to our senses. As to subordinate imagery there is almost no 
end. Whatever can delight the senses we shall find in some way 
used to foreshadow the joys of the beatific vision ; and whatever 
is most horrible and destructive is called in 1o stand in the way of 
sin by making the state of lost souls more odious and terrible in 
its desolation to our senses ; that being seasonably warned we may 
avoid those remediless plagues by turning away from the pursuit 
of sin and folly to the life hid with Christ in God, and the follow- 
ing after that holiness which is itself the only essential life and 

liss. 

But as in Scriptural imagery we shall find the popular imagery 
of the times when they were written, so the duration of the future 
world and the retributions there exhibited, is denoted by ordinary 
words taken in the sense they bear in the common language of 
life. No such thing as strict and technical language is to. be found 
in the Scriptures ; but as they are God’s gift to all the families of 
the earth, so they are written in the common language of the fam- 
ily and of ordinary life ; while dialectics and subtilty and logical 
accuracy of words is left to the philosophers, whose works are de- 
signed to be understood only by scholars. In their language we 
are told how God is omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent: 
though these and the like terms convey but a slight impression of 
what things they represent to the minds of the uneducated: but in 
the Scriptures there is no such difficulty of comprehending the 
words employed for the saine purpose ; for there it is said, “Is any. 
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thing too hard for the Lord?” “Whither shall I go from thy 
presence ?” “ Known unto God are all his works from the foun- 
dation of the world.” So in the language of dialectics, heaven is 
a moral state not confined to time or place—the symphony of 
created spirits with their Creator wherein there is no discord: and 
hell is also a moral state, equally independent of time and place— 
the discordance of the creature’s will with that ef God. But such 
language is found ineffectual with the people, and a figurative style 
of representation sets forth the things of eternity with life and 
power to creatures immersed in sense, until death changes our rela- 
tions, and to our awakened senses it is clearly revealed that all 
things in heaven and hell are taught to men in similitudes; as if 
some guardian spirit would warn before his infant charge of ap- 
proaching danger by a dream; while to every class of minds the 
evidence ma seen with equal clearness that both states are 
eternal; to the one by pure reason, to the other by the Word of 
God. Or if the mind be perverse, and take to itself the labor of 
showing how God can honor himself by disregarding moral rela- 
tions and uttering pompous falsehoods, there is no difference ; but 
the sophist is deceived by the most stupid reasoning, and the sen- 
sualist prefers the dictates of his own lust as a reason for God’s 
action to all that conscience or Scripture can raise of most alarm- 
ing imagery to awaken the fear of eternal death. The one refuses 
to allow Scripture to teach that our responsibilities are those of 
immortal beings, on the ground that God is dishonored by such 
responsibilities ; while the other with far greater consistency rejects 
the Scriptures because they affirm the trial of the spirit for eter- 
nity in the present world, and following out the reasoning whereby 
this conclusion is reached he comes at last to the theory of the fool, 
that there is no God at all to direct the affairs of men, because 
they find the world filled with evils for which there seems no 
remedy. 

The terms by which the ancients commonly denoted eternal du- 
ration were such as are also useful (eyen if their primary design 
was not) for the expression of secular relations. Indeed it is hard 
for men to comprehend what is eternal and unchangeable except 
by approximation and figures drawn from temporal things. Thus 
in the duration of the world and the life of men we have what 
needs only to be extended forward without end, or backward with- 
out beginning, to afiord what idea we can have of eternity. Hence 
the word Eternity itself: as its Latin root Zvum, (or rather the 
Greek ,) is taken at once to denote the life of man; the dura- 
tion of the world, and the life of immortal beings. For although 
@vum and @vilas (etas) be more commonly taken when human 
life is spoken of, yet @ternitas their derivative, is taken when a 
long though limited time is denoted: as when Pliny makes the 
wood of cedar eternal, and in another place addresses the emperor 
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as one whose power is permanent, by the title of Eternity ; though 
this last may refer to his honor as a God by the people. In like 
manner the Latin writers use their secu/um to denote a race, an 
age, the life of man, a century, a Jong course of ages, and eternity. 
As the Latins had no other words so apt as these for the expression 
of eternal being, while they are taken in many other senses, (for 
such words as semper will not be thought worth putting in com- 
parison with them,) so the Greeks knew no other words so useful 
to that end as their aie/, (or éel,) and such as are derived from it. 
Thus they said éefdacteiv, to bud forth continually ; &efev%s, 
ever-blooming ; éeryeveota, eternal existence ; devyer?s, or deryerérys, 
eternal, decd/vyr0s, continually turning ; 4eidvos, and 4éidvs, ever- 
lasting ; aedovdia, perpetual slavery ; éeceord, eternal existence ; 
devtwia, eternal life: a&i%wor, evergreen, or houseleek; 4&/wotos, 
always girded; éeOadis, ever-blooming, &c., &c., adv, eternity, 
time, space of time, life-time, man’s estate, the world ; «iw»0c, eter- 
nal, of long duration, permanent. We need not look for authori- 
ties, (as Arist. de Coelo 1. 11) to decide the uniform theological 
sense of these words; for on the face of them, as used in the 
whole circle of religious writers, they show that their primary and 
proper meaning is eternity, or illimitable time, and all other senses 
are but secondary to this, and used by common consent in a man- 
ner more loose («#avgdtegor) for temporal objects, while in religious 
matters they are usually to be taken more strictly (&«g¢féotegor) for 
what is eternal and unchangeable. As ad» may signify the life of 
man, so it may be taken for the vital parts of the body, by which 
it continues in life: as when Hippocrates names the spinal mar- 
row «ov, In like manner, when the Greeks would describe a 
thing as continued indefinitely, they could use #~ in the sense of 
more or farther. Of the Scripture usage, more hereafter. 

But when the Hebrews would use a word that should more than 
all others denote eternity, they preferred D>i> secret, hidden, un- 
known ;. which, in reference to time, will always most aptly sig- 
nify what is indefinite, or obscure as to its beginning or end. 
Besides which, they very frequently used for the same purpose “2 
passing, progress, hence duration, perpetual time, eternity, forever. 
Sometimes both are taken at once as an intensive. Thus, “ Je- 
hovah shall reign (721 25>) forever and ever:” “thou hast put 
out their name (73) D>1y5) forever and ever.”—Ps. 9: 5 (6). See 
Ps. 119: 44; 145: 2; Mic. 4: 5; Ps. 10: 16; 21: 4, (5); 52; 8. 
So 32 "2359 42 Isa. 45: 17. 

Then as what is strong, splendid and glorious, has also the ca- 
pacity of endurance, and what is true, sincere, and faithful must 
excel and outlast what is false, fraudulent and treacherous, so 
so use’ these ideas as parallelisms of what is eternal; and 

mz} takes place of the ‘+ ane Thus they say of the Messiah, 
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“ He shall swallow up death (mz?) in victory.” Isa. 25: 8; and 


of the wicked wise man that has his portion in this life, and his 
godless ancestors, (> mz2-7¥) they shall never see light.” Ps. 
49: 20. 

And as they coupled »3‘> and 4» in the original Scriptures, so 
in the Septuagint we have aldy followed by %, to denote the 
same thing. And as to 2 itself, when taken alone, it often de- 
notes eternity ; especially when coupled with a negative ; as ovxé, 
or “yxé1, no more; and in Scripture use without the negative : 
He that is unjust let him be unjust (#) stil/—and he that is 
righteous let him séz// (#™) work righteousness.” Rev. 22: 11. 1. 
q. Let the unjust (ov*é) never work righteousness, and let the 
just never (“yxé) do unjustly.” i.e. in the times to come when 
Christ hath ceased to reign as mediator, (1 Cor. 15: 24) while of 
the times previous it is said: “ Let the wicked forsake his way— 
and let him return unto the Lord.” Isa. 55: 7. 

Thus we have eternal things denoted by words the most apt we 
can conceive, while they may often be taken to denote what is 
temporal. For in all languages and in all books we find but these 
four general meanings to such words as we are now discussing. 

1. When used to define the extent of personal rights or duties ; 
during the present life. Thus we have under the Mosaic law 
teWovieia perpetual servitude, i. e. servitude for life; as it is said 
in the New Testament to be the privilege of a son to remain in 
his father’s house ¢is dive, forever, i. e. during life, or through the 
whold period of his minority, while a servant is liable to be dis- 
placed at any time. Cf. Ex. 21: 6; John 8: 35. 

“2. When used to define the duration of privileges or duties in 
states, during the existence of the state, or the dynasty under 
whose laws they exist and are in force. Thus we convey real 
estate in our title deeds from A to B, his heirs, executors, and assigns, 
“for his and their use and behoof forever.” So under the Mosaic 
laws Palestine was assigned the Hebrews as an inheritance 
forever, and the priesthood of Aaron was ordained to be forever, 
as an everlasting priesthood; i. e. until the coming of Shiloh to 
abolish the ancient exclusion and sit forever as High Priest to the 
world ; hence his office is described as unchangeable (4xupéfatos) 
or untransferable, and his life indestructible, or indissoluble, 
(axardhutos) because he cannot die, and shall never have a suc- 
cessor. 

3. When used to express the duration of things upon the earth 
that outlast the life of man, or the date of monarchies during the 
existence of the globe itself, or a long and indefinite course of 
ages. Thus the grave is named b> m3, the long home, or eter- 


nal house ; because the dead shall not arise “ till the heavens be 
no more.” So Jonah thought himself cut off from the living, 
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and hoped not that he might return from the bottom of the sea ; 
as he sings in honor of his deliverance: “I said, the earth with 
her bars is closed about me forever.” To the same eflect are the 
mountains named everlasting or perpetual. Cf. Eccl. 12: 5; 
Jon. 2: 4-6; Hab. 3: 6 and al. 

4. When taken to denote the duration of principles and the 
Divine nature, the universal time of all things, duration without 
beginning or end. Thus the elements of geometry are eternal 
truths ; as they depend not upon time or space, and can never 
change. So the obligation to Jove truth, holiness and righteous- 
ness, and to love God as the personification, and we may say, 
embodiment, of all true excellence, is eternal; since they depend 
not upon time, place, or circumstances, and are attributes of Him 
who is unchangeably what he should be. 

Of the just it is said they shall go into everlasting life, and of 
the wicked they shall go away into everlasting punishment. As 
this is uttered in the same sentence (Matt. 25: 46), so both states 
must be deemed of equal duration. Both must exist during the 
life of those who are subjects of them; if they be awarded in the 
future world, (as all, except a few presumers lately sprung up, have 
ever held), they must exist while that world endures. Since in 
that world the kingdom of Christ shall become merged in that of 
God, as all in all, (1 Cor. 15: 24), so those states must endure 
with the duration of that kingdom. 

There can therefore be no ground whatever for a religious life, 
unless there be an immortal state, and the retributions of that life 
must be final and eternal. As to all surmise of another proba- 
tionary period beyond the grave to any portion of the race, if such 
scholars as Tholuck, while wishing to find it so, acknowledge they 
cannot find it in the Scriptures, we may well be excused if we can 
find no evidence of a satisfactory kind in the Divine Word to 
establish aught that looks like affirming that the dead have any 
more “a portion among the things that are done under the sun ;” 
of which the most important to us all is, to “seek the Lord while 
he may be found,” that we may find pardon and life. Paul evi- 
dently knew nothing of all this, though he had been caught up 
into Paradise, and there heard “ iipetkatle words ;” for he affirms 
that “the things that are seen are temporal, but the things that are 
not seen are (aldéva) eternal.” 11 Cor. 4: 18. Neither have we a 
single uninspired voice of the ancient and true church, nor of any 
a authority in early times, to hold forth any other 
view. For as to Origen and a few others in times long after the 
apostles, there is no clear evidence that they doubted the eternity 
of Ged’s retributions; and it is not claimed by any that they 
taught openly such doctrines as men of inferior scholarship infer 
from hearsay that they held in secret, and drew from the dreams 
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of Plato concerning the metempsychosis; by which they would 
have bad men subjected to alternations of good and ill forever. 

But do we affirm that the souls and bodies of the resurrection 
world shall exist, and be pained or comforted so long as God 
exists? To this we would reply, (as Watts has done before), We 
know not that creatures shall exist so Jong. Eternity is an abyss 
too awful to be comprehended, or steadily contemplated by finite 
minds. God has not declared it in so many words; though the 
Church has always so received what he has taught concerning the 
immortality of soul and body beyond the grave. In no known 
religion is the soul held as perishable, or the beatific vision less 
than eternal to the just. Far be from us then the presumption to 
set limits to that of which we know so little; or for any regard to 
such as wilfully destroy themselves, to call in question the immor- 
tality of man, or for any cause deny that the belief of men in an 
immortal state of rewards and punishments is fundamental to all 
religion, and old as the world. 

A certain class of writers indeed have imagined that they find 
more certainty of eternal duration in words of another class than in 
those we have considered. Thus they will have ninz to denote ab- 
solute eternity to God ; while in reality it is (according to the best 
authorities) originally min7 he is, or he shall be; and when he 


speaks of himself to Moses, he uses only the first person of a kin- 
dred verb, (n>nx) J am, or I will be. So that this word derives its 


sense of eternal existence only from conventional usage ; and be- 
cause it is taken for his name who is, i. e., he who exists in him- 
self and not in another. 

Again they conclude that such words as incorruptible, unfading, 
immovable, indissoluble, unchangeable, (dp9agros, auagartos, auagdy- 
tiv0s, aduhevtoc, axatahutos, dnagafaros,)and the like, may be more 
certainly taken to signify what is eternal than 5359, cel, and their 


correlates. In this, however, they are not sustained by any known 
usage; neither have they much confidence in their own affirma- 
tions. For Luke describes the prow of a ship as becoming im- 
moveable (aodhutos) when it grounded upon the Maltese reefs. 
Acts 27:41. And Paul speaks of endless genealogies, (yeveadoyias 
anégavtor) i, e. useless, or worthless, things that are to no end. 
I Tim. 1; 4. So Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of the indis- 
soluble power of a proconsulship, (dxarahuroy xgcrog tig énagyiac). 
Ant. 10: 31. Paul also uses 4g@agoia for sincerity, or purity. 
Eph. 6: 24. Its cognate &m@ouca or ddvapbogia is used for integrity. 
Tit. 2: 7. In early editions we have «@agcia. ’*Audgartos is also 
the name of a plant; (as the houseleek is called de{wov;) and 
from the custom among a pastoral people of crowning with ever- 
greens such as distinguished themselves for anything excellent in 
connection with their calling, we hear an apostle affirm that 
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“when the chief shepherd shall appear,” they that have used well 
the office of a pastor shall be rewarded with an amaranthine 
crown of glory, (dmagévrvow rig J6§y¢ orépavor,) i. e. the honor of 
an evergreen crown. As to dadégéfaros we find it applied to laws, 
oracles, etc., in the sense of inviolable, i. e. not transgressed, 
observed. See Epict. Enchir. 50,2. Plut de Fato 1, and Def. of 
Orac. 3. Joseph. Ant. 18: 8,2. In the New Testament it is 
taken for what is not transient; or, (as Theophylact renders it), 
adiddozos, untransferable. 

But if these words must be taken by Scripture usage for what 
is eternal, (which we do not admit without qualification) then also 
must hell be eternal, for it is represented under the figure of an 
unquenchable fire, (to xg 16 dofeorov) and worms that never end 
life, (6 oxGd4§ abréy ob tedevrz) Mark 9: 44 et al. 

Still that there are some set terms taken by all usage as denot- 
ing what is everlasting and final there can be no doubt. Of this 
class are the reduplicated and intensive forms, met in the New 
Testament. These seem borrowed from the temple service, and 
are said to have been introduced into that service for this end, not 
far from the coming of Christ. For at the close of all prayers in 
the temple, it was customary to say Dbix 7y,forever. But when 
the Sadducees arose, and said there was but one 2259, or world, 
then it was ordered to be said >ixn~3>1 D>ivn-ya, from age to age, 
or forever and ever. i.q. 33] 02599 Ex. 15: 18; and al. sp"2d49-79 
Isa. 45: 17. See also 1 Chron. 16: 36; 29: 10; Dan. 2: 20; 
Neh. 9: 5; Ps. 111: 8; and 148: 6; Isa. 30: 8; Dan. 7: 18; 
Jer. 7: 7; and 25: 5; Ps. 90: 2; andal. For as in the New 
Testament we have «idr 6 weddor for the life to come, as well as 
for the times of Christ; (Cf. Matt. 12: 32; Mark. 10: 30; Luke 
17: 30; 1 Cor. 10: 11; Eph. 1: 21; Heb. 2: 5; and 6: 4; a 
usage well known to the ancient Hebrews, and to this day com- 
mon thropglvall the Christian world. We have also 6 aigy 100 aldvos 
the age of ages ; or ot alaveg tay aidvay the age of ages, i. e. a period 
containing all worlds and all ages, even the eternal time of all 
things ; and this, according to New Testament usage, can signify 
nothing less that what is eternal in duration. Thus: Heb. 1: 8; 
Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever, ¢is tov dive tov aidvos, in 
Heb, sz] pbiv, Ps. 45: 7; To whom be glory forever and ever, 
elg tovs al@vus tay aidvwy, Galatians 1: 5; see also Phil. 4: 20; 
1 Tim. 1: 17; 2 Tim. 4: 18; Heb. 13: 21; Rev. 4: 9,10; 10: 
6; 15: 7; 5: 18; 7: 12; 11: 15; 22: 5; 14: 11; 19:8; 20: 
10. These three last express the duration of hell in the punishment 
of Satan, the beast, and the false prophet, the great fornicatrix 
Babylon, and such as wore their livery. Hence that punishment 
is declared to be as eternal as heaven is to the saints. In Eph. 
3: 21, we have the singular expression, “until all periods of the 
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age of ages,” sis aaoug tus yeveds tod alavog ray aijvwr, a phrase, 
however, of similar import with the others; as it represents eter- 
nal futurity by the figure of successive generations, ages, or pe- 
riods of time, and that, as already observed, constitutes the only 
method we have or can invent by which we can represent to our- 
selves infinite duration. 

There are other words occasionally used to denote eternal or 
unchangeable duration. Thus it is said that Christ hath perfected 
forever, (és t0 diyvexts) the saints;” Heb. 10: 14; and that “he 
is able to save (sis 10 mavtedic) to completeness, or to the uttermost 
all that come to God through him. since he ever (évtoze) liveth to 
make intercession for them.” Heb. 7: 25. So in the Hebrew 
we are told that eternal life is “length of days evermore.” ‘37% 


33) pdip nvas, Ps. 21: 4 (5). But these are less adapted to de- 
note eternity than D549, 71>, m=2, aidv, and their correlates, and 


hence are used but seldom in the Scriptures, while the latter are 
found in common use throughout the sacred text. 

Thus much for a brief view of Scripture imagery concerning 
immortality and a life to come. That the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, and the soul’s immortality that involves it, should both 
be questioned, we need not wonder; since “the natural man 
receiveth not the things of God’s Spirit.” What is sin in his eyes, 
that it should deserve eternal pains? What to him are the laws 
of God that only work wrath to him, while they lay the curb to 
his lusts? What to him is the beauty of holiness, or the glory of 
truth, that he should care for either, so long as he prefers what 
delights he can wring out from the dullest clods and grossest impu- 
rities of the world, before the fruition of God and the never-ending 
joys of the beatific vision? In such a world as ours, and among 
a race so depraved, the miracle is not that an eternal state of being, 
involving as it does sin and pain, should find questioners to rail at, 
or pervert the Scriptures because they repeat to us the voice of 
the ancient church, and the Angel of the Covenant that warns to 
flee from the wrath to come, and lay hold of eternal life, as a 
divine and gracious gift from the Father of our spirits ; but rather 
that it should be received at all, and be found of least efficacy in 
ministering to personal sanctity by alarming us from the dreams 
of sin to find true rest for our spirits in the peace of God that 
passeth understanding ; and that we should be drawn thence to 
take up and repeat the warnings, no less than the invitations, of 
God’s Word. saying to the penitent, “it shall be well with him, for 
they shall eat the fruit of their doings ;” and to the impenitent, “ it 
shall be ill with him, for the reward of his hands shall be given 
him.” 





The Gospel of John and its Times. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, AS INDICATING THE STATE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENT OF ITS TIMES. 


Translated from the German of Baur, by Atrrep H. Guernsey, New York. 


[Ferpinanp Curistian Baur, born in 1792, and since 1826, Professor-Ordi- 
nary of Theology in the University of Tirbingen, deservedly occupies a high 
place among the latest German theologians. His labors have taken a historical 
or historico-critical direction ; and in them he has manifested an extraordinary 
power of analysis and combination exerted upon a full survey of all the mate- 
rials belonging to his subject. Among his numerous productions may be spe- 
cified an essay on the “ Christ-Party in the Church of Corinth,” published in 
the “ Tabinger Quartalschrift, fir Theologie,” in which he demonstrates that 
the apostle Peter never was at Rome, and, consequently, that the pope can in 
no sense be the successor of Peter. Other important questions bearing upon 
Catholicism he satisfactorily disposes of in his “ Apollonius of Tyana and Christ, 
or, the Relations of Pythagoreanism and Christianity.” On the other hand, he 
is no less opposed to the school of Hengstenberg than to Catholicism. In 
several works, among which are ‘Symbolism and Mythology, or, the Natural 
Religion of Antiquity ;” “The Manichean System ;” “The Christian Gnosis, 
or, the Christian Philosophy of Religion in its Historical Development ;” 
“The Christianity of Platonism, or, Socrates and Christ,” he endeavors to 
develop and support the doctrine, that the history of religions is, throughout, 
but the history of God in the finite, and that all forms of belief are but phases 
in the development of the original idea of religion. Baur originally took his 
stand on the philosophy of Schleiermacher, and his work on the Natural Reli- 
gion of Antiquity, may be considered as but an amplification of some hints 
thrown out in Schleiermacher’s “ Einleitung zur Glaubenslehre.” Jn this work 
Baur displays so much eloquence and vigor of thought, that he may be regarded 
as the successor to his master’s genius. The critical labors of Baur extend over 
the whole New Testament canon. The extract herewith given is from his 
latest work, entitled, “Critical Researches concerning the Canonical Gospels, 
their Relation to each other, their Character and Orgin.” All commentators 
have remarked the striking affinity, which, notwithstanding many diversities, 
exists between the first three Gospels; and the no less striking diversity be- 
tween them and the Gospel of Join. This diversity, as far as the exterior of 
the Gospels is concerned, relates to the questions of time and place, and is so 

eat as to make it evident that in one, at least, the order of time has not been 
ollowed. Most commentators have followed the chronology of John, in their 
attempts at harmonizing the gospel narratives. Baur adopts the contrary view. 
He groups together the three Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, under the 
name of the Synoptical Gospels, and wid srg them to be composed with a pre- 
vailing historical aim ; while the Gospel of John he supposes to be composed 
with a metaphysical and dogmatical view ; with the design not so much to 
relate actual events, as to set forth the nature of Christianity in its highest 
stage of development. It is an ideal rather than an actual narrative. He fur- 
thermore holds that it is not the composition of the apostle to whom it is attri- 
buted, but is in all respects an anonymous work, and he further considers the 
last chapter of it to be spurious. This, in brief, is the standpoint from which 
he surveys the Gospels. Affirming to the irreconcilable contradictions between 
these Gospels, and denying the authenticity of the last, which yet is the expo- 
nent of Christianity in its highest form—higher even than that set forth by the 
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apostle Paul—it is clear that he cannot admit of the inspiration of our canon, 
in any sense which we should admit to be answerable to the term. With these 
views he of course treats the Scriptures precisely as he would any other work 
under discussion, applying the same tests, and using the same liberty of com- 
ment, It is needless to say that this is not the standpoint of the Biblical Re- 
pository ; and that, so far, it has no sympathy with the prevailing school of 
German commentators. But it cannot be denied, that from this standpoint 
some of the most acute and far-seeing surveys have been made into the domains 
of Biblical knowledge. What then shall be done? \Ve may ignore all the 
labors of German scholarship. We may in lexicography refuse the aid of Ge- 
senius, because of his “ Neology,” and cling to Parkhurst ; we may refuse, for 
the same reason, to avail ourselves of the labors of De Wette, Rosenmiiller, 
and Baur, resting content with Scott, Henry, and Clarke. If we do not think 
this the wiser course, it only remains to take the Germans as they are ; avail 
ourselves of their labors, and avoid their errors. Yet in all things evil there is 
a germ of good. Truth is so many-sided that if it be only looked at, even from 
a false standpoint, some new views must be obtained ; and we have only to be 
careful not to adopt as true, views whose seeming truth arises from being gained 
from an erroneous point of observation. If a number of observers, from sta- 
tions so widely apart from ours as that occupied by the German commentators, 
see precisely the same things that we do from ours, it surely is a strong corrob- 
orative argument for that view being correct. It would seem, for instance, that 
a Trinitarian, if he needed confirmation in his belief that the Gospel of John 
teaches the divinity of Christ, would receive it when he learned that a writer of 
the acuteness of Baur, looking at that Gospel from a point the whole diameter 
of its orbit distant from his own, should yet pronounce that the setting forth of 
this doctrine is the great object of the evangelist. An author like Baur is 
under no temptation to wrest the Scriptures for support to a favorite doctrine ; 
for if they conflict with his views, he regards their teaching as incomplete or 
erroneous. He who believes a certain doctrine to be true; and also holds that 
the Scriptures teach all truth infallibly, lies under the danger of assuming that 
the given doctrine must be contained in them; and of searching the Scriptures 
for proof for his view, rather than to discover what they really teach. The 
error of the Germans may serve to detect our own opposite crror; or, if our 
view accord with theirs on the teaching of the Bible on any point, it may 
convince us that we have not fallen into that error. On the whels, then, it 
seems to admit of no question that, as interpreters of such a school do exist, and 
as they bring into the support of their views those high resources of scholar- 
ship and talent, which cannot fail to produce many valuable results, the theo- 
logical literature of our country cannot without loss to itself refuse to take cog- 
nizance of their labors. —TraNnsLaTor.] 


In the discourses of Jesus, as found in the Gospel of John, as 
we have shown, the high absolute importance which the evange- 
list ascribes to the person of Jesus, and which is expressed in the 
idea of the Logos, comes forth with all the energy of a conscious- 
ness filled with it. It is just this importance given to the person 
of Jesus which marks the position of this Gospel in the progressive 
development of the Christian sentiment of primitive times. 

In the books of the New Testament canon, if we overlook the 
intermediary transitions, there may on the whole be distinguished 
three types of Christian doctrine, three principal forms of religious 
sentiment, which constitute so many stages in the progress of the 
development of that sentiment. The first of these forms is repre- 
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sented in the synoptic Gospels, and in those books of the New 
Testament cognate with them. Here we see that phase of Chris- 
tianity which stands nighest to Judaism, is the most closely con- 
nected with it, and was the earliest to break away from it, and 
assume an independent significance of its own. Here the abso- 
lute significance of Christianity is this; that it is the Law spirit- 
ualized and made universal, with the new covenant of the forgive- 
ness of sin, which Jesus, as the Messiah or the Son of God in the 
higher Messianic sense, had established through his death. The 
Epistles of Paul present the second form, in the contrast of the 
Law and the Gospel, and in the significance, higher than the sig- 
noptic conception of the Messiah or Son of God, which the as- 
cended Christ has, as the object of faith in the Pauline sense, or 
as Lord of the church. 

The Gospel of John raises itself above this form also; transcend- 
ing even the doctrinal system of the minor Pauline Epistles, it pre- 
sents Jesus, as the subject of the evangelical history, absolutely 
identical with the Logos, who was from eternity with God, and 
who himself was God. In the Pauline standpoint we have the 
nearest measure for that of John. The relation between these 
two standpoints may be thus defined:—That in the relations of 
men to God, which with Paul is the harmonizing of opposites, only 
effected by struggle and contest, is with John the repose of a unity 
lying above these  argay: and that in respect of the person of 
Christ, which with Paul is always a human-divine relation, is with 
John one absolutely divine. The chief opposition with which the 
Pauline system is concerned, is that which is developed in the 
theocratic history of the Jewish people, or of the old covenant, 
between the Law, or sin attaining its full power by means of the 
Law, and the grace of God in the gospel, forgiving sin, and doing 
away with it:—or, as far as the seat of sin is in the flesh, the an- 
thropologic contest between the flesh and the spirit. Involved in 
this opposition, man can only attain the consciousness of the for- 
giveness of sin by faith in Christ, as the object of faith, who suf- 
fered and died for the sins of the world, and himself became sin 
and the curse of the law. By this faith man is justified before 
God, and becomes thereby one with Christ, so that he accomplish- 
es in himself the same process of victory over sin, the slaying of 
its power, and enfranchisement from the /Law, which constitute 
what is essential in the atoning death of Christ. And the chief 
significance of the person of Christ, consists in the fact that he 
has this significance for faith in him; or that he is the Son of God 
who died for the sins of the world, reconciling the world with God 
by his death ; with which is intimately connected, that as having 
died and risen again, and now raised to the right hand of God, or 
ruling with the power of God, he is Lord of the church. Yet in 
his divine power and dignity he is essentially human. He is the 
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second or heavenly man, in contradistinction to the first or earth- 
ly; or, as the principle of sin, done away with through his death, 
is properly the flesh (o¢9§), in opposition to the spirit (»stua), he is 
the spiritual man, who, in distinction from the earthly has in him- 
self the quickening spirit (aveq« (worn), or spirit of holiness 
(avevua dyvoobrys). 

If we compare the Pauline system in this respect with those two 
fundamental ideas of the synoptic standpoint—the fulfillment of 
the law in the gospel, and the forgiveness of sin subjoined to the 
law—it may be easily perceived, that this system is only the har- 
monizing development of those two opposing ideas, hitherto un- 
harmonized. As soon as the forgiveness of sin and enfranchise- 
ment from the power of the law came to be considered in their 
more definite import, they could only be conceived of as a process 
of reconciliation accomplished in the death of Jesus; and the 
higher was the representation of the death of Jesus, and of the 
work of reconciliation fulfilled by it, in the same proportion must 
the importance of the person of Christ become greater. But never- 
theless, as long as the ascending way, so to speak, from below up- 
wards to the Divine power and dignity of Christ was followed, and 
the Divine in him, in its ultimate relations, could thus be con- 
sidered as an accident subjoined to his substantial human nature 
—beyond which we are not justified in going by the undoubtedly 
authentic epistles of Paul—so long the Christian sentiment had 
not as yet attained its ultimate point. The Pauline Christ, in every 
stage of the conception, is but the man Christ Jesus, raised to the 
- Divine dignity. Christ is essentially man, since even as coming 
from heaven, he is called at the same time man (1 Cor. 15: 47). 
It remains for this way, ascending from the finite to the absolute, 
to substitute the other way wherein the consideration proceeds 
from above downwards, and where the substantial thing in the 
person of Christ is not the human, but that which is in itself divine 
—is the Logos, identical with the absolute being of God. From 
this standpoint the whole aspect of the essential nature of Christi- 
anity becomes changed. The first and essential thing in Christi- 
anity is then, not that qapg ery process—objective in the 
atoning death, subjective in the faith in its atoning power—a pro- 
cess rendered necessary by the power of the law and of sin, and 
succeeding through such stern opposition ; but the very essence of 
Christianity is the revelation of the glory of God in the only-be- 
gotten of the Father, the fullness of the Father’s grace and truth 
contained in the Incarnate One, in which ha incomplete, 
finite, and negative prnees to the law given by Moses, is abso- 
lutely abolished. The manifestation of the only-begotten Son is 
itself the absolute working out of salvation, the immediate imparta- 
tion to humanity of the Divine nature. The Logos, as the principle 
of light and life, entering into this contest between light and dark- 
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ness, attracts, as kindred to himself, all who by faith in him become 
children of God; and this union with him in faith, which as such 
is also'a doing (aotv dijOear, iii. 21), comprehends in itself 
simply everything which from the Pauline standpoint can only be 
conceived of as an opposition, only to be reconciled by a series of 
various crises. In short:—That which from the anthropologic 
standpoint of Paul, is the ever-deepening contest in the subjective 
consciousness of the individual, between the flesh and the spirit, 
the law and grace is from the metaphysical standpoint of John, 
the objective contest of the two principles, embracing the physical 
and moral world, of light and darkness, and the process of the Logos 

lorifying himself in conflict with the unbelief of the world, and in 
this very glorification bringing all back to absolute oneness with 
himself. 

Whatever may be thought of the objective relations of these 
various standpoints, it is at least certain that the developed senti- 
ment of John could have the Pauline standpoint only as its pre- 
parative. From the Pauline standpoint only could one proceed 
to that of John, but could not, on the contrary, turn back to the 
former from the latter. The Gospel of John must therefore belong 
to a period when an advance had been made beyond the Pauline 
form of Christianity. The same thing is shown by the relations 
which in this Gospel Christianity sustains to Judaism and Gen- 
tilism. According to the principal passage bearing upon this 
point—(“ Ye worship ye know not what, we know what we wor- 
ship, for salvation is of the Jews,” 4: 22)—Judaism has indeed 
this absolute advantage over Gentilism, that its worship was one 
of knowledge, that is, it was directed toward the true object of 
the religious sentiment; while that of the Gentiles—to which in 
this passage the Samaritan is equivalent—was in relation to its 
object, an erring and ignorant worship. If, as is said in 17: 8, it 
be eternal life that men should know the only true God, then had 
the Jewish people alone the absolute truth. Therefore the Messi- 
anic salvation could come from the Jews only (4: 22); from them 
only could come the Messiah, who should be the Redeemer of the 
world (4: 42). With the knowledge of the true God is therefore 
connected in the Old Testament a continual prophecy of and 
reference to him who should be sent from the only true God as the 
Redeemer of the world. Moses had written of the Messiah : 
“ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote 
of me.”—5: 46. In the writings of the prophets, the theme is the 
Messianic period: “It is written in the prophets, And they shall 
all be taught of God. Every man therefore that hath heard, and 
hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me.”—6: 45. Abraham 
rejoiced to see the day of the Messiah (8: 52), and Isaiah, in the 
vision of his glory, prophesied of him (2: 41). The Old Testa- 
ment religion is shown to be the true one, because in the most 
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important points of the evangelical history, that only was fulfilled 
which had been in part expressly foretold, and in part typically 
represented in the Ola Testament.' 

The Judaism of the Old Testament thus indeed stands in the 
most intimate relation to Christianity. But the Gentiles have also 
a certain share in that light of the Logos which in the beginnin 
shone in the darkness. For that light which came into the worl 
before the Logos became flesh, lighted every man (1: 9); and 
when the evangelist with special emphasis (11: 52) declares that 
Jesus was not to die merely for the Jewish people, but that by his 
death he should also unite in one whole the scattered children of 
God, he presents these scattered children of God as being also in 
the Gentile world. The greater was the unbelief of the Jews, and 
the less therefore the object of the efforts of Jesus could be attained 
among them, so much the more must its accomplishment come to 
pass in the Gentile world, in which there was also a greater sus- 
ceptibility for the word of God and for faith in Jesus, than among 
the Jews ; and the evangelist actually in several passages distin- 
guishes the Gentiles in this respect above the Jews. 

This equal adaptation and capacity of the Gentiles for partici- 
pation in the Messianic salvation, is with the evangelist a long- 
settled matter ; a question which is. no longer, as in the epistles of 
Paul, an occasion of contest, and of eager discussion, em 
into play all the feelings of the time. It is a question which has 
been answered by the fact that there was a Christian church, con- 
sisting of Jews and Gentiles, united in one whole. The evange- 
list repeatediy adduces this oneness of a Christian church, consist- 
ing of various elements, and considers it as something which could. 


'«* And his disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.”—-2: 17. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.".—3: 14. “Then 
Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.” — 
6: 32. “He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his bell 
shall flow fountains of living water. But this he spake of the Spirit, whic 
they that believe on him should receive, for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified."—7: 38, 39. ‘And Jesus, when he 
had found a young ass, sat thereon; as it is written, Fear not, daughter of 
Sion: because thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt.” .. . . “That the 
saying of Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who 
hath believed our report * and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed @ 
Therefore they could not believe, because that Esaias said again, He hath 
blinded their eyes and hardened their heart ; that they should not see with their 
eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be converted, and I should heal them. 

hese things said Esaias, when he saw his glory and spake of him.”—12: 
14,15; 38—40. “After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accom- 
plished, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst.” .... “That 
the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken. And 
again another Scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they have pierced.” 
—10: 36, 37. 
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only be effected by the death of Christ, considered as a publicly 
displayed signal, which should attract the observation of all men, 
in order to their believing in him ; or as the condition upon which 
his earthly existence, as it were the germ of a plant springing from 
him, might become the foundation of a community waxing greater 
and greater.’ This would seem to prove that he saw this unity as 
aithing already realized before him. The evangelist could not 
herein so definitely perceive the immediate result of the death of 
Jesus—(in 18: 15, 16, with the laying down his life for the sheep, 
is immediately connected his bringing the other sheep which are 
not of this fold, that there might be one fold)—unless at the time 
when he wrote his Gospel, that death had actually produced this 
effect. As only in the unity of a Christian church, consisting 
indifferently of Jews and Gentiles, the evangelist could see the 
accomplishment of the object of the manifestation and labors of 
Jesus ; and as he must, in the accomplishment of this object, assign 
to the Gentiles a share the more important in proportion to the 
negative attitude which the Jews, in their unbelief—the portrayal 
of which forms the main theme of this Gospel—maintained toward 
this object ; so does that perfectly free position which the evange- 
list holds with respect to Judaism constitute one of his peculiar 
characteristics, and indicates a. time in which Christianity, in its 
course of development, had overpassed the contradictions of the 
earlier period. Judaism already stands in the far distance, and 
everything positive which it has, as the Sabbath and circumcision, 
from the point of view where the evangelist stands, has become 
completely indifferent ;* and of the Mosaic Law itself he speaks 
most decisively, as of something which pertained only to the Jews, 
and which they only could call their own.’ The evangelist, as 


* And this he spake not of himself: but being high priest that year, he 
poe that Jesus should die for that nation ; and not for that nation only, 
ut that also he should gather together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad."—1: 51, 52. ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.’ This he said signifying what death he should die.”—1 : 32, 33. 
“ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life."°—3: 14,15. ‘‘ The houris come that the Son of man should 
be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone ; butif it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
—12: 23, 24. 

2 “ Jesus answered and said unto them, I have done one work, and ye mar- 
vel. Moses therefore gave unto you circumcision, (not because itis of Moses, 
but of the fathers ;) and ye on the Sabbath-day circumcise aman. If a man 
on the Sabbath-day receive circumcision, that the law of Moses should not be 
broken ; are ye angry at me because I have made a man every whit whole on 
the Sabbath-day ?’—7: 21—23. 

+ «Tt is also written in your law, that the testimony of two men is true.”— 
8: 17. “Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 
gods ?—10: 34.” 
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well as the apostle Paul, does not overlook the higher inward signi- 
fication of the Old Testament, nor the prior claim which the Jews 
might make on the Messianic salvation: they are the i+ his own, 
to whom the Logos came (1: 11); but it is equally evident to 
him that by the unbelief of the Jews, which had now become an 
established historical fact, the Gentiles had actually entered into 
the same right of possession. Thus we have precisely the Pauline 
view of the relations of Judaism to Christianity, only that here it 
does not appear as one which must be made good by contest and 
debate ; but it has actually wrought itself out into objective reality, 
in the existence of a Christian church consisting of Jews and 
Gentiles. Christianity has now taken its place in its absolute 
significance above Judaism and Gentilism. In the words of Jesus 
(4: 21), that the hour had already come, when the Father should 
be worshiped neither on Mount Gerizim nor yet in Jerusalem, 
but that the true worshipers of God were they who worshiped 
him in spirit and in truth, the evangelist has given utterance to 
the sentiment of his own time. It has already become to him a 
historical truth, that both Judaism and Gentilism could stand but 
in the same negative relation to Christianity, as the only true reli- 
gion ; and that therefore both Jews and Gentiles had a like rightful 
portion in the Messianic salvation wrought out in the Christian 
church, so as, in the unity of the whole, to constitute the one flock 
under the One Shepherd. 

In respect to the relations of the evangelist to Judaism, the pe- 
culiarity is worthy of note, that the standing name by which in 
this Gospel the opponents of Jesus are denoted, to how different 
classes soever they may belong, is “the Jews.” There is no uni- 
formity in this use, and Fit os no limitation, no specification. 
There are passages where it would seem that the expression can 
only designate the members of the Sanhedrim ; and others, again, 
where it is used interchangeably with “the Pharisees,’ whom the 
evangelist sometimes distinguishes from “ the rulers.” Then there 
are other passages where it can only signify the inhabitants of the 
capital, the evangelist marking a distinction between them and the 
“rulers.” And finally “the Jews” seems to be interchanged with 
“the multitude,” to whom, again, the name sometimes stands op- 
posed. This designation is selected for all the opponents of Jesus, 
come they whence they may ; whether they actually set themselves 
against him, or disputed with him. In Galilegas well as at Jeru- 
salem, on the shores of the sea of Tiberias as well as in the temple, 
it was “the Jews” with whom Jesus had todo. He is the one, 
and they the other moral person, represented as speaking or 
acting. By the Synoptists, on the contrary, this designation is 
never used for any who might be the opponents of Jesus; they 
mark them out definitely and specially ; it is with John only that 
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all possible opponents are comprehended under the one name, “ the 
Jews.” 

It is believed that this fact—as also the characteristic of these 
opponents, answering to this name, in which concur all the indi- 
vidual qualities of the Jews, and all the separate motives of their 
opposition to Jesus in this one, that they did not believe in him, 
that their fundamental characteristic was unbelief—can only be 
rightly explained by the peculiarity of this Gospel as a whole, by its 
plan and object :—that its object, namely, to set forth the revela- 
tion of the glory of the incarnate Logos, could only be attained by 
means of contrast. And it is further believed, that this fluctua- 
ting, general use of the term “the Jews,” to denote all the opponents 
of Jesus, taken in connection with the universal tendency to set 
forth the Jewish people in the mass as unbelieving, would seem to 
point out the later Gentile-Christian standpoint from which this 
Gospel has been composed :—that an eye-witness, a native of Pal- 
estine, one familiar with the domestic affairs of the nation, an ac- 
quaintance, moreover, of the high priest, would not have expressed 
himself so indeterminately :—that it does not elsewhere occur that 
this designation denotes the rulers or other separate parties of the 
Jews :—that the expression betrays rather the subsequent original 
observation of a distant time, and is, as far as it goes, an argument 
against the authenticity of the Gospel. 

In this designation of the Jews are undoubtedly concentrated all 
the peculiarities of this Gospel; but from this name it only follows, 
when this peculiarity is considered by itself, that the author of this 
Gospel, be he who he may, composed the evangelical history which 
is the subject of his representation, not from a purely historical, 
but rather from a higher religious or dogmatic point of view. As 
he had before his eyes, as an established historical fact, the great 
contrast in which Judaism stood to Christianity, he carried it over 
to his evangelical history, and therefore denoted those opponents of 
Jesus, whom the Synoptists, living in the actual survey of the cir- 
cumstances, designated by the special historical names of Scribes, 
Pharisees, and the like—by the general name of “the Jews;” in 
order by that name to trace back to its first beginning and cause, 
that, opposition as it subsequently developed itself; and to set forth 
the entire relation of Judaism to Christianity, from a general point 
of view rendered necessary by a wider survey. But that he should 
survey the historical relations of his time from this point of view; 
that, notwithstanding the Christian church contained in itself a 
considerable Jewish-Christian element, the complete breach be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity should appear to him as a fact 
accomplished, could be possible only from the standpoint of an 
author who had not merely adopted the Pauline view of the rela- 
tions of Judaism to Christianity, but had further developed himself 
in an independent spirit, and had pressed forward to the full per- 
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ception of the absolute idea of Uhristanity. 50 littie Wilh tum is 
Christ the Son of David (é« oxéguatoo 4a8is, Rom. 1: 3,) that he 
seems to reckon his birth at Bethlehem among the Jewish fictions.’ 
In place of the Jewish genealogies, with him appears the universal 
humanity of the odg& yéveo0a of the Logos. Only in the scene of 
the entry into Jerusalem, does he bring forward prominently any- 
thing of a Messianic character, in the manner in which it is repre- 
sented by the Synoptists; but this is with-him but a new point in 
the testimony which the Jews in their unbelief, bear against them- 
selves. if they, after the immediately preceding miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus—with which the entry into Jerusalem, and 
especially the following catastrophe stand in such close connec- 
tion—could so little resist the impression of the divine dignity of 
Jesus, that they offered homage to him as the Messiah, it could be 
only a new proof of the overmastering, the irradicable power of 
their unbelief, that they would not, nevertheless, recognize him as 
the Messiah. What Jesus did and suffered to take place in respect 
to him of a Messianic character, is according to the representation 
of the evangelist, only an accommodation on his part, in order 
to take away from the Jews that pretext for their unbelief, that 
they could not believe on him on account of his lacking the Jew- 
ish criteria of the Messiahship.* But for the evangelist himself, 
and from his standpoint, everything Jewish has so little of a per- 
manent and important significance, that as his idea of the death of 
Jesus shows, he looks upon the whole Old Testament as a period 
of religious history already accomplished, and therefore past away 
as far as relates to the Christian idea. 

When we consider the great authority which the apostle Peter 
was for the Jewish-Christian portion of the Christian church, we 
shall not be surprised to find that an author who, on the question 

1 “Others said, This is the Christ. But some said, Shall Christ come out of 
Galilee? Hath not the Scripture said, That Christ cometh of the seed of David, 
and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was ?”—7: 40, 41. 

? In this respect} it is remarkable, that while with Matthew (21; 1 sq.) the 
entrance into Jerusalem was a transaction carefully provided for by Jesus him- 
self, as essential to the Messiahship, John (12: 9 sq.), on the contrary makes of 
the scene only a ceremony transacted by the Jews, which Jesus, after the people 
had commenced the movement, made use of, in order not to be found wanting in 
this prophetically announced criterion of the Messiahship. We cannot here 
infer a different transaction from this difference in the narrative, and suppose as 
Schleiermacher does, a double entry. Strauss has shown the impossibillty of 
this supposition (ii. 301 sq.) Itis strange that the disciples only should not 
have known the Messianic nature of the transaction. But the remark of the 
evangelist in verse 16, parallel to the passage 2 ; 22, should be thus understood: 
After the death of Jesus, the Messianic relation of what had taken place was 
first clear to them, for they then first comprehended it in the true sense, and 
perceived how it was to he taken; that an earthly king was no more to be im- 
agined, than was an earthly temple in 2; 19. They first attained a true know- 
ledge, when they had thrown aside everything Jewish, and learned to appre- 
hend it in its mere typical import. 
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as to the relation of Judaism to Christianity, had so decisively 
adopted that view where he could not stand without holding to the 
principles which had first been made good by the apostle Paul, 
should not leave this point of the historical circumstances of his 
time altogether untouched. If we may consider chapt r xxi. to 
be genuine, this was done by the evangelist in a very nificant 
manner. For however obscure it may be, how the tarrying of the 
disciple until the coming of the Lord (ver. 22 sq.) is to be under- 
stood, this much is plainly to be seen, that to the apostle Peter’s 
glory of martyrdom is opposed some other distinguishing advan- 
tage belonging to the apostle John. Were it the express will of 
the Lord that he should tarry till He“ came, he was thereby raised 
above the requisition which might be made on him in respect of 
that martyrdom, and could in no wise be set below those apostles 
whose name, like that of Peter, shone in all the glory of a mar- 
tyr’s death. If he were the survivor of the apostles—the only re- 
maining disciple—yet only so because he was awaiting the Lord— 
this would be a distinction peculiar to him, which would place him 
the higher, the less he shared it with others. He was the disciple, 
who, as the awaiter of the coming of the Lord, should not die. 
The correction, in verse 23, in respect of the saying which went 
abroad respecting the apostle John, only shows that the ovx éa00»7- 
oxsw was a too positive interpretation given to the words of the 
Lord ; but it says nothing of an actual dying. It is not said that 
he was actually dead nor that it was appointed for him also to die. 
He thus remains the disciple of whose death no one has anything 
to say—of which no one might speak—in whose name, as well as 
in whose Gospel, death was lost in life. This was unquestionably 
a decisive preference of the apostle John over even Peter; and 
the care which was taken thus to specify it, could only be caused 
by the wish, in the contest with the Jewish-Christian party, whose 
chief authority was the apostle Peter, to maintain at least an equal 
authority for their own apostle John. But as we consider chap- 
ter xxi.“as an addition subsequently appended, we see indeed, in 
this parallel between John and Peter, how deep an interest was felt 
by the party which was based upon the principles of the Gospel 
of John; but this would seem to leave no connection with that 
Gospel itself. 

But what is remarkable is, that in the last chapter a tendency is 
only more decidedly expressed, which can scarcely have been over- 
looked in several passages of the Gospel itself. Strauss was the 
first to point out that the fourth Gospel, in the relation in which 
John and Peter stand to each other, manifests a sort of premedita- 
tion ; that in some places, in a peculiar manner, it endeavors, if 
not to place John before Peter, at least to set him by his side. The 
fourth Gospel alone, by the standing designation of 6 “aOyrij dv 
jyanq or éepldes 6 'Inoots—of which the Synoptists, with whom Peter 
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maintains the undoubted primacy, know not the least—distin- 
guishes John, to whom beyond all doubt the designation refers, in 
some sense beyond all the others; and this confidential relation of 
the beloved disciple, appears in those instances where Peter was 
obliged to have recourse to the mediation of John :—as for example, 
when he could only learn through John, whom Jesus intended by 
what he said of the approaching betrayal (13: 24.) Peter himself 
must here have recognized his own less intimate relations with 
Jesus. It is indeed, as Strauss remarks, a merely external advan- 
tage, without any connection with an closer relations with Jesus, 
that according to the fourth Gospel alone, it is John who, as known 
to the high priest, procured for Peter access to the palace, when 
Jesus was detained there (18: 5); but with this stands immediately 
connected, that the Synoptists ascribe especially to Peter and not 
to John also, the zeal which impelled him to follow his imprisoned 
master. Here also belongs the circumstance, likewise noticed by 
Strauss, that the fourth Gospel places John beneath the cross of 
Jesus, where none of the disciples appear in the Synoptists; and 
that he is there placed in a relation to the mother of Jesus, of which 
the others make no mention. This selection could only be the 
result of the intimate relation in which John stood to Jesus ; and 
from this relation the effort is everywhere visible, whenever an 
opportunity occurs of comparing the two disciples, that John shall 
at least not be deferred to Peter. The author of the gospel touches 
most strikingly upon this rivalship in the narration in chapter xx., 
where something is continually said of each of the two, which 
brings the one into comparison with the other. ° The two disciples 
go to the sepulchre together, but John outran Peter and came first 
to the sepulchre, stooping down into which he saw the clothes 
lying, yet without going in. Peter then, who came after John, 
went into the sepulchre, and examined the clothes more narrowly, 
for he saw that the napkin was not with the linen clothes, but was 
wrapped up in a place by itself. ‘Then the other disciple who first 
came to the sepulchre went into it, and here he did only what Peter 
had done before him; but then it is said of him only, not of Peter, 
that as the result of this seeing—for the faith of the disciples at 
this time was one which required sight, not an intelligent one,— 
that he believed.’ It is indeed true as Strauss remarks, that the 
distinctions belonging to Peter, as the honorable surname given to 
him by Jesus (1: 43), his undoubting confession (6: 68), are no more 
passed over in silence in the fourth Gospel than are his weakness, 
and the rebuke received by him in consequence from Jesus ; but 
if we take in the mass that which refers to the peculiar relations 
of these two disciples to each other, it will appear that when this 


* The passage, John 20 : 4, 5, is one of those in which this Gospel most closely 
coincides with that of Luke (compare Luke 24: 12); but Luke speaks only of 
Peter, without saying anything of John. 
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thing and the other is ascribed to Peter; which tend to place him 
—although still at the head of the disciples—in a not exactly favor- 
able light, it is John as the author of the fourth Gospel, who men- 
tions it, while it is not found in the Synoptists. It is remarkable 
that while all the evangelists relate that at the apprehension of 
Jesus, one of his followers drew a sword, and cut off an ear of the 
servant of the high priest, it is it only the fourth evangelist who 
records this actian, of which Jesus disapproved, as having been 
committed by Peter. And not merely is this related (18: 10), but 
the evangelist returns to it, after minutely detailing Peter’s three 
acts of denial, in order to make use of this transaction as an occa- 
sion—which in the connection in which it stands, as Strauss cor- 
rectly remarks, seems so careful and deliberate that its purpose 
can not be mistaken—for fastening upon Peter that stroke of the 
sword. The hesitation of Peter (13: 8) to suffer his feet to be 
washed by Jesus, affords indeed a fine testimony of his devotion 
to Jesus, but manifests, nevertheless, but little capacity for rightly 
understanding the deeper meaning of this transaction. Just as 
little for his credit was it that his thrice repeated denial should be 
again brought to mind in a manner so humiliating for him, by the 
threefold question put by Jesus (21: 15 sq.). If in all this we see 
but corrections and amplifications of the synoptic narration, then 
must this Gospel stand in a relation somewhat similar to the synop- 
tical mine. om But how improbable is it that all these traces con- 
cerning Peter and John should have utterly disappeared from the 
synoptical traditions. Could this relation to Jesus of the beloved 
disciple have been so unimportant, that they should have given no 
hint of it? And yet how can we doubt of it, when John himself 
as author of the Gospel, informs us of it? Then the question be- 
comes still more pressing, Was he really the author ? 

However this may be decided, the particularity with which the 
relation of these two disciples to each other is narrated in this 
Gospel remains the same, and the ground of it can only lie in the 
historical circumstances of the times in which the composition of 
the Gospel took place: in the high authority which the apostle 
Peter had in so great a part of the Christian church. What then 
shall we think to have been the special design of the author of this 
Gospel ?—Perhaps just this: To bring into recognition that parti- 
cular form of the Christian sentiment which is set forth in this Gospel 
of John. But how else could this be done but in contrast to the 
prevailing direction of the existing forms of the Christian sentiment 
—which were, in general, the Pauline and the Petrine—to place itself 
above which was the necessary tendency of a Gospel, in which the 
principle of the Christian sentiment assumed an absolute signifi- 
cance so widely different. What then is the beloved disciple, who 
lay in the Lord’s bosom, the confidant of his inmost thoughts, in 
comparison with whom even Peter stood at a distance—what 
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other is he than the bearer of that form of the Christian sentiment 
which is expressed in his Gospel—of the absolute idea of Chris- 
tianity, as it is adequately conceived and expressed in John’s doc- 
trine of the person of Christ? Why should it seem strange that 
in the position which John and Peter seem to stand toward each 
other, may be recognized the high significance which that form 
of the Christian sentiment represented by John had assumed in the 
historical relations of the time? 

As Peter is the representative of the twelve apostles, the posi- 
tion which the evangelist gives himself in respect to Peter, points 
out the relations in which he placed himself towards the other 
apostles. This deserves, however, a somewhat closer considera- 
tion, in order to place what has been before remarked in a still 
clearer light. A contradiction, a polemic attitude, like that which 
we perceive in Luke, does not here manifest itself; but so much 
the more does the evangelist represent the entire degree of know- 
ledge and spiritual capacity which the apostles had attained during 
the life of Jesus, as one so low and imperfect, that it stands at an 
infinite distance from that standpoint, from which he looks back 
upon this earlier period. Here belong the texts in which the evan- 
gelist expressly affirms that the disciples did not at first understand 
the true and proper sense of what was said and done by Jesus ; 
but only subsequently, after his death and resurrection. (Compare 
2: 22.) After his resurrection the disciples remembered what he 
had said (verse 19), and then for the first time understood his 
meaning, and then believed the Scripture and the word of Jesus. 
So also (12: 16) the disciples did not at first understand the Mes- 
sianic import of what occurred at the entry of Jesus into Jerusa- 
lem ; but after he was glorified, it is added, then they remembered 
that these things were written of him, and that they had done these 
things unto him. Of the numerous misunderstandings of the 
words of Jesus, of the so often inept questions which they put to 
him, how many are laid to the charge of the disciples. (Compare 
4: 31 sq.; 5: 5sq.; 11: 8sq.,16). The last discourse of Jesus 
to his disciples, especially, contains proofs of how little able were 
they to comprehend his meaning, and the evangelist seems to have 
taken pains to make their spiritual incapacity manifest. How 
unappreciative is that question of Thomas, “ Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest, and how can we know the way?” (14: 5). 
How incomprehensible is the demand made by Philip, “ Lord, 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us” (verse 8). ew humi- 
liating to the disciples the reply of Jesus, “Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” (verse 
9; compare also 14: 23; 16: 17,29). At so imperfect a stage 
of their spiritual life the disciples at that time found themselves, 
because they had not yet received the Spirit, which Spirit could 
only come after the glorification of Jesus (7: 39). The whole 
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scope of the parting discourse goes to indicate a period when the 
Spirit imparted to the disciples had raised them to quite another 
stage of knowledge and of spiritual sentiment. But the greater is the 
difference between this later and that earlier period: the greater is 
the more everything which raises the Christian sentiment to that 
higher standpoin:, belongs to a period subsequent to the earthly life 
of Jesus ; at so much greater distance does the evangelist stand from 
that Jewish view which would have the entire capability for the 
apostolical office conjoined to the earthly life of Jesus, and to the 
converse of the disciples with their immediately present Lord. 
Judaism took its stand on the personality of single individuals as 
conductors of the whole ; on{the apostles, and of these especially, 
on the apostle Peter. From opposition to this view arises the 
gentle irony of the evangelist towards the apostle Peter. In his 
view the Spirit, as the universal principle of the Christian faith 
and life, stands above the personal in the apostles ; and the greater 
is the fullness of that spiritual life which had developed itself in 
the Christian church from this principle, first become operative 
after the departure of Jesus, so much the more do the apostles 
retreat into the background, for they who believed on him should 
also receive the Spirit (7 : 39); and in the parting discourse it may 
hence be seen how the idea-of the denelien passes over into the 


broader idea of the disciples, for the greater part of what is there 
said accords with the latter as well as with the former. In this 
respect it may here be worthy of notice, that the solemn title of 


anootoho: does not occur in this Gospel, and the twelve are only 
named where something depends upon their name which can ex- 
cite no very high regard for them. Thus (6: 67) Jesus asks the 
twelve whether they also will go away from him ; and honorable 
as is the confession of Peter, it is just here that the evangelist 
notices that Judas, the betrayer, had been one of the twelve. 
Thomas also, in the scene characterized by his unbelief, is intro- 
duced as one of the twelve. 

Taking all these things together, we look upon the evangelist 
as an author who already stood at a distance from that oldest 
circle of Judaism. . 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE DEMAND AND DEMONSTRATION OF A FUTURE RETRIBUTION 
IN NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Grorce B. Cueever, D.D., New York. 


Ir is a curious thing to compare the apparatus of Natural The- 
ology with that of Revealed, and the idea of progress in the one 
with that of .progress in the other. 

Natural Theology is that which may be known of God from the 
things that are made, and from our experience of God’s govern- 
ment. In considering the things that are made, we have, not only 
our senses, but our scientific apparatus, our instruments of exam- 
ination. In considering our experience of God’s government, we 
have to examine the moral nature of the creatures governed, and 
their relations to the Creator and Governor. 

Now in considering the question, How far can Natural Theology 

o ?—we have to remember that our admirable increase of means 
or examining the works of God, and our facilities of accurate and 
universal investigation, are greatly owing to the effect of Revealed 
Theology itself. Natural Theology can go farther now than it 
could in the time of Plato, as to minuteness and universality of 
demonstration ; but it cannot go a whit farther as to the great 
points demonstrated. Plato could see those points—the goodness 
and justice of God, and the righteousness of his government, though 
he could not have written a book like Paley’s Natural Theology. 

And yet, from insight glances at conscience and God, and from 
meditation on the good and evil as related, Plato could perhaps 
have written a more powerful book than that, more overwhelm- 
ingly convincing than Paley’s, more directly and triumphantly 
appealing to every soul’s own convictions and intuitive certainties. 

rogress in Natural Theology is of two sorts; first, the know- 
ledge and comparative anatomy of facts, which men, with all the 
apparatus given by Christianity, and a science under the light of 
hristianity, can gather in regard to Nature discoursing of God ; 
and second, the knowledge of the utmost and highest conclusions 
which men, under the light of Nature merely, and without the 
light of Revealed Theology, ever have drawn, or would draw, or 
could, from the same facts, so far as they have known or could 
know them. 

Progress in Revealed Theology is simply the increased know- 
ledge of the facts in God’s Word, together with comparison and 
interpretation of them under the olisus of God’s Spirit. Pro- 
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gress in Revealed Theology is shut up to the Divine Word, and 
the Divine Spirit in and by that Word. 

And just so progress in Natural Theology is shut up to the 
study of the creation, and of governed creatures, which, together 
with experience of the government of God, is the Word in Natu- 
ral Theology. Thy judgments are as the light that goeth forth. 
And we remark in regard to this progress also, as before, that it is 
not possible except under the guidance of the same Spirit of God ; 
for except by Christianity, by the light of the Bible, and the teach- 
ings of God's Spirit, there could be no real, fundamental advance 
in Natural Theology, from the day and the light of Plato. The 
apparatus for the study of creation, and the apparatus for the 
study of the Bible, are both, in the ordinary acceptation, a series 
of mere external instrumentalities, dependent, for the manner of 
their use, upon the state of mind in the observer. The great im- 
portant thing in both cases, is the inward apparatus in the state of 
the feelings, the habits of the soul. 

And here comes in the fact to be considered, that it is the crea- 
tures themselves who are their own judges or jurors on the ques- 
tion of the sentence of Natural Theology. The guilty examine 
the guilty, the condemned of conscience the condemned ; set a 
thief to catch a thief. It is impossible here to expect a fair, unfet- 
tered, unbiassed conclusion. The conclusion rests upon the exami- 
nation of facts in our own consciousness and inward nature, as 
well as in our sight and knowledge of external nature. We know 
confidently, therefore, beforehand, that the conclusions of a Natu- 
ral Theology made up by such critics, if they took into view at 
all the moral nature of man, and his relations to God, must be im- 
perfect, to say the least, and would be most probably deficient in 
such a way, as to be actually some of them untrue. There would 
be a coloring of the facts, and a special, dishonest pleading in 
regard to them, except with beings in strict friendship with God, 
seen ashe is. And if they did not take into view the actual moral 
natuife of man, and its relations to the Divine government, that 
neglect alone would be enough to falsify the conclusions of a par- 
tial examination, because those conclusions would be still applied 
as universal, whereas they cannot cover the providence of God in 
regard to fallen creatures. 

There is a Natural Theology in God’s Word, especially in the 
Old Testament. David broached the highest province of it in the 
139th Psalm. The Book of Job is a grand, glorious, mystic hymn 
of Nature and of Providence to God. And Solomon entered upon 
some of the knottiest and deepest questions and intricacies of Na- 
tural Theology, in the Book of Ecclesiastes. And when he 
“spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, and of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes,” he must have made 
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such a work, that if that book had remained, it is likely that Paley 
and the Bridgewater gentlemen would have been spared the time 
and labor given to their treatises, as a work in science quite of 
supererogation. 

They went much farther and deeper in Natural Theology in 
those days, than most Natural Theologians have ever dreamed of 
doing. They grappled with great questions, and generally, when 
they erred, seem to have erred in defending God, rather than ex- 
cusing man, which indeed they did not seek todo. Pursued with 
something of their spirit, the study of Natural Theology, to a 
mind that loves to behold God in his works, becomes, next to the 
pursuit of Revealed Theology, the most comprehensive and inter- 
esting study in the world. The definition of it, as a science, is 
simply this, according to the interpretation of terms as well as 
things, the Word of Nature in regard to God, or Nature dis- 
coursing of God. Comprehensively conceived, its study includes 
that of all other sciences, as necessary or subservient to its 
thorough prosecution. An extensive and profound knowledge of 
Natural History is requisite, not merely the history of all known 
living creatures and their habits, but the history and classification 
of ascertained facts in the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, and of all revolutions and phenomena in the earth, the air, 
the sea, and the heavens. All possible histories of Nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, and all possible philosophies of natural his- 
tory, furnish materials for the studies of the natural theologian. 

A knowledge of Natural Philosophy is requisite, or the scientific 
investigation of the causes of material phenomena in the universe, 
the laws by which they are produced, and the harmony in which 
they are united. This department of Natural Science includes 
the divisions of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, 
Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and indeed the inves- 
tigation of all forces that affect the senses, or are perceived to affect 
the external universe. Then comes the science of Chemistry, so 
filled with interest and crowded with discoveries, and elevated in 
importance by the investigations of the last half century. The 
science of Anatomy, individual and comparative, of man and of 
all creatures, and the researches of Physiology as to the nature 
and laws of life, and its connection with matter and spirit, are of 
the greatest importance. Last of all the natural sciences must 
be named Astronomy, the noblest, sublimest, and most perfect of 
them all, opening to the mind such boundless prospects of the glory 
of God in his created universe, in scenes of wisdom, power, and 
love, whose magnificence is indescribable and inexhaustible, and 
whose extent baffles all conception. 

These are sciences, and departments of science, concerning the 
works of God in creation, exclusive of the science of the soul. 
And yet Natural Theology, as it has for the most part been pur- 
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sued, has been almost exclusively conversant with these sciences. 
And in truth, the slightest examination of any of the natural sci- 
ences will show how dependent we.are upon a scientific know- 
ledge of their principles for a knowledge of the manner in which 
the God of Nature is revealed in his works. The inventions of 
human art, produced in the prosecution of those sciences, may be 
considered useful just in proportion as they enable us to extend our 
knowledge of the universe, and through that our knowledge of 
God. Take, for instance, the inventions of the telescope and 
microscope, which have opened to us on either hand such amazing 
views both of the extent and minuteness of God’s created uni- 
verse. By the first of these instruments the mind is introduced to 
the knowledge of an extent of God’s empire, of which before not 
the wildest imagination had dreamed, nor the most exalted and 
enlightened mind could conceive. We behold celestial wonders 
in regions of space, to which thought had never travelled. We 
see the operations of the Almighty extending with the illimitable 
expanse of creation to countless spheres and systems, to millions 
upon millions of other suns than ours, irradiating millions upon 
millions of other perfect worlds, revolving in the immensity of 
space, and wheeling orderly around the throne of God. We are 
thus made familiar with conceptions of infinite power and infi- 
nite wisdom, such as otherwise we could never have gained in this 
existence, from the created works of the Deity. e are intro- 
duced to a knowledge of the probable infinitude of God’s universe, 
a point of immense importance in our Natural Theology; a point 
on which the mind of Dr. Chalmers in his Astronomical Discourses 
dwelt with so much power, with such a vast sweep of excursion 
into the field of the Divine attributes. These glorious excursions 
could not possibly have been made without the invention of the 
telescope, an instrument which is justly regarded by the devout 
mind as a providential gift from God to mankind for the greater 
knowledge of his own character. 

But if by means of this instrument we are admitted to such 
amazing discoveries of the infinitude and boundless glory of God’s 
created universe, and carried where we see the stars that at the 
world’s creation sang together, performing their revolutions of 
glory in obedience to the great will of the Supreme, and where 
we may hear the music of their congregated spheres praising God, 
we are also introduced, by the intervention of the microscope, to 
discoveries not less amazing in the infinite minuteness with which 
the wisdom and power of God are manifested on a scale invisible 
to mortal sight, but equally perfect and complete with the exhibition 
of his glory in the rolling worlds. By the disclosures of this instru- 
ment we learn that every mote in the sunbeams may be as wonder- 
ful as a world in the sky; every particle of dust on the wing of a 
butterfly is an organization demanding omnipotence in minuteness 
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as directly, and demonstrating it as wonderfully, as the constitu- 
tion of worlds millions of times larger than our globe. Every 
drop of green water on the surface of a stagnant pool is indeed a 
world teeming with thousands of inhabitants, needing as much 
care from God as the suns floating in infinite space; and every 
particle of mould is a forest of trees and plants, where the branches, 
leaves and fruit can be plainly distinguished, and must be formed 
by the same Almighty hand that hangs thé planets in the sky, and 
whirls the suns of ten thousand world-systems on their swift 
career. All these microscopic revelations are wonders that con- 
found us with a sense of the omnipresent and infinitely minute 
agency of God. They force upon our souls some sense of that 
attribute, through which not a hair of our heads can fall to the 
ground without God’s notice. 

But, minute and vast as these researches are, and wide and sub- 
lime as is the sweep of these contemplations, they carry us, as we 
have intimated, not much, if anything farther, in our conclusions 
in regard to God, than men went in the time of Plato. In his 
time, that which might be known of God from the creation of the 
world was clearly seen, wherever there was any heart to see it. 
And the great ideas of God demonstrated by the creation are as 
elearly known without the telescope as with it. If those ideas 
were not the intuitive product of the soul, on beholding the crea- 
tion through the senses, neither telescopic nor microscopic vision 
or demonstration could ever produce them. And indeed the crea- 
tion is given of God, not to produce those ideas, but simply to 
call them into action, set them at work ; a great point of consid- 
eration, to which we shall refer a few pages farther on in this 


essay. 

Now there is this subjective as well as objective Natural Theo- 
logy ; and the teachings of the subjective are greater, more sub- 
lime, more important by far, in many respects, than of the objec- 
tive. The teachings of the subjective are necessary to put the 
teachings of the objective in their right light and position. I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made. What do the capacities, tenden- 
cies, faculties, and workings of my soul teach me in regard to God 
and a future state of existence? For a long period this question 
was entirely neglected, or deemed scarcely to be considered as 
having any connection with the depths of Natural Theology, 
which was limited tu the consideration of evidences of design and 
goodness in the body and the globe. 

But in truth it can be no other than almost a truism, that the 
science of Psychology, the science of the human soul, is perhaps 
more important for a right pursuit of Natural Theology, than the 
science of the whole universe beside. In the highest and noblest 
of his works God has left the clearest impress of his power and 
wisdom. It is nowhere said that the created universe was made 
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in God’s image, but it is said that in the image of God created he 
man. And this refers unquestionably to man’s spiritual essence, 
and not to his perishable body. Why then should the mechanism 
of the body merely be made the subject of examination in the 
pursuit of Natural Theology, while the faculties and life of the 
soul are relinquished to the province of the metaphysician. When 
it is said in the page of inspiration, I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made, we know of no reason for confining the exclamation of 
wonder at God’s power and wisdom in the creation of man to the 
marvelous mechanism of his outward frame merely. Much more 
fearfully and wonderfully are we made in the soul than in the body. 
And far more amazing displays of Divine wisdom and goodness 
may be found in the structure of the mind, than in that of the 
physical frame which it inhabits. Here then, in the study of 
mind, is an incomparably nobler sphere for the conclusions of 
Natural Theology, than in the study of matter, or of mere animal 
life, or of the motions of the universe. 

The connection between the mind and the body is yet greatly 
in the dark, and the evidences of design in the wise and benevolent 
adaptation of the one to the other, with the relations in which the 
physical and mental faculties mutually stand, and the influence 
which they mutually exert, are yet to be opened and exhibited. 
The same may he said in some degree of the connection between’ 
the mind, and the spiritual world for which it is fitted. If proofs 
of the Divine agency in wisdom and benevolence, are opened to us 
so abundantly, and of such absorbing interest in the relations be- 
tween the mechanism of our bodies and the physical world we in- 
habit, in the adaptation of creation to our wants, and of our wants 
and faculties to the mechanism of creation, much more may we 
suppose would such proofs rise into view, more numerous and more 
glorious in the study of the relations between our souls and the 
spiritual world, the adaptation of that world to our spiritual exis- 
tence, and of our spiritual wants and faculties to the nature of that 
world. 

And as perhaps the existence of an external world might be de- 
monstrated from the examination of the mechanism of the body 
merely; that is, take the structure of this body merely, supposing 
you were to find it somewhere in the immensity of space discon- 
nected from the universe, and you could prove from its nature that 
there must be a particular world for which it is designed, and to 
which it belongs; just so, from an examination of the structure and 
faculties of the soul, there might be demonstrated the existence and 
nature of a spiritual world, for which the soul also is particularly 
designed and to which it belongs. And as the consequences of the 
infringement of the laws which regulate the connection between 
the body, and this world may be deduced from study and demon- 
stration in the body alone as well as from experience, and even 
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before experience and the dreadful result may be clearly shown 
before-hand, which would follow from an inconsistency between 
the body and the world in their mutual relations, so the conse- 
quences of the infringment of the laws which regulate the connec- 
tion between the soul and the spiritual world for which it is de- 
stined, might be deduced in like manner from study and demon- 
stration as well as known from the pages of revelation. And from. 
the nature of an immortal spirit the latter consequences might be 
shown to be as lasting as the soul itself, that is eternal, just as the 
former consequences are as lasting as the body itself, that is to its 
dissolution. 

In such an examination, one of the first inductions on which 
we should set out would be necessarily the evidences of disorder 
and guilt in our nature; and infallibly connected with these, the 
evidences of our accountability to God, and the internal pre-inti- 
mations of a judgment to come. An investigation of the nature 
and workings of the great reality of conscience, as a development 
of our being, would be another branch or chapter of our self-know- 
ledge, as the material of a correct Natural Theology, leading to 
Revealed. 

Condillac, in a passage which we shall quote at another point of 
of our argument, makes the declaration, remarkable indeed for a 
metaphysical philosopher at that day, that the state of the soul in 
the ignorance and concupiscence produced by the fall, is the only 
one that can properly be the object of philosophy, because it is the 
only one made known to us by experience. But an impartial ex- 
amination of the human soul as fallen, would require a philosopher 
under the influence and guidance of the spirit of God; a regene- 
rated heart, as well as an acute and far-seeing intellect. No other 
person could be fearless and unprejudiced in this tremendous in- 
vestigation. There are steps to be taken, where a man’s feet need 
to be shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace. The 
adaptation of the memory to a future judgment; the adaptation 
of remorse of conscience to a future retribution; the adaptation 
of the law of association to the mind’s education for eternity, and 
the influence of that law in such education; the power of the 
body over the soul, and the imperceptible, gradual, but sure pass- 
ing of the nature of the body into the character of the soul that 
is enslaved by it; the incongruity between sensual habits formed 
upon the soul during its abode in this world, and the nature of the 
future world; the impossibility of happiness in that world for a 
mind thus corrupted in this; in fine, a tracing, so far as possible, 
the nature of our spiritual faculties, and of the laws that regulate 
our moral, intelligent, accountable being, and the consequences of 
the perversion of those faculties and the infringement of those laws ; 
—all these fields of fact and of thought would come into view, to be 
swept over in crossing and recrossing paths, full of thrilling and 
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solemn interest The science of physiology, pursued in close con- 
nection with that of psychology, would throw amazing light on 
such researches, and tend more fully to reveal God in his works. 
How interesting and instructive, with this great object in view, 
would be the collection and classification of all facts in reference 
to the development of the human mind in the human body! In- 
deed, the science of metaphysics, in such a mode of pursuing it, 
with such an object, instead of being a cold, dry, repulsive study, 
would be one of the most solemn, tangible, interesting pursuits in 
the world. It would be raised into an importance and solemnity 
second only to that of the investigation of the Scriptures them- 
selves. And it would evidently become a science fit only for de- 
vout minds, or rather, which only devout minds would be capable 
of investigating, and not a science to be left merely to men of 
great acuteness of intellect and power of abstraction. Such 
powers fire requisite, but without the devout spirit, they lead inev- 
itably into error, and the greater the power, sometimes the greater 
the error. 

It is manifest that the starting point in such investigations is 
everything. If we take man as he is, the great prominent fact 
first demanding our notice is that of sin and suffering; and to 
proceed aright, we must take our starting-point in the evidences 
of guilt and disorder in our nature. If we exclude or deny these, 
or slur them over in a hasty, superficial, unwilling consideration, 
our whole conclusions must be wrong ; we shall go on in darkness. 
As in a post mortem examination, the surgeon finds the hidden 
proof of mortal disease, which could not have been counteracted, 
except by the immediate interposition of him who made the body, 
just so in our examination as natural theologians, we find in man, 
taking him as dead, (dead in trespasses and sins) accepting him 
as dead, andentering on the examination as a post mortem, we 
find the causes of death and the explanations of it, in his own 
system; but taking him as living, we either do not and cannot ex- 
amine, or, satisfied with a superficial touch upon his pulse, we say 
there is no mortal illness. If we start with man as living, we come 
to a dead and false theology; if we start with man as dead, we 
come to a living theology, a theology that restores man to life, and 
explains all the otherwise inexplicable inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of our system. If we take man as dead into the dissect- 
ing room, we operate boldly upon him, and discover the nature of 
his constitution; if we take him as alive, we are afraid to cut, and 
can discover nothing. 

Now, starting in error as to this great point of guilt and ruin in 
man, or passing it by as not in the province of Natural Theology, 
we cannot possibly arrive at the true system. We may gain in- 
struction from what sometimes happens in the investigation of the 
material universe. Sir Isaac Newton was near seventeen years 
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pursuing his vast and intense calculations in vain in regard to the 
system of the universe, in consequence of a slight mistake, a mis- 
take not by himself indeed, but adopted from others, as to the mea- 
surement of the earth’s circumference. Thus in theology, a man 
may fail utterly of learning the true system, and may be involved in 
inextricable miscalculation and error, because of a misconception 
as to his own character and place in that system; a mismeasure- 
ment of man’s nature. He must take an accurate measurement 
of himself before he can learn God, or find a theology of salvation. 

The passage from Natural to Revealed Theology therefore is 
through the soul of man; the bridge of connection is in our being, 
even our fallen being. We can pass from Natural Theology to 
Revealed in no other way. There is no other connection but that 
of human guilt. Natural Theology, excluding man’s moral nature 
from its investigations, teaches nothing directly concerning sin, 
nor concerning a Redeemer from sin. It does so inferentially, for 
it presents the problem of misery in the creation, and suggests that 
sin in the creation somewhere must be the cause of misery; and 
finding sin in man, we have found the solution of this fact in Natural 
Theology ; the great fact of suffering, and that two under the domin- 
ion of a benevolent God. But if we stopped short of the examination 
of human nature in our Natural Theology, we should have no pas- 
sage whatever from Natural Theology to Revealed. There would 
be a great gulf fixed; nothing in Natural Theology to indicate the 
necessity or predict the character, or prepare the way of Revealed 
Theology. ‘The doctrines of a Saviour and of the scheme of re- 
demption stand perfectly isolated from the doctrines of the wisdom, 
benevolence, and power of God, as manifested in the material uni- 
verse. Andif there were nothing but mechanism in that universe, 
or nothing but intelligent and animal life, or if the researches of 
Natural Theology were restricted to the discovery of design and the 
proofs of a benevolent designer, the Revealed Theology would be 
without any requisition or counterpart in Natural Theology. Bring- 
ing the two together we should not find any evidence of union, no 
proof of their belonging to the same system, no mutual demonstra- 
tion of each others truth. It would be like taking two parts of a 
note, which has been cut asunder, and which is to be presented for 
acceptance, and unexpectedly finding that the one has no connec- 
tion with the other, and does not belong to it, and therefore the 
note cannot be paid as genuine. There is something lost between 
the two parts. Even though the hand-writing, so far as it goes, 
may be seen to be the same, yet the one part talks of obligations 
to which the other part has no respondence; and unless the lost 
portion of the note can be found, the two parts are comparatively 
useless. 

Just so it is with Nataral and Revealed Theology. They both 
centre in man, not in man’s animal or material mechanism, but in 
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man’s moral nature and character. They centre in man’s fall and 
depravity, which is a truth not of Revealed Theology only, nor of 
Natural Theology only, but of both. The passage from Natural to 
Revealed Theology is through man’s guilt and ruin, through the ex- 
amination and knowledge of man as he now is, not as he came 
from the hand of his Maker. Natural Theology before the Fall 
could have had nothing to do with sin or suffering, and of course 
in that position of things, the revelation of a Saviour would have 
been irrelevant. It might have been a good revelation but not 
needed. The unfallen beings of this world would have said that 
there was some mistake, that the revelation must have been in- 
tended for some other world, that the note presented was not due 
in this world. ‘The truth and power of it in this world must de- 
pend upon the correctness of the indictment against the inhabi- 
tants of this world; and if that fail, if there be no proof of that 
in us, then the scheme of theology does not belong to us, is one 
with which we have nothing to do. Natural Theology not only 
does not correspond tv it, nor countersign it, but is against it, re- 
cognizing no such beings in existence, as those to whom it pur- 
ports to be presented. 

But Natural Theology, after the fall, has everything to do with 
sin and suffering. Natural Theology that does not take up and 
consider this great fact of sin and suffering is a lie. Natural Theo- 
logy that goes on in its investigations, regardless of sin and suffer- 
ing, is as sure to build a wrong system in its conclusions, as a 
natural astronomy, which should go on calculating on the theory of 
the attraction of cohesion, without any knowledge or regard of the 
principle of gravitation. But this great fact of sin and suffering 
exists, and is found in man as a moral being, in the present devel- 
opment both of his body and mind, in man as a shattered being, a 
being in disorder and ruin. And if man as such a being be ex- 
cluded from consideration in Natural Theology, as for the most 
part has been the case, if Natural Theology be pursued to see 
what it tells of God, without the recognition of what it tells of our 
actual relation to God as fallen creatures, then there must be a 
palpable want of conformity, to say the least, between its conclu- 
sions and the presentations of Revealed Theology. 

Indeed, Natural Theology can be but a jumble of contradic- 
tions, if it goes on without the recognition and investigation of 
man as a sinful being. For it is constantly stumbling against 
facts, which it has no possible way of explaining or accounting for, 
and which an infidel may push to the destruction of all certainty 
in its conclusions. The mere notorious facts of suffering and of 
death, in such painful and horrible forms, upset the system of 
Natural Theology, even as to its demonstration of the Divine bene- 
volence and power, unless it takes in the consideration of man’s 
depravity, and by this bridge passes over to its conclusions and 
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supports in Revealed Theology. For, death and suffering are in- 
consistent with goodness or with power, or with both. If God is 
infinitely good and powerful, whence a world of suffering? If he 
is good, but not infinite in power, he is not God; the demonstration 
of a God fails. If he is infinite in power, and permits suffering 
without sin, he is not infinite in goodness, and so again, he is not 
God. Natural Theology, without the recognition of man’s guilt, 
might possibly drive a soul into atheism, but cannot demonstrate 
the being of a God. Natural Theology, without the recognition 
of man’s guilt, demonstrates an evil being, somewhere, but not a 
perfectly good being, not God. 

But let Natural Theology take up man as he is, man as a sinner, 
and its demonstration of God is perfect; and it leads, besides, di- 
rectly to Revealed Theology, which, when it comes, joins it as per- 
fectly as a keystone does the arch. Natural Theology, rightly built 
up, demands Revealed Theology for its completion and support, as 
the arch demands the keystone, and likewise, to a certain degree, 
predicts the form of the keystone. Even as this page, which we 
are now reading, if we tear it asunder, predicts, in the part which 
we have already read, the tenor of that which was torn off and 
was to come, and shows, in the outline of its torn edge, the gene- 
ral outline also, which the lost or invisible part of the page must 

sess in order to fit it, so the page of Natural Theology, where it 
Grats off, and leaves us, in its teachings towards God, waiting for 
the remainder of the page, demanding the remainder of the page, 
predicts the nature of the part which is to come. For Revealed 
Theology is but the continuation of Natural Theology, and is to bring 
forth the development and completion of the plan, of which we see 
already the commencement. 

And as, if an author were to commence a story on a fixed plan 
and outline of fact from the beginning, but were to leave it unfin- 
ished with the first volume merely, an acute observer could judge 
from the development of character and the progress of events thus 
far what would probably be the tenor of the second volume, and 
what conclusion the form of the story as far as developed would 
demand ; so it is, in some little measure, with our judgment from 
the first volume to the second of the story of our being, in regard 
to God and the future world. From the tenor of the first, from 
our book of Natural Theology alone, if we read it carefully, we can 
predict many things with much accuracy, can guess as to what is 
needed, as to what may be expected, and in some things can more 
than guess as to the conclusion, as to what must take place. 

It is in some degree these principles, on which bishop Butler 
proceeded in the Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion with 
the constitution and course of Nature. But his great design was 
to answer and remove objections, by showing that the same 
objections lie against the ordinary course of God’s providence, as 
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are brought by unbelievers against the course of religiof, Natural 
and Revealed. Nevertheless, the objector receives the providence 
of God in this world as that of a just and righteous God, notwith- 
standing the acknowledged objections, and why should he not 
receive the system of religion? But bishop Butler did not show, 
nor undertake to show, the information which Natural Theology 
by itself actually demonstrates in regard to what will be, as shown 
in Revealed Theology, in another world. He reasoned that since 
things are so and so in the constitulion of nature, under which we 
live, we see that they may be so and so, as religion teaches that 
they are, in that world to which men are advancing. But Natural 
Theology, so far as it goes, is demonstration, not mere probability ; 
and the object of the natural theologian is to find out how far 
we can learn our relation to God and the attributes of God, with- 
out a Revelation; thence to see what we need in a Revelation ; 
and from the comparison between Revealed and Natural Theology 
to establish the truth of both more clearly. 

It is a solemn investigation on which we are entered. We shall 
find at every step that we are fearfully and wonderfully made. We 
shall find how fearfully, by finding how terrific the aelf-chisery, how 
vast and irremediable the destruction, produced by the misuse and 
perversion of our spiritual powers. They are fearful, because 
they can be so fearfully perverted, because while the enjoyment for 
which they fit the scl is God is so exquisite and infinite, if they 


preserve their direction and allegiance towards Him, the destruction 
which they accomplish, and the retribution they produce, egeelly 


infinite and intolerable, if the soul be alienated from Him. e are 
fearfully nade, because the wondrous capacities of our being are 
capacities as vast for evil as they are for good, as terrible for 
remorse and suffering, as they are wonderful for beatitude in the 
image and possession of the holiness of God. We carry about 
with us, in our very faculties, the ministers of heaven or hell, and 
in our own character the elements that are to determine which 
ministry we shall be under for eternity. Our faculties of being, in 
the frame-work of our nature, are as those fixtures in our build- 
ings, which may convey the element of light and life, or the ele- 
ment of destruction. We ourselves are filling the fountain that is 
to supply these fixtures in our souls. They are not yet tried for 
eternity. The night has not yet come, it is day with us, and the 
filling of the fountain is not yet finished. But the elements are 
fast forming and pouring in. Jt remains yet to be seen what the 
development will be in the night of death, in the opening and 
kindling of these faculties, these fixtures of our immortal nature 
in the eternal world. It remains to be seen whether they burn 
eternally with seraphic fire, with a serene and steady flame of life 
and joy that is one with the atmosphere of light, love and bliss 
around the throne of God, or whether they kindle up only to flash 
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upon all our existence the lights of remorse and despair, and to 
envelop the whole building of our being in the flames of hell. 
There may be that development ; there will be that development, 
if we have filled our being with the elements of character out of 
Christ. There must be that development, when the elements of 
sin in an immortal nature advance to God, for our God is a con- 
suming fire; and if we go into eternity with the fixtures of our 
being filled with the element of sin, there can nothing follow there, 
but the spontaneous combustion of our spiritual nature in the ele- 
mental fire of the second death. 

But here some might be disposed to say, you have already ad- 
vanced upon the ground of Revealed Theology and taken a step, 
which you could not take, but by the light of the Word. We an- 
swer, no, by no means. We have gone no farther than men in a 
state of nature have gone, by the law written in their hearts, and 
by the light of an accusing conscience. But then, it is quite im- 
emery after a revelation has come, to see things in the light of 

atural Theology merely. Wecannot do it. Thesun shines and 
we cannot help seeing his light, and seeing all things in his light. 
There is a very remarkable passage in the Psalms on this point, 
referring to God as our source of light. With thee is the fountain 
of life: IN THY LIGHT SHALL we see LicuT. In God's light onl 
can we ever see and determine what is true light. When God’s 
light shines, it embraces, surrounds, and takes up within itself all 
other light, and shows at once how far we saw in other light cor- 
rectly. But when God’s light in his Word is shining, and men see 
it, they cannot retreat out of it, and confine themselves to what is 
called the light of nature. They endeavor to do this, sometimes, 
but they inevitably carry into Nature the light which they have re- 
ceived from Revelation, so that in such a case what they say is the 
light of Nature is in reality the light of Revelation by which they 
examine nature. In this way sometimes men of an infidel spirit, 
wishing to exalt their own powers, and to deny the necessity of a 
revelation, are found stealing from Revelation itself a measure of 
light and knowledge, which they could not otherwise have possessed, 
but claiming that stolen light as their own, and setting it down to 
the credit of nature and themselves, in order that by this species 
of forgery, this moral and intellectual swindling, they may cast off 
the authority of Revelation, and set Nature and their own minds 
above it. But the truth is, men who have once known the light of 
Revelation, although they may deny it to be from God, cannot carry 
on a single process of their being, except in that light. They may 
shut their eyes, and say that they are working in their own light, 
but they have only been robbing God; that is, they have added 
God’s light to their own, and deny him as the source of it. In 
God’s light they see light, and yet, in God’s light they deny light. 
In this way, deists have sometimes for a season successfully palmed 
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upon the world a system of Natural religion and morality of such 
apparent excellence, that by it they have sworn they could enter 
heaven, denying both the necessity and reality of any other reve- 
lation. This is one of the basest, most subtle, most hypocritical 
and detestable pieces of fraud ever practised. 

But it is manifest that a man who possesses the light of Revela- 
tion to argue against cannot confine himself to the light of Nature 
to argue by. If I know the positions of my antagonist, my own 
positions will inevitably be very different from what they would or 
could have been, reasoning in total ignorance. It is impossible, 
after a Revelation has come and produced its claims, to see any 
jonger in the light of Nature merely. A man might as well go up 
and down some crowded thoroughfare at noon, with a bundle of 
winking tapers in his hand declaring that he is walking by the light 
of those tapers, when in fact he can scarcely see them shine, be- 
cause the light of the sun is so powerful. Or supposing the lamps 
on the sideways were lighted at noon-day, a man might as well 
undertake to tell you exactly how far and how much he can see by 
those lamps. It is obvious that while the sun is shining, he does 
not see anything by those lamps, nor is it possible to tell, until the 
sun is withdrawn, how much or how little, he can see by them. 
A lady might sit at the window of her parlor, into which the sun 
is shining, and place a lamp upon the table by her side, and pursue 
a difficult piece of needle-work, or study a book of elementary 
science printed in very fine type, supposing or asserting that she 
was pursuing her task by the light of that lamp, or that she could 
tell exactly how much light the lamp sheds upon the needle or the 
page. But it is obvious that this is impossible. And so it is im- 
possible for us, in the full blaze of Revelation, to see by the light 
of Natural Theology merely, or to tell exactly how much light we 
should have, if Revelation were withdrawn. 

There is in some respects more light, in some respects less than 
men_aré willing to allow. There is more light sinned against than 
we suppose. There is Jess light as to the way of acceptance with 
God, after sinning against light than the deists maintain. The 
light of nature is accusing, not redeeming; the light of revelation 
is both accusing and redeeming; but in the blaze uf redemption, it 
is not possible to say how far the accusing light may at times have 
shane on towards the direction of the redeeming light. Nature 
reveals no Saviour, but a conscience burdened with sin feels the 
necessity of one. 

Were the light of Revelation suddenly withdrawn from us, after 
having been long accustomed to it, we should feel as if there were 
no light at all in Nature, nor ever could have been; that is, if we 
might suppose it withdrawn as suddenly and entirely as we might 
suppose the light of day changed instantly into midnight. Men 
would grope as do the blind. Place yourself in a dark room with 
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a door partly opened into another room in which there is a very 
dim light burning, and remain there a while, and you will at length 
see with ease all the objects around you, even by that light. But 
now let an individual enter from the open sunlight, and at first he 
will not be able to see anything. He will not even see that there 
is a door partly open, or that light is shining through it; and if you 
should ask him to hand you a tumbler or any object in the room, 
he would grope as in a dungeon, neither able to see you nor the 
object you have requested him to give you. He will say that you 
have no light, and when he departs he will report you as living 
without light. It is somewhat so under the blaze of Revelation, 
with our conceptions of the degree of light possible to shine from 
the creation and from men’s natural reason. They who believe, 
rejoice in, and walk by the light of Revelation, give men in the 
dark room credit for too little light; they who deny a Revelation 
give them credit for all the light there is in the world. 

We are able, however, to reason from absolute fact in the case 
of man without Revelation, and to compare their situation both as 
respects light and darkness with Revelation itself. Next, we are 
able to study the nature of the human faculties, and to see how far, 
very nearly, their development goes in the intuitive or deductive 
acquisition of moral truth. And as to the argument from design 
in the works of nature, in regard to the being and attributes of 
God, that is almost purely an intellectual investigation and demon- 
stration, the commencement of which is so far found even in pagan 
theology, that Paul not only declares that God’s natural attributes 
may be known by man naturally from the things that are made, 
but he even goes further, and appeals to the stream of heathen 
poetry, for the proof of men’s natural conviction and knowledge of 
the relation between themselves and their Creator. 

Now in an endeavor to trace the stream of Natural Theology from 
the very beginning of the light of nature as it strikes on men’s minds, 
including their own consciousness in the knowledge of their own 
minds, the very first marked, indisputable, universal phenomenon, 
after that of the being of a God, is that of conscience towards God, 
inwardly declaring guilt, corroborated by the testimony of obser- 
vation and experience outwardly, demonstrating guilt, and fullowed 
by the testimony both of conscience and the course of nature pre- 
dicting retribution. And the same inward consciousness and ex- 
ternal evidence that proclaims man’s guilt, proclaims likewise 
God’s righteousness. In proportion as the nature of man is de- 
veloped in Natural Theology, so are the attributes of God developed 
in relation to man, especially in relation to man’s guilt. 

Now it is clear that guilt is not a thing of God’s creation, sin 
cannot be created. Sin is man’s own product, not God’s. What- 
ever God made must be good. God would not make anything not 
pleasing to himself; but nothing could be pleasing to God, which 
was contradictory to his own righteousness ; therefore God could 
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never create a sinful creature. Man at the creation must have 
been upright. But man as he is, is not upright, but depraved. So 
therefore, between these two incontrovertible facts, the fact of 
man’s uprightness as createg of God, and man’s depravity as 
he now is, there lies somewhere the inevitable fact of man’s change 
from an upright to a sinful being, or in other words the fact of 
man’s fall. 

Now if Natural Theology can any where fix the commence- 
ment of that fact, Natural Theology can show the history of man’s 
fall. There was a time when Natural Theology could do this ; for 
the first man who fell, and the first race of men who found them- 
selves depraved, would know this without a revelation. But no 
such record in Natural Theology comes down to us. Neverthe- 
less, Natural Theology teaches that there must have been a period 
when sin was introduced, and the race became sinful ; a period 
when the state of moral wrong, which we now find to be univer- 
sal, began with man, for it could not begin with God. In regard 
to the demonstrations from Natural Theology, it makes no differ- 
ence whether we fix, in accordance with Revelation, on the first 
man Adam, as the originator of the fall, or take a point lower 
down in the stream of human existence. But if we take, as the 
most likely supposition, the fact preserved for us by the Revelation 
of the sin of Adam, then from Adam downwards it is easy to see 
what must have been from the beginning the teachings of Natural 
Theology. On the supposition of Adam’s fall, the first general 
truth demonstrated in Natural Theology is, that Adam’s posterity 
were begotten in Adam’s image. It is useless to deny or argue 
against universal experience. There is no dictate of Natural 

heology clearer than this, that men inherit the moral character 
of their parents. If their parents had been holy angels, the off- 
spring would be so likewise. If their parents had been fallen 
angels, and the race were continued, the children would partake 
of their parents’ likeness. Who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean? If we should for a moment suppose a race of beings 
continued in hell, it would be inevitable that such a race, univer- 
sally and individually, would perpetuate the characteristics of hell. 
Good angels would not be born in hell. Good men would not be 
born in hell. So with a depraved race on earth; angels cannot 
be born of such a race; good beings cannot. That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh. And so it began speedily to be found and to 
be recorded, that from Adam downwards the children of men be- 
gat sons in their own image, not in God’s image. 

Now this was a truth of Natural Theology. It really needed no 
revelation to show this. Adam knew that he was fallen. Per- 
haps he knew, perhaps not, that all his race would be born of him, 
like him. But whether he knew it beforehand or not, he disco- 
vered it speedily. And the evidence of it was increasing every 
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year. This conclusion of Natural Theology, rendered so infallible 
in the murderous propensities of Cain, was strengthening in regard 
to the whole race up to the time of the deluge. The information 
which Adam himself would give to his descendants respecting the 
fall and expulsion from Paradise, was living, natural information, 
the testimony of a living witness, by his own experience, for nearly 
a thousand years; and the consequences of the fall every man 
could observe and judge for himself. No information was needed 
from Adam on that point. The Natural Theology of the antedi- 
luvian world taught them incontrovertibly that man was a fallen, 
depraved, rebellious, race. It corresponded with what God has 
recorded in his Word, that every imagination of the thoughts of 
man’s heart was only evil continually. 

Certainly the Natural Theology of the antediluvians compre- 
hended the fall and depravity of man. It comprehends the same 
now. It comprehends his depravity, without all controversy ; and 
this by the clearest demonstration, comprehends his fall. Plato 
himself used to say that our good things are from God, but that 
of our evil things we alone are the authors, and cannot charge 
God with evil. So, it is against all our conclusions in regard to 
God to suppose that he made man a depraved being. But we 
must suppose this, unless we suppose that God made man upright, 
but that man has made himself depraved. 

Dr. Chalmers undertakes a proof of the righteousness of God in 
our Natural Theology by the nature and operations of conscience ; 
and in answer to the objection that conscience, although it be a 
representation of righteousness, is weak and ineffectual and often 
at fault, he contends that this does not destroy the argument from 
its evident design. Just as the regulator of a watch proves that it 
must have been put there to keep the watch right, even though in 
spite of it the watch may be out of order. This is well, so far as 
it goes. But the question might be asked, What proof is there 
that God himself did not make the human watch with just its pre- 
sent irregularities ? If you suppose that he did, then the proof of 
his righteousness from the authority of conscience is all gone; if 
you suppose that he did, you turn the proof of his character into 
that of a malevolent being; for no contrivance for evil can be 
conceived of so dreadful a nature as a soul depraved. Therefore, 
even Natural Theology alone compels us to the conclusion that 
man is a fallen depraved being, in opposition to God’s will. The 
fall of man must have been an axion in Natural Theology, from 
the outset. 

Men’s Natural Theology after the deluge went on in the same 
way. There was no break, no interruption, but an increase in 
the evidence. From Noah downwards, the voice of Natural 
Theology, and of man’s conscience, was an indictment of de- 
pravity. In that depravity, the greater part of mankind lost all 
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sight and knowledge of God, not being willing, says Paul, to 
retain Him in their knowledge, and fell into the worship of brutes, 
stones, and hideous images, driven on by a conscience defiled and 
darkened, but nevertheless, powerful to scourge them, and tortured 
into superstitious fears, glaring upon them through all their igno- 
rance. Their Natural Theology, such as it was, and however 
hideously distorted, always kept this conviction of guilt upper- 
most, followed with the instinctive dread and prediction of punish- 
ment. You trace this gloomy portentous texture of human 
Theology in all forms and progresses of civilization and of bar. 
barism. This lurid, grimly-burning, slow-consuming, sluggish, 
Tartarean stream, is the stream of Natural Theology in all ages. 
This conviction of guilt, and dread of punishment, is a universal 
characteristic of our race. It is stamped upon the most expres- 
sive part of classical literature : it is the very countenance of 
dramatic poetry, of tragedy, of history, of morals, of philosophy. 
This is the Natural Theology of a fallen world—guilt and punish- 
ment—just what we might have expected it would be, the pre- 
mises being stated, even before the conclusion. This is the Na- 
tural Theology that followed the thunder of that sentence, In the 
day that thou eatest, thou shalt surely die! That penalty is in 
the deep under-consciousness of mankind, muttering its thunders, 
scattering its lightnings, scathing, burning; guilt and punishment 
—conviction of the one, and dread of the other: that unwritten 
consciousness of Natural Theology, which, in Revealed Theology, 
flames out jin the clear, awful sentence, The wages of sin is 
death! This is Natural Theology, just predicting Revealed. 

The same Natural Theology that predicts punishment looks 
round for some way of escape. But it does not foreshadow that 
way. It does not promise an escape; it cannot. There Reve- 
lation alone can supply its requisitions. The soul stands gazing 
into the future, in dread expectancy of terror; blank horror fills 
the horizon. It shrinks back in anguish from the prospect, and 
finds no relief. Jt cannot invent or imagine a way or a possibility 
of redemption. It is shut up in prison, in thick darkness, and 
cannot come out. Here, then, rises Revelation on the gloom, as 
a sun upon chaos. God’s mercy in Christ, is the first ray of light. 
There has been—there could be, no anticipation of it. Natural 
Theology could, and must, anticipate retribution, but never re- 
demption. Shut up to Natural Theology alone, man cannot 
even imagine an atonement. Any relics, or traces, or shadowings 
forth of such imagination, or intimations of such anticipation in 
Natural Theology, must be regarded as merely the result of the 
habit of sacrifices received among all nations he traditionary in- 
formation of the right mode of approaching God. No other 
satisfactory, or even possible account of the matter can be given. 

And, therefore, the instructive passage quoted by Dr. Chalmers, 
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from the first edition of Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, is correct only so far as regards its exposition and acknow- 
ledgment of men’s natural convictions of guilt, and consequent 
dread and expectation of punishment. The doctrines of Reve- 
lation coincide with these anticipations, and also with all antici- 
pations or demands growing out of the primeval revelation of 
sacrifices as a right of Divine worship. But that the human 
mind, without any revelation at all, would even make the sugges- 
tion of a Mediator, or an atonement, there is no proof, or reason 
to believe. The anticipation of an Intercessor, is not an original 
anticipation of nature, but is infinitely above nature. With this 
exception, the passage, as given by Dr. Chalmers, from the 
opinions of Adam Smith, is one of the most instructive and inter- 
esting in all the record of human philosophy. 

How melancholy to see a mind that could approach so near to 
the borders of Revealed Truth, and be taken hold upon even by 
some yearnings after it, turned from this orbit of approximation 
to redemption, and whirled into the gulf of infidelity or atheism! 
Adam Smith apparently came, as Dr. Chalmers clearly intimates, 
within the sphere of une of those wandering planets, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness forever, and the attraction of 
earth prevailed over the commencing gravitation of the soul 
towards heaven. It is a fearful thing to see a strong immortal 
being thus hurried from the sphere of faith and mercy, into that 
of unbelief and ruin. 

We repeat the passage, as given by Dr. Chalmers, from the first 
edition of Adam Smith’s “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,”—a pas- 
sage afterwards suppressed by the author in all subsequent 
editions :— 

“ All our natural sentiments,” says Dr. Smith, “ prompt us to 
believe that as perfect virtue is supposed necessarily to appear to 
the Deity as it does to us, as for its own sake and without any far- 
ther view, the natural and proper object of love and reward, so 
must vice of hatred and punishment. That the gods neither re- 
sent nor hurt, was the general maxim of all the different sects of 
the ancient philosophy; and if by resenting be understood that 
violent and disorderly perturbation, which often distracts and con- 
founds the human heart; or if by hurting be understood the 
doing of mischief wantonly, and without regard to propriety or 
justice, such weakness is undoubtedly unworthy of the Divine 
“tate But if it be meant that vice does not appear to the 

eity, to be for its own sake the object of abhorrence and aver- 
sion, and what, for its own sake, it is fit and reasonable should be 
punished, the truth of this maxim can by no means be s0 easily 
admitted. If we consult our natural sentiments, we are apt to 
fear lest before the holiness of God vice should appear to be more 
worthy of punishment, than the weakness and imperfection of 
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human virtue can ever seem to be of reward. Man, when about 
to appear before a Being of infinite perfection, can feel but little 
confidence in his own merit, or in the imperfect propriety of his 
own conduct. In the presence of his fellow-creatures, he may 
often justly elevate himself, and may often have reason to think 
highly of his own character and conduct, compared to the still 
greater imperfection of theirs. But the case is quite different, 
when about to appear before his infinite Creator. To such a 
Being he can scarcely imagine that his littleness and weakness 
should ever appear to be the proper object either of esteem or of 
reward. But he can easily conceive how the numberless viola- 
tions of duty, of which he has been guilty, should render him the 
proper object of aversion and punishment; neither can he see 
any reason why the Divine indignation should not be let loose, 
‘without any restraint, upon so vile an insect as he is sensible that 
he himself must appear to be. If he would still hope for happi- 
ness, he is conscious that he cannot demand it from the justice, 
but he must entreat it from the mercy of God. Repentance, sor- 
row, humiliation, contrition at the thought of his past misconduct, 
are, upon this account, the sentiments which become him, and 
seem to be the only means which he has left for appeasing that 
wrath which he knows he has justly provoked. He even distrusts 
the efficacy of all these, and actually fears lest the wisdom of God 
should not, like the weakness of man. be prevailed upon to spare 
the criminal by the most importunate lamentations of the crime. 
Some other intercession, some other sacritice, some other atone- 
ment, he imagines must be made for him, beyond what he himself 
is capable of making, before the purity of the Divine justice can 
be reconciled to his manifold offences. The doctrines of Reve- 
lation coincide in every respect with these original anticipations 
of nature; and as they teach us how little we can depend upun 
the imperfection of our own virtue, so they show us at the same 
time that the most powerful intercession has been made, and that 
the most dreadful atonement has been paid, for our manifold trans- 
gressions and iniquities.” 

This is, indeed, for many reasons, one of the most interesting 
passages in the history of literature. Vice is declared by Dr. 
Smith to be that which for its own sake it is fit and reasonable 
should be punished. It is, in his view, one of our natural moral 
sentiments that as virtue is, for its own sake, and without any 
further view, the natural and proper object of love and reward, on 
the part of the Divine Being, so vice is, by itself, and for its own 
sake, and without any farther view the natural and proper object 
of hatred and of punishment. _Man’s own personal conviction of 
guilt and immovable expectation of punishment are natural se- 
quences from such a right view of God. This is what bears upon 
our present argument more directly than the supposed desire for 
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an atonement, coinciding with the doctrines of revelation; the an- 
ticipation, and even demand of retribution, being much more pos- 
itive, plain, and universal, than any anticipation of relief. 

“We deem it,” remarked Dr. Chalmers, “a melancholy fact, that 
this noble testimony to the need of a gospel should have disappear- 
ed in the posterior editions of his work, revised and corrected as 
they were by his own hand. It is not for men to sit in the chair 
of judgment; and never should they feel a greater awe or tender- 
ness upon their spirits, than when called to witness or to pronounce 
upon the aberrations of departed genius. Yet, when one compares 
the passage Dr. Smith could at one time have written, with the 
memoir, that, after an interval of many years, he gave to the world 
of David Hume, that ablest champion of the infidel cause,—one 
fears lest under the contagion of a near and withering intimacy 
with him, his spirit may have imbibed some of the kindred poison ; 
and he at length have become ashamed of the homage that he 
once had rendered to the worth and importance of Christianity.” 

Now the argument as to the Divine wisdom and goodness from 
creation and providence, might be ever so strong, and ever so mag- 
nificently and minutely drawn out, and ever so splendidly illumi- 
nated; but if, while reason and conscience declare the demerit of 
sin, and demand retribution for it, it be found that in reality, un- 
der the government of God, sin escapes retribution, and is likely to 
continue so doing, what then is the conclusion? Between these 
two judgings, that of the infinite goodness of God, and that of the 
impunity of the wicked, there is forced out the conclusion, the 
demonstration, that when God’s government has been carried on a 
little farther, there will come up a world of perfect retribution, 
where that which seems impunity now, will be found to be only an 
avenue to eternal justice. For men’s natural idea of the perfect 
goodness of God, implies in him that holiness, which, as Dr. Chalmers 
has admirably defined it, is not mere negative delight in the happi- 
ness of the universe, but is also the “ instant and determined recoil 
from evil, which hath affixed to him the denomination of holy ;” a 
recoil not only from evil, but egainst it. 

The argument from Natural Theology as to the righteousness and 
goodness of God must be sustained by evidence of fact as to God’s 
treatment of the righteous and the wicked, or it cannot be satis- 
factory. And, indeed, apart from the demonstration or prediction 
of the Divine justice, the argument for the Divine goodness is not 
only inconclusive, but destructive of itself. Dr. Chalmers argues 
from the implantation by the Maker of our frame of a conscience 
within us disapproving wrong, that God himself is proved to hate 
wrong. This is good evidence if sustained by the actual manner 
of the Divine government. But with that disapproval of our con- 
science in the case of wrong, there is also a deserved punishment, 
and a fearful Jooking for of judgment. There is a conviction that 
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wrong-doing deserves not reward but retribution, not happiness 
but misery. The misery inflicted by conscience is not regarded 

by man as God’s infliction, but as the prediction of God’s retri- 

butive just interposition. It is the promise of the storm, and if the: 
storm does not come, the indications of conscience are false, and 

God in his providence is demonstrated asa God not hating iniquity, 

nor punishing it as conscience and Natural Theology declare that 

it deserves. In proving a condemning conscience, and thus a con- 

demning God, you prove too much, unless you can also demon- 

strate a retribution ; because, without such demonstration there is 

no answer to the indications of conscience, no corroboration of it, 
under Divine providence, in the world. Nay, in many cases the 

wicked prosper, and the righteous are afflicted. They whose con- 

science condemns them are firm ; they whose conscience approves 

them falter and fall, under God’s superintending providence. 

In just the degree in which you bring the power and right direc- 
tion of conscience as a proof of God’s righteousness, because it is 
God who is the author of the conscience, if you stop there in your 
arguments and go no further, you do in effect bring an accusation 
against God’s justice, because he does not carry into effect what 
even the natural conscience demands, you Jeave man’s conscience 
falsified by the terror of God’s own government, if you have no 
other demonstration than conscience of God’s hatred of sin. But 
Natural Theology is compelled to go further, and does unless belief 
go further. And itis surprising that even the most eminent writers 
often have stopped there, relinquishing their whole vantage ground, 
and as it were drawing away their forces when they were upon 
the point of having the whole citadel surrendered into their hands. 
The demonstration of Natural Theology goes much farther. The 
same inextricable compulsion of necessity from man’s own consti- 
tution which breaks him down beneath his conscience as a sinner, 
and compels him to write out in his Natural Theology a sentence 
against himself, whirling him also-into the bosom of an overwhelm- 
ing conviction of coming retribution ; the same dictate of Natural 
Theology which makes him feel that he is a sinner and that God is 
just, makes him feel also that God will manifest his justice. His 
very questions of scorning and impiety intimate this. When he 
asks, Where is the promise of God’s coming? he knows in the deep- 
buried, slow-burning lava of his convictions, and fears that the 
desided consummation will come. His laughter is hollow; it is 
like the crackling of thorns under a pot; sometimes it is the pain- 
ful effort of a soul 


“ Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair.” 


Dr. Chalmers has expatiated, and with great power and beauty 
upon the indestructible yearnings and expectings of the human 
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race after a state of peace, righteousness, and happiness on earth, 
as a proof of the deep confidence of the race in the goodness of 
the Deity ; and he has remarked the superiority of that conviction 
and confidence in our Natural Theology above all contradictory 
evidence, and all conclusions that seem to militate against it. 
But we are sure that a much more convincing argument is to be 
found in the universal expectation of a retribution for sin and in- 
justice, for cruelty and wickedness. This deep indestructible con 
viction that God is just, and that a time of judgment, and of mighty 
wrath, is coming, is mightier by far in our Natural Theology, as 
an evidence of God’s goodness, than any mere yearning for a state 
of holiness and peace ;—that is, mightier in a world of moral evil, 
in a state of rebellion. This expectation of a retribution, and even 
demand for it, in the natural conscience of mankind, prepares the 
race for a revelation of the terms of that judgment, of which God 
has fixed the bolt of the reality, so to speak, so deeply in the human 
consciousness, that it cannot be drawn out; so deeply, that the 
chain of Revelation shall fasten to it with a force not to be broken, 
and draw the soul up to God. The conviction of sin and of judg- 
ment is the ground of the possibility of salvation. 

But there are other ring-bolts, so to speak, in the texture of the 
soul, which God has fixed there, as indestructible as the soul itself, 
for revealed truth to fasten to, which Dr. Chalmers seems, by his 
metaphysical tendencies, to undervalue, but which are of invalua- 
ble power, in the true system of Natural Theology. These are the 
ideas which the soul forms, by the very necessity of its own con- 
stitution, by the inevitableness of the working of its own powers, 
whensoever and wheresoever they are developed. The ideas of 
God and eternity, for example, are not things manufactured by the 
mind, out of materials presented in the creation, and put together 
by reasonings a posteriori; but they are a necessary subjective de- 
velopment in the soul, occasioned by the presentation of the objec- 
tive phenomena of nature. There is a singular tendency in the 
Scottish mind to distrust these speculations, or a want of the fair 
and full appreciation of the intuitive power and value of them, 
And it is interesting to see how the tendency of a nation’s mind, 
will in some degree thwart or imprison even some of the greatest in- 
tellects ever formed in our world, but developed under the national 
mould. The co-ordinate action of the imagination is an important 
medium for the just appreciation of high philosophic truth, in the 
direction opposite to the tendencies of materialism ; and certainly 
this faculty is not so predominant in the Scottish mind, as its dis- 
position to keep close to facts and material calculations, and to 
work its logic without wings among them. But Dr. Chalmers’ 
imagination was quite predominant and powerful, and it might 
have been supposed that he would have seized upon the great 
truths in the philosophic theory of the mind’s own intuitive devel- 
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opment of certain great spiritual realities, and by them carried the 
argument from Natural Theology, as upon wings, flaming through 
all space, a manifest demonstration in the eye of the whole world. 
We wish it had been given him to do this. We seem sometimes 
in his works to see a giant of Atlantean shoulders, laboring under 
the weight of a philosophical system which forbade him to rise ; 
yet taking up great truths, and carrying them onward, even with 
whole mountains of unnecessary toil upon them, with a strength 
and a spirituality, that, if they had been released from their moor- 
ings in a false philosohy, might have shot them blazing through the 
air to the gaze of nations. 

In the philosophical system of Dr. Henry More, and other old 
English writers of his circie, there was much that might have been 
used with powerful advantage, by a great Scottish mind, for the 
spiritualizing of Natural Theology, when it was almost suffocated 
in the grasp of a materializing metaphysics. A man like Dr. Chal- 
mers, taking the science of Natural Theology on the principles of 
a spiritual philosophy, and willing to adopt suggestions from such 
works as the masterly criticism of Locke by Cousin, might have 
made almost a new science out of it, might have made his work 
concerning it a much greater advance upon all preceding disquisi- 
tions than it was found to be. 

The right philosophy of the mind is as important in its’ place 
for the pursuit of this subject, as deep piety. One cannot but feel 
that a mind like Lord Brougham’s, even apart from the want of 
devout personal belief and feeling, was unfitted to behold itZafar 
off, or to touch its sacred precincts. The right philosophy of the 
mind will carry a man high and dry over the summits of difficulties, 
up and down which a pedestrian in Mr. Locke’s heavy iron-heeled 
boots moves slowly, and often sinks in bogs, even on level ground, 
almost to desperation. Indeed, the redemption of natural philoso- 
sophy from its materialistic tendencies and errors on the one side, 
and its pantheistic outlawries on the other, would give such incal- 
culably greater freedom and power in all the mind’s excursions 
after truth, that no consummation is more fervently to be desired, 
short of the universal acceptance and knowledge of Divine truth, 
than the prevalence of a true philosophy. 

On this point the words of Edwards, in his letter to a minister 
of the Church of Scotland,’ ought to be soundly weighed. “There 
is,” he says, “no need that the strict philosophic truth should be at 
all concealed ; nor is there any danger in contemplation and pro- 
found discovery in these things. So far from this, that the truth 
in this matter is of vast importance, and extremely needful to be 
known ; and the more clearly and perfectly the real fact is known 
and the more constantly it is in view, the better. More particu- 
larly, that the clear and full knowledge of that which is the true 

‘ Appendix to his work on the Freedom of the Will. 
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stem of the universe in these respects, would greatly establish 
the doctrines which teach the true Christian scheme of Divine 
administration in the city of God, and the gospel of Jesus Christ 
in its most important articles. Indeed these things never can be 
well established, and the opposite errors—so subversive of the whole 
gospel, which at this day so greatly and generally prevail—be well 
confuted, or the arguments by which they are maintained answer- 
ed, till these points are settled. While this is not done, it is to me 
beyond doubt, that the friends of those great gospel truths will but 
poorly maintain their controversy with the adversaries of those 
truths ; they will be obliged often to shuffle, hide, and turn their 
backs ; and the latter will have a strong fort from whence they 
never can be driven, and’ weapons to use from which those whom 
they oppose will find no shield to screen themselves: and they will 
always puzzle, confound, and keep under the friends of sound doc- 
trine, and glory and vaunt themselves in-their advantage over 
them ; and carry their affairs with a high hand, as they have done 
already for a long time past.” 

Dr. Chalmers seemed always to underrate the @ priori argu- 
ment, even in Natural Theology, and to prefer the «@ posteriori, 
because the former had been carried into regions, where it seemed 
to him intangible, unreal, untenable, if not unintelligible. He had 
this conviction in regard to Clarke’s demonstration of the being of 
a God. It was unfortunate that he acquired this prejudice gene- 
rally, however just some of his views may have been in regard to 
that instance particularly. He kept to the Baconian induction, 
and was fjealous of everything, else; though it is very doubtful, 
if, had Bacon himself applied his system to mental as he did to 
natural philosophy, this induction would not have appeared in 
his hands a much more spiritual and a@ priori thing. “It is alto- 
gether a mistake,” he says in his Novum Organum, “ to assert that 
it isour senses that are the measure of things, for the testimony and 
information of the senses bear always a relation to man, and not 
to the universe.” Again he remarks that “the mind, when affec- 
ted by things through the senses, does not act in the most trust- 
worthy manner, but inserts and mixes her own nature into that of 
things, whilst clearing and recollecting his notions.” If Locke 
had remembered this truth, it might have taught him at least to 
modify his theory ; it might have induced in him the discovery, 
that the ideas which he supposes to come into the mind solely from 
the senses, are rather the work of the mind itself by the occasions 
of the senses; “the nature of the mind, inserted and mixed with 
that of things, while clearing and recollecting her notions.” 

No language can describe the injury inflicted upon science by 
hypotheses instead of investigations, or hypotheses first, and in- 
vestigations afterward. The acute mind of Locke was deceived 
by this “idol.” Disgusted with the doctrine of “innate ideas,” he 
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immediately framed an hypothesis of the opposite extreme, and 
used it as a man uses a dak manor, which shows him only what 
is directly before him, what the light of his hypothesis falls upon. 
The object of his work being to demonstrate that sensation and 
reflection are the only sources of knowledge, he was effectually 
prevented from that rigorous analysis of the elements of reason, 
which, separating the nature of the mind from the notions of things 
would have distinguished the intuitive creations of the mind from 
the occasioning perceptions of the senses. It is remarkable that 
Condillac, who followed Locke in his hypothesis, has at the same 
time, in the most distinct manner, announced this separation ; and 
if he had followed it, it would have led him on to great discove- 
ries ; but his previous hypothesis prevented him ; and in order to 
reconcile his conviction of the nature of mind with this hypothe- 
sis, he resorts to the supposition of a change produced by the fall. 
The passage is very instructive, in more than one direction. 


“The soul,” says Condillac, “ being distinct and different from the body, the 
latter can be only occasionally the cause of what it seems to produce in the 
former. From whence we must conclude that the senses are only occasionally 
the source of our knowledge. But whatever is only occasioned by a thing 
may be done without it; because in fact it depends on its occasional cause 
only in a certain case. The soul may therefore absolutely acquire knowledge, 
without the assistance of the senses. Jefore the fall it was under quite a dif- 
ferent system from the present. Free from ignorance and concupiscence, it had 
a command over its senses, and suspended or modified their operation as it 
pleased ; consequently it had ideas precedent to the use of the senses. But 
things are greatly changed through its disobedience. God has deprived it of 
this command ; so that it is become as dependent on the senses, as if they were 
the physical cause of what they only occasion ; and it has no knowledge, but 
what is conveyed by this channel. Hence arise ignorance and concupiscence. 
It is this state of the soul which I propose to enquire into ; the only one that 
can properly be the object of philosophy, since it is the only one made known 
to us by experience. Whenever therefore I happen to say that we have no 
ideas but what come from the senses, it must be remembered that I speak only 
of the state into which we are fallen by sin.”* 


Some of the most interesting speculations in philosophy are 
clustered around this question of the origin of human knowledge. 
It has much to do with Natural Theology. We would rather be- 
lieve that this universal frame of nature was designed to discipline 
man’s mind, than to teach him knowledge ; to call the powers of his 
soul into exercise, than to let in light upon it. We believe that to 
educate, and not to inform the soul is the great object for which 
the mind is surrounded with the senses. Through the senses the 
universe of material things draws forth its powers ; it is the soul that 
clothes the universe with beauty, and not the universe that clothes 
the soul. These forms and colors of the loveliness of things are 
in part creations of the mind, modes of the mind’s development, 

‘ Condillac.—Origin of Human Knowledge, Part. J, Sec. 1. 
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existence, and seeing, rather than merely disclosures of sense to 
soul. Hence we say, this goodly frame of things, these pictured 
walls of sensible images, these flammantia menia mundi that encir- 
cle us around, are intended for our soul’s education. They are not 
to fill us with knowledge, but to make us evolve it, as it were, in 
the exercise of our powers; they are but as the mulberry-leaf 
to the silk-worm, which feeds upon it, indeed, but spins its beauti- 
ful fabric frem itself. They are not to teach us the idea of God, 
but to develop that idea in ourselves, and to lead our souls to our 
Creator. 

It is the mistake of some philosophers to attribute to that external 
frame of creation the origin of those ideas, which are as it were, 
but the busy intuitive powers of our own minds, arranging on 
painting the drapery of nature. We hold that the @ posteriori 
argument for the being and attributes of God, if not altogether in- 
ferior to the a@ priori, is at least worth very little without it; and 
that this fair creation of ours is rather as a slate or black-board, 
which God hath given us to draw upon it those lessons, conclu- 
sions, and demonstrations in regard to himself, which in the nature 
of mind he hath made inevitable, than a revelation to teach those 
demonstrations. Nature is the diagram presented to us, and the 
soul rejoices to meet it, and in its contemplation to evolve the 
demonstration in the exercise of its own powers. And this we say 
again, is God’s gracious method in educating us; if he had written 
out the argument upon his works, it had not been half so good for 
us; it is all the difference between the education of a boy in geo- 
metry, by writing down the demonstration beneath the diagram, 
and merely setting him to read it, and on the other hand giving 
him the diagram, and making him evolve the demonstration from 
his own mind. 

And this brings to mind that beautiful remark of Lord Bacon, 
that “with regard to the sciences that contemplate nature, the 
sacred philosopher declares it to be the glory of God to conceal a 
thing, but of the king to search it out; just as if the Divine Spirit 
were wont to be pleased with the innocent and gentle sport of 
children, who hide themselves that they may be found; and had 
chosen the human soul as a playmate out of his indulgence and 
goodness towards man.” 

There are then these grand steps in the science of being in rela- 
tion to God. First, the constitution and course of nature, that is, 
of the whole universe so far as it is discoverable by us, and more 
especially of this world as ruled by God’s ordinary providence. 
From the nature and constitution of the world as it is, we arrive 
at the conclusions of Natural Theology in regard to God and our- 
selves. Our Natural Theology arises out of the facts as .hey pre- 
sent themselves in the system of Nature, and in ourselves as a part 
of it. We reason first from ourselves to God, then from God to 
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ourselves, then from God and ourselves related we reason to the 
future unknown world. It is a process of as strict and severe 
reasoning as any process in mathematics, when from given known 
quantities you ave to find unknewn. Next, as the third grand 
step, Revealed Theology comes down from Heaven, to meet, as- 
sume, arrange, and bring life out of those facts in our Natural 
Theology, under which we are shut up in condemnation. Our 
Natural Theology is as the lightning-rod, pointing towards heaven. 
It predicts the lightning, and draws it from the skies; but, unlike 
the arrangement of our physical science, which, founded on our 
knowledge of the relation between the elements of heaven and 
earth, we make to shield ourselves a the lightning, conducting 
it away from ourselves, our Natural Theology a/one is a conductor 
that draws it directly upon ourselves, and cannot suggest any pos- 
sible way of escape from it. Our Revealed Theology only in 
coming out of Heaven and meeting the point of Natural Theology 
which demands it, reveals an element of /ife as well as of destruc- 
tion ; the lightning of Heaven passes by our Natural Theology 
into the earth’s bosom, but, if we please, not as an element of de- 
struction, but of life. But the life is pure revelation; it is an un- 
expected interposition, by which to our amazement, to the wonder, 
indeed, and admiration of the universe, these flashes from Heaven 
which Natural Theology predicted must destroy us, and for which 
it put its points to draw down the destruction upon us, are changed 
into the radiance of Divine love into the stream of infinite, costly, 
atoning mercy, bringing salvation instead of the consuming light- 
nings of retribution to our souls; putting salvation in our power if 
we will accept of it while the lightnings are withheld, or while they 
flash as yet only at a distance, until it can be known what disposi- 
tion we make of the offer of mercy through the sacrifice of the 
Son of God. If that offer is rejected ; then the lightnings only are 
in reserve; and both Natural and Revealed religion combine to 
direct them upon the soul by a necessity as inevitable as that of 
God's own existence and goodness, and with a burning infinitely 
more terrible, because the unexpected, undeserved interposition of 
infinite mercy was rejected. The revelation of mercy was whoily 
unknown before-hand; the revelation of retribution becomes a 
thousand-fold more certain, when the revelation of mercy being 
known, is with awful fixedness and hardihood of guilt rejected. 

In our attempts to trace the light of Nature, the extent of its 
condemnation of us as sinners, and the information it gives us as 
to that retribution which is to come, we are made to see with 
great power and clearness the preciousness of the gospel. We 
are prepared to understand the force of Paul’s question, How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? Remark here 
the nature of the word used, neglect. It is not a deliberate rejec- 
tion of the gospel which is needed to destroy the soul, but a sim- 
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= neglect of it; just a neglect of its provisions, a passing them 
y untouched ; that is enough. And that, viewed aright, compre- 
hends a guilt, of the greatness of which we have no adequate 
conception. To think that the great God of the universe should 
interpose in pity to our lost, helpless, desperate condition, and in- 
terpose in such a way, at such a cost, with such infinite love, in 
so mighty a scheme of redemption, by the assumption of human- 
ity in the person of his Son, and the death of that Son upon the 
cross, to hold back the retribution from our souls, and make the 
offer of deliverance both from sin and retribution forever, and that 
we, on our part, should treat this amazing arrangement and offer 
of infinite compassion with just as profound a neglect, just as heed- 
less an unconcern, as if we had no interest in it! Ah, there will 
be retribution for that! If nature herself calls for the punishment 
of guilt beneath the light of nature, then all the powers and be- 
ings in the universe, all justice, all piety, all goodness, will call for 
and secure the reward of such ingratitude and contempt. 

The problems of Natural Theology therefore may be stated 
thus. Given, the constitution and course of nature, to find out 
God and man, with their mutual relations. The grand known 
quantities resulting from this are, God, ‘in his righteousness, man 
in his depravity. This found, the problem A» thus. As the 
course and constitution of nature are to the Divine and human 
attributes, with their relations, so these attributes and their rela- 
tions are to the course and constitution of the future world. Or 
in other words, given, the righteousness of God and the depravity 
of man, with their relations, as gathered from the present course 
and constitution of nature, to demonstrate, from that righteous- 
ness on the one hand, and that depravity on the other, continuing 
as they are, the course and constitution of the future world. Now 
there baling no shadow of evidence, promise, or expectation that 
either that righteousness or that depravity will change, but every 
proof that both will continue, and become clearer in their eternal 
relations, the demonstration hence resulting from guilt in this 
world of retribution in the next, is as strict and firm as the de- 
monstration of God’s and man’s existence. 

Now, then, let infidelity have its course in regard to Revela- 
tion, or the doctrines of Revelation: let it have its desire, and let 
Revelation be as though it had not been, and what is thereby 
veep either to the race, or to a single individual of it, but abso- 
ute certainty of inevitable retribution? Undoubtedly, the reason 
why men ever wish to cast off the claims of Reva: is be- 


cause Revelation so clearly condemns and sentences mankind as 
sinners, and throws the whole race, as a lost race, upon the mere 
sovereign mercy and grace of God in Christ Jesus. But suppose 
you get rid of those claims, and throw yourself back upon the 
mercy of Nature, without a Revelation. Are you more secure ? 
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You have got rid of a Saviour, but the condemnation of Nature 
remains. If, in throwing off Revelation and its terms of mercy, 
ou could also throw of that condemnation, and establish your 
innocence, then indeed it were something for a wicked man to get 
rid of Revelation ; although a good man would choose the Revela- 
tion with its Saviour, rather than Nature with its innocence. But 
while you have thrown from you a Saviour, the condemnation of 
Nature falls back upon you. You have denied and rejected 
Christ, indeed, but you have Barabbas on your hands, notwith- 
standing. Is it not plain that your condition is incomparably more 
hopeless? A demonstration which you cannot evade, a demon- 
stration in yourself, in your race, and in God’s providence, shuts 
you up to the conviction of guilt and the certainty of retribution. 
ithout a Revelation, the certainty of retribution is the most per- 
fectly demonstrated certainty in ao circle of spiritual know- 
ledge. You are not more certain that there is a spiritual world, 
and that there are spiritual beings besides yourself in God’s uni- 
verse, than you are that in that world the attributes of God and of 
your own being will be more fully developed and clearly mani- 
fested than they are in this world. And such development can 
result in nothing but a more perfect retribution than is experienced 
here. Such development promises for sin nothing but retribution. 
Out of Revelation you are shut up to retribution. The system of 
Nature itself cuts you off from everything but that. Out of Rev- 
elation you have no claims on God but just only that he should do 
justice upon you for your sins. 

We see, then, that the system of Revelation is infinitely more 
kind and merciful, with all its severity, than that of Nature. The 
system of Nature reveals guilt and retribution ; the system of Re- 
velation opens a world of grace and mercy. The system of infi- 
delity is more gloomy and dreadful than the most extreme carica- 
ture of Calvinism ever yet invented, for it cuts mankind utterly 
off from hope, and leaves nothing but the blackness of darkness 
forevér. If the selfishness and malevolence of human depravity 
are shown in one thing more than another, they are in the attempt 
to put out the light of Revelation ; and if the madness of human 
depravity is anywhere especially manifested, it is in the rejection 
of Revelation, because it republishes the unmistakable condemna- 
tion of Nature. And hence the intense terms of detestation and 
contempt in which the infidel is branded in God’s Word, as a crea- 
ture whose light is turned into darkness, is putrefied into a glare of 
corruption, leading down to hell. 
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ARTICLE VI. 







THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF INTELLECT TO RELIGION. 


By Rey. Cuanres Wuite, D. D., President of Wabash College, Indiana. 






Tue value of intelligence and intellectual power to individuals 
and communities, has been the theme of constant discussion and 
eloquence in this country from the earliest foundation of our In- 
stitutions. Education has become here ahousehold word. That 
extensive popular instruction and prevalent cultivation of the 
higher branches of learning lie underneath, as a large part of the 
effective basis of true liberty, of social order, of political emi- 
nence, is emphatically an American idea. Not more characteris- 
tic and national are even our scenery, our cities, our manners. 
Mental treasures and mental power open their influences into our 
republican society chiefly through their action on the great social 
reformer, true Christianity. By ministering largely to the po- 
tency and the diffusion among men of this powerful agent, they 
minister most effectively to a radical and general regeneration of . 
the community. Here is suggested Pmt an important sub- tad 
ject of discussion viz., The Contributions of Intellect to Religion. lf 
This is a matter of deep interest alike to the Christian citizen and H 
the Christian scholar. It constitutes a noble justification of the ae 
large appropriations of liberal-minded Christians to the cause of i8 
sound learning: it presents a great and constraining motive to the 
church to encourage liberal studies with a generous and hearty 
patronage. oe 
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I. A superior understanding is capable of making an essential BS 
contribution to religion by settling satisfactorily its evidences. ay 
This is to be done, first, by direct argumentation, and then by 
clearing away all opposing objections. “These labors though two 
in name converge to the same great result, the establishment of H 
Christians on a “ foundation of God,” immovable forever. ee 

The proofs of religion do not lie in relief upon the surface, do 
not force themselves upon observation, do not compel conviction. 
In respect to internal evidences, it is true, a sincere, full-hearted 
piety affords such assistance to a just appreciation of the value 
and power of religious truth as partially to supercede research 
and reasoning. So rich in this case is the spirit’s own experience | 
of the Scriptural things of God, it either sees no need of follow- i" 
ing out elaborate argumentation, or, if such argumentation be fol- is 
lowed, it admits conclusions with an unusual readiness, satisfac- a 
tion, and heartiness. But the very communities, where an es- t 
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tablishment of the truth of religion is specially important, are al- 
ways those essentially deficient in godliness, and of course in 
needed heart-responses and confirmations of what God has reveal- 
ed. Even in this department of the argument, therefore, Chris- 
tianity must undergo the severest examination, and its internal 
proofs as well as others, be stated and urged by the profoundest 
skill, and under the forms of the fairest logic and the fullest eluci- 
dation. 

The direct evidences of religion involve several important pre- 
liminary discussions. One of these respects the need and proba- 
bility of any revelation from Heaven. This comprehends elabo- 
rate inquiries, philosophical and historical, in relation to the pos- 
sible and actual influences upon man and society, of all other me- 
liorating causes besides a direct Divine communication, as science, 
literature, government, human systems of morality. Another 
preliminary inquiry respects the being of a great First Cause. 
This includes a question in reference to the existence of spirit 
at all. In the direct establishment of the great fact that there is 
an uncreated, independent, eternal Creator and Upholder of all 
things, instruction and proof are to be sought from all reasonings 
and Soutedge' from all matter, pebble or plant ; from all mind, 


infants’ or angels’; from outward handiworks or interior myste- 
ries. Even these matters merely introductory to the evidences of 
Christianity, lead into very wide fields and demand much intel- 
lectual acquisition and ability. 


In proceeding immediately to the evidences establishing the 
Scriptures as a Divine revelation, there meets us first, the exten- 
sive subject of the Genuineness and Authenticity both of the Old 
and the New Testaments. This includes a laborious and critical 
examination of many varieties of external proof. It comprehends 
the question of Authorship, and the whole subject of language, 
style, historic coincidence, uncorrupted preservation. 

Next comes the Credibility of the Old and New Testaments. 
The discussion here embraces, the moral character of the sacred 
writers: their incapacity of being deceived or deceiving in rela- 
tion to the facts which they declare: the admission of the same 
facts by thousands, both friends and enemies, who could at once 
have disproved them if false: collateral confirmations from Na- 
tural and Civil History, coins, medals and marbles. 

Then follows the great subject of the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. This involves an examination of all the miracles of the 
sacred Record, in respect to their nature, design and credibility, as 
also of all popish and pagan pretences to miraculous power. It 
also involves an investigation of the whole body of Prophecies 
included in the sacred Volume, along with their dates, interpreta- 
tions, fulfilments. Lastly are the Internal Evidences alluded to 
as improper to be omitted in the discussion. This is no less a 
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subject than the character and power of all the doctrines and 
precepts which Infinite Wisdom and Goodness have revealed to 
the world. 

This is but a mere allusion to subject-matters claiming atten- 
tion in treating the evidences of religion—but a rapid reference to 
general heads, chiefly in the way of simple enumeration. Each 
topic here referred to, runs out into a great number of subordinate 
branches, and these subordinates have thémselves their many ra- 
mifications. The most insignificant theme of tke whole has 
thoughts for a volume. No department of human inquiry presents 
a field of greater width to be traversed and deeper mines to 
explored than the Christian Evidences. There is no subject 
which requires to be more studied, more questioned, more argued. 
To be sifted, canvassed, scrutinized, by the: most powerful minds 
of every age, was evidently the allotment designed for Christianity 
by its great Author. So he intended it should win its way and 
make its triumphs. Desiring for it no alliance with the State, no 
stipend from the public treasury, no authority from legislative de- 
crees, Heaven committed it in a world of enemies to the sole 
advocacy of voluntary friends. This advocacy is itself an intel- 
lectual labor, massive and important enough for the most eminent 
talent which Divine Providence has already given or may be 
expected hereafter to bestow on the church. Whoever reads 

arburton, Bently, Jones, Butler, Lightfoot, Watson, Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Lardner, Marsh, and authors like them, numerous and 
illustrious, will be satisfied that the proof of religion demands more 
intense thought, more profound study, more accuracy and com- 
pass of learning, more power of argument and illustration than 
any other one subject, Divine or human. The connection of in- 
telligence with Christianity in the matter of its evidences, is 
therefore indispensable, vital. As the earnest and able labors of 
intellect in settling the Divinity of Christianity settle the question 
of its existence, its acknowledgment, its power among men, the 
value of their labors can be measured only by measuring all the 
spiritual good on the earth attendant upon revealed religion. 

here is a vast debt already due from the people of God to gifted 
intellect, for disclosing to them what foundations lie immovable 
underneath their Christian faith and their eternal hopes. That 
debt is more likely to be augmented than diminished. So long as 
there shall be believing men and devout, of increasing zeal, there 
will be infidels and scoffers waxing bold' and bitter against the 
truth. Whatever other labors of mind shall cease to be needed, 
therefore, these that settle and fortify Christianity can never be 
remitted. Whatever other intellectual achievements may be 
attempted or neglected, whatever other mental victories may be 
lost or won, the practical achievements and victories of mind in 
the sphere of Christian evidences will bear just the importance 
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and value which Christianity itself bears as the great regenerator 
of mankind. In the whole grand and protracted struggle here on 
the earth between darkness and light, evil and good, they pioneer 
and assure the immense result. 

These remarks upon the contributions of intellect and learning 
to Christianity, have referred to direct proofs, toa settlement of its 
own foundation, not to alleged objections and hostile attacks. 
Elevated intellect and intelligence perform another important 
service in behalf of the Christian evidences by removing averred 
difficulties and repelling assailants. There is a good illustration of 
this service in the successful disposition which has been made of 
a plausible geological objection set up against the truth and autho- 
rity of the Mosaic cosmogony. 

The Christian world was startled a few years ago by the an- 
nouncement on the part of Geologists, that the Scripture ac- 
count of the creation is an egregious mistake, that Moses has 
given tothe world “a fable of his own time, a mere tradition of a 
credulous age.” The crust of the earth, they confidently asserted, 
has forty successive strata holding vegetable and marsets remains. 
In some instances, they inform us, aquatic deposites alternate 
with terrestrial, indicating that inundation and subsidence, a wet 
and a dry state have, at unknown intervals, been made to follow 
each other. Each of these forty strata, it is with no less assu- 
rance affirmed, could have occupied no less than ten hundred 
thousand years. This makes the age of the creation at least forty 
millions of years, and the six thousand years as stated in the 
Bible no more than “a single hour of the almost innumerable 
centuries” which have elapsed since the worlds were made. 
Even the distinguished Babbage was confounded, we are told, by 
these unhesitating assertions of Geology and, abandoning the old 
interpretations of Moses, was driven to the confession that our 
ability to interpret the Hebrew records of the creation is not to be 
depended on. “They are,” he states, “like an antique marble, 
the terms of a lost language which we cannot hope to recover.” 
Powell tells us that “the Mosaic statement was intended indeed 
for an historical narrative and a literal history, but is the language 
of figure and poetry,” so that Jehovah in accomplishing the work 
of creation is revealed as in the ritual dispensation, “ under the 
veil of apologue and parable.” But what then is to become of 
the simple faith of the Christian world? If the great mass of be- 
lievers, lettered and unlettered, have been deluded by the appa- 
rently perspicuous narrative in the book of Genesis; if that be 
either an allegory that is inexplicable, or a plain statement that is 
false and groundless, what assurance have they that any part of 
the Scriptures is sober, intelligible truth or a communication from 
Heaven? There is no need of alarm. Whenever religion needs 
from the human mind a service, however great or difficult, intel- 
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lects of adequate power appear and perform it; whenever a cloud 
settles on the path-way of truth, a luminary of competent effulgence 
rises to scatter it all away. The unsophisticated people of God, 
awhile in sore dismay, saw the darkness which was shut down 
thick before them suddenly taken up and gathered in behind them 
in the face of their pursuers, so that their own way was left all 
opened and clear. Gifted servants of the church gave themselves 
to the interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, who dissipated the 
obscurity which had been created and presented the whole sub- 
ject to the believers in the Bible in a form most intelligible, lumi- 
nous and satisfactory. The exposition of the Scriptural account 
of the creation, now alluded to as an entire removal of the modern 
geological objection is concerned chiefly with the true import and 
relation of the first two verses of Genesis. The sacred Volume 
sententiously opens: “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” Here is the immense announcement, that at 
some epoch “ in the flow of infinite duration,” at some point not 
revealed, having an eternity previous to it, “so much of this 
world as first had existence came into being solely by the wisdom, 
' the will, the power of the one and only God.” In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth. The great act as here 
declared was no modelling, no second forming, no designating to 
a special purpose, but in the full and proper sense a creation— 
literaliy, without preéxistent materials, a creation. 

The second verse, in sublime simplicity adds, “And the earth 
was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep.” Here it is pertinent and important to inquire, what 
is the connection of this statement with the previous one, of an 
actual, original creation. Hebrew scholars are all familiarly 
aware that the particle standing between the two announcements 
rendered and may be copulative, or disjunctive, or continuative. 
Some competent philologist who has examined the sacred text 
assures his readers, that on the first two leaves of the Hebrew 
Bible the word is translated thus, but, now, also. A most natu- 
ral, fair, legitimate version of both passages therefore is this: “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth, but the 
earth was formless and void. At one epoch, in the infinite past 
never to be revealed or known came the visible creation from 
the omnipotent hand of Jehovah: at another epoch comparatively 
recent where the Scriptural narrative begins, the earth was in a 
condition of disorganization and ruin. The next and third great 
fact in this history is, that in six natural days God renewed, re- 
adjusted, improved the earth and the heavens, for the residence 
and happiness of man, a more intelligent and dignified inhabitant 
than had ever before occupied it. How long a period elapsed 
from the proper creation as stated in the first announcement, ‘to 
the waste and desolation stated in the second, out of which arose 
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the munificent arrangements of the six days of Almighty power, 
we have no information. Between these two points there might 
have revolved millions, tens of millions, or even hundreds of mil- 
lions of years. Be it so then that Geologists are right in their 
judgment, that the present mineralogical constitution of the earth 
must have resulted from the working of unnumbered and almost 
incalculable centuries. We point them to this immense interval 
to which neither God nor man have stated the boundary. We 
allege that here was room and facility for all the changes which 
are alleged to have been wrought. There is nothing in the Di- 
vine Record to forbid the supposition that they were then effected 
but everything to permit it. Doubtless that unmeasured tract 
was largely occupied with production and deposition, submersion 
and elevation, the extinction of some races of plants and animals 
to leave their impressions, the creation of others to follow them. 
These successive cycles of growths and decays, of formations and 
re-formations, assisted unquestionably to fit the world for the 
higher order of physical life and of sentient being for which it 
seems to have been designed. No less probably did there accu- 
mulate in subterranean recesses coal, metals, and other materials 
for the denser population of the later and millennial centuries of 
the world. It seems well, wise, worthy of God, during those pre- 
vious ages alluded to, thus to hoard up treasures for an exalted 
race of beings afterwards to be created: as also, when in fulness 
of time his noblest creature was actually formed, to make for him 
a fair and fitting residence by reducing the world to a more per- 
fect order, to a higher illumination, fertility and beauty than it had 
ever known before. 

Where now is the triumph of Geology over the truthfulness of 
the Scripture history of the creation? The sublime and graphic 
narrative of Moses is retained with its most simple and obvious 
interpretation, and yet a space of untold ages found, sufficient for 
all the stratification, deposition, upheaving, dissolution, which stu- 
dents of nature profess to have discovered in the crust of the 
earth. 

This is a single instance in which in a pressure and an exi- 
gency the learned friends of Teli ion have rallied and risen in 
power to her aid; in which intellect has met intellect, research 
met research, science met science, and thereby the Bible been 
rescued from the polluting hand and calumnious breath of the in- 
fidel and profane, and a new volume of light been gathered from 
the collision upon its great and sacred truths. Constant service 
of a similar character is urgently demanded of all strong educated 
minds devoted to the defence of religion. The Scriptures are 
exposed to all the insidious thrusts, the bold misrepresentation, 
the ingenious sophistry, the venomous sarcasm of which the most 


perverted and powerful intellects are capable. They are also 
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exposed to be rejected by great numbers in consequence of ob- 
jections which act covertly and silently on the mind and heart. 
What doubting men are not able to substantiate as actual diffi- 
culties of revelation they hesitate to speak of, but nevertheless 
leave lying secretly in their minds unsolved to undermine and 
shake their faith to its foundations. It is not easy to measure the 
value of those researches, arguments, illustrations which, after the 
truth of religion has been settled solidly by direct proofs, then 
solve and clear away the pretended absurdities and imperfections 
arrayed against it by sneers, insinuations and open allegations. 
Through such intellectual contributions Christianity goes to an 
infidel world with new invincibility: to Christians unlettered as 
well as others with a fresh assurance not only that there is an 
immovable rock underneath them, but that no hostile endeavors 
shall ever be able to force them from their solid foundation. 


II. Learning may bring important aid to Chistianity by the ex- 
posure and removal of the erroneous systems of faith and coun- 
terfeit forms which ever attend its promulgation. The first effort 
against religion just now considered was designed to destroy it 
outright by invalidating directly or indirectly the proofs adduced 
of its Divine origin and character. Other endeavors, no less for- 
midable and violent, are made to alloy its crystal purity, to mu- 
tilate its majestic form, to obscure its perfect light, to debase its 
glorious doctrines, to sink its infinite claims, to diminish its su- 
preme authority. 

Chistianity has been often deeply vitiated and marred by the 
ar ec and tingings of false and visionary systems of philo- 
sophy. The indefensible novelties and theories of philosophical 
speculations, attractive by an obscurity taken for profoundness, 
impressive by a mysterious nomenclature taken for an extraor- 
dinary originality, nas generally first deceived even their enthu- 
siastic authors and advocates themselves. Then, under the bold 
impulse of personal confidence, and the quenchless ardor of per- 
sonal sincerity, they push their erroneous and mischievous reason- 
ings into every department of religious opinion. These false philo- 
sophies gain the more believers and become the more dangerous 
in consequence of their studied and boasted alliance with many 
fundamental, revealed, endeared truths. Suspicion is in this way 
laid asleep, and the most absurd and ruinous dogmas, because 
linked with principles precious to the heart, are extensively swal- 
lowed without struggling or fear. 

The ideal philosophy, numbering among its believers some of 
the most distinguished of modern metaphysicians, as presented by 
Kant, Fichte and others, sets out with the great noble truth, that 
the thinking element in man is an existence which, though |] 
in a physical frame, dwells in its own principles of life, action and 
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duration, isolated and independent. This is a glorious philosophy, 
exclaim its disciples. In making the spirit an essence, an energy, 
a being irrespective of the body, it makes it a true divinity with. 
‘in us. The next allegation, no ee honorable and elevating to our 
spiritual nature is, that the soul, beside an endowment of indepen- 
dent powers, is capable of thoughts and emotions entirely foreign 
to the senses and to the material world. This is by far a greater 
exaltation. The spirit of man is now presented clean, high and 
superior above “ all the grossness, all the fluctuations, all the dis- 
solutions” of material things. Change and perish the heavy ele- 
ments about it as they may, itself a richer and nobler existence 
ran its inquiries and happiness in a sphere exclusively its own. 

his captivating idealism advances another step in its specula- 
tions. The soul, so independent of the body, so oeeign and supe- 
rior in many of its feelings and thoughts to the senses that min- 
ister to it and the materiality in the midst of which it lives, pos- 
sesses, it asserts, innate thoughts, “thoughts before and without 
thinking,” in other terms innate knowledge, “knowledge before 
and without studying.” This is an ascription of attributes to the 
spiritual man decidedly and broadly in advance of the previous 
bold liberality. Here this plausible, insinuating system waxes ut- 
terly fearless and from these premises, regarded by it as high van- 
tage phan leaps to a hazardous and fatal conclusion. The little 
world within, constituted of elements so rich, so independent, so 
powerful, so original, so self-living, and self-advancing, it posi- 
tively alleges, ts ztself all that is really existence! The external 
world, it assumes, is only forms of what exisis in the mind so 
transferred by a beautiful fancy as to appear an outward scene. 
The reality of nothing, it is maintained, can be proved save our 
own minds. Objects without are inferences deduced from intel- 
lectual phenomena and exist solely as mental affections!! The 
philosophy of Cousin is of the same school, with some modifica- 
tions. This writer admits the existence of things external, but 
insists strenuously that there is but one substance in the universe, 
and no substantial distinction between God, man, and the material 
world. Thus the French philosopher, notwithstanding some juster 
previous opinions, arrives at the same position which the German 
metaphysicians had reached before—cold, desolate, unmitigated 
Pantheism. Consistent with their peculiar reasonings, Kant and 
Fichte assert, that we neither know nor believe anything of God 
separately and independently of our own minds, and that the Di- 
vinity is nothing more than mind considered absolutely and not 
individualized in any particular being. Cousin, as just stated, 
sees no distinction between God, man, and gross, dead matter! 
This teaching is more than Pantheism. It is dark, absolute 
atheism. It shuts the Creator out of his own world. We had 
thought ourselves with exalted emotions evermore in the impres- 
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sive presence of his great infinite attributes. But this dreamy 
infidel idealism annihilates him! extinguishes all his sublime glo- 
ries forever! 

There is another philosophy, the direct opposite of this, which 
affirms that matter is the only real existence, mind only the prin- 
ciple of animal life or simply a refined faculty of the body, and 
the universe therefore naught but an assemblage of the forms and 
properties of matter. Hume and Helvetius are eminent among 
the advocates of this gross and infidel materialism. Condillac, a 
modified gy of this school of reckless philosophizing, rather 
dogmatizing, first having planted himself upon the great doctrine 
ef Locke, that sensation or reflection is the source of all our 
knowledge, jumps to the position at a single bound, that sensation 
comprehends man’s whole being: that his intellectual faculties 
are modes of sensation, and all his perceptions and affections no- 
thing more than sensations themselves. Man, according to this 
dreaming, morally and intellectually, is in reality the creation of 
this outward world! Any inanimate figure once endowed with 
susceptibility of sensation, even less than that of a polypus or an 
oyster, by the action of external objects in favoring positions and 
circumstances, will become without any other aid a Newton, a 
Bacon, a Locke!! The inspiration of the Almighty to breathe a 
spirit into man is superseded. Humanity is an irresponsible ma- 
chinery—a favored lump of organized matter. The world is un- 
peopled. Immortality is eng pan gi 

The destructive influence of such reckless theories and specu- 
lations can neither be calculated nor conceived. They are deep- 
ly tincturing the philosophy aud faith of our - They have 
stolen to our firesides, and succeeded, to sity 4 , in giving 
character to the religious meditations and frame of spirit of the 

ople of God themselves. Their tendencies and results on the 
irreligious world, God only can comprehend! 

These wild systems are constantly putting on new phases and 
new names. In every form assumed however they claim to be 
angels of light. Whenever doubted of, in consequence of their 
strangeness of visage, they are at once asserted to be new orders 
of angelic visitants which have never before descended to our 
world. All these unsound and destructive teachings, whatever 
their claims to originality and truth, must be met and their real 
character and pregnant mischiefs be fully laid open. It is the 
function of intellect and learning to hold up the brilliances of 
truth to such errors and absurdities ; if they walk in open day, to 
reveal the mask by which their true visage is hidden; if they 
lurk in dark corners, to follow them with a light clear enough to 
expose their rottenness and uncover the processes of their dele- 
terious influence. It is not enough that cultivated and gifted 
minds attempt counteraction and cure when, having widely per- 
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vailed and injured, ruinous opinions force themselves upon their 
attention. Intellectual mixtures, at the moment of being offered 
to a credulous and incautious generation, must by analysis have 
their vices detected and exposed. As guardians of the public 
safety, these minds may exercise even an earlier vigilance. They 
may examine the shelves of our metaphysical apothecaries 
throughout, and label every noxious and deadly article poison, be- 
fore it goes abroad on its work of evil. For this they are entire- 
ly competent as well as responsible. Let them therefore meet 
every new dogma and philosophy at its birth, and attend it to the 
threshold of its public circulation. Let them make men aware 
what speculations are seeking to enter their parlors, to find their 
way to the side of Locke and Edwards in their libraries, to min- 
gle themselves in the ministrations of their pulpits. For this 
guardianship of men against dangerous intellectual impositions, 
properly committed to talents and learning, there is no other pos- 
sible provision. Invaluable, wholly indispensable, therefore, are 
their contributions against the many stealthy errors which, under 
the guise of a fair philosophy threaten the deep and ruinous de- 
basement of Christianity. 

Christianity has also been frequently perverted and deteriorated 
under the two great counterfeits, formalism and fanaticism. The 
— calf worship of Horeb and the service of strange fire by 

adab and Abihu, were early instances of these corruptions. No 
one appetency has ever appeared in human society stronger than 
that which has existed to the one or the other of these debase- 
ments of religion. ‘Though apparent opposites, they are nearly al- 
lied, and as substitutes for evangelical faith and practice equally 
to be deprecated. Fanaticism is composed of spiritual fervors, 
elevations, reverences, abstractions, sentimentalities. It is not 
so much calm, clear gushings out of a deep well-spring of holiness 
in:the interior of the soul, as flashes and impulsions on the sur- 
face. It is not so mucha reasonable, inextinguishable love toward 
God and man, as a pleasing, cherished ecstacy, confined to the 
heart where it has been awaked. It is more faithful to the sug- 
gestions of its own enthusiasm than to its sacred obligations. It 
seems often more ready to cross wide seas to make one proselyte 
than to save a whole community at home from eternal death. It 
seems more fervent in prayer for an angelic visit and Heaven’s 
endorsement of a favorite dogma, than for Divine forgiveness, 
the indwelling of the Spirit, and personal sanctification. The man 
of fanaticism, deeming himself the special and privileged favorite 
of Heaven, the chosen of God to see visions, dream dreams, and 
receive revelations, is much blown up with spiritual pride, self- 
confidence, immense expectations, but much andalarmingly want- 
ing in grace and ripeness for the kingdom of God. 

ormalism is the natural offspring of fanaticism. Our sum of 
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excitability being quickly exhausted by extravagant enthusiasm, 
the moral system sinks to lethargy, just as debility follows fever ; 
just as coldness of heart to actual wretchedness, succeeds extra- 
ordinary sensibilities in behalf of fictitious woe. The spirit, after 
flaming fanatical zeal, being left callous and petrified, outward 
religious services will be necessarily soulless forms. The grand 
depot of formalism is the same as in fanaticism, a destitution or 
exceeding depression of real godliness. Piety fainted or quite 
extinct, all the rest is ceremonial inevitably, as the juices ebbing 
or wholly gone, our tree is adry form. It is true also that men, 
in consequence of being painfully sensible of interior deficiency, 
make active and eager search after some imposing externals and 
physicals as a pacification to the conscience. Wherever the ten- — 
dency is to the outward as a substitute for piety, nearly in the 
proportion of men’s departure from the healthy inner glow of 
godliness will be their adoption of ostentatious observances, just 
as we thicken our exterior costume when we recede from the fire. 
Formalism is attended by a peculiar metaphysical style of think- 
ing and of religious inculcation. Metaphysics are fled to in the 
absence of a true inward life, in order to escape the law of the 
Lord which is exceeding broad, in order, amid unintelligible sub- 
tleties to hide away from the frowning visitations of the Almighty. 
In the same way diplomatists escape a present submission or an 
impending vengeance by inexplicable discriminations and mazy dis- 
cussions of right. 

The two great instances of fanaticism and formalism are Pa- 
ganism and Papacy. But unfortunately these are not the only 
instances. In every place upon the earth where religion has had 
a settlement, in every condition to which religion has yet attained, 
there has been reckless enthusiasm, artificial fire, zeal without 
knowledge, as also excessive reliances upon forms, garniture, 
physical sanctity. Both these corruptions pervade all religious 
communities at the present time, and are working moral evils 
great and fatal. One is a scorching flame, the other is a shiver- 
ing cold. What that is green or living of the fairest spiritual 
scene will be likely to remain without blight or injury from their 
presence? Assuming, as do their counterfeits, to occupy among 
men the place of true religion, to breathe her benign spirit, to 
possess her elements of power and to bear her treasury of bless- 
ings, unless their heartlessness and impotency are made to be dis- 
trusted and abandoned, little can be done to bring men under the 
legitimate transforming influence of a Scriptural faith, piety and 
worship. Why should they flee to the true ark, who deem them- 
selves in a sound ship already ? How shall true coin be made to 
circulate so long as a spurious currency is permitted to subserve 
the purposes of exchange? It is indispensable that these false 
and destructive substitutes for religion be swept clean away and 
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the ground be left free for all the accomplishments of power and 
mercy within the reach of a true evangelicism. 

Mind in its best endowments is able to render here an invalu- 
able service. Much to be relied on for the removal of fanaticism 
and formalism, it will be instantly decided in the encouragement 
of all that tends to give health, depth and vigor to existing reli- 
gious susceptibility and piety. A large intelligence has decidedly 
such a tendency. Sound, able’ thinkers will be likely to preserve 
that calm, profound, equable, intense condition of the moral af- 
fections which must act strongly to secure themselves against a 
superstitious and spurious Christianity. The fact that a corrupt- 
ed faith and worship sometimes have carried captive talents and 
learning does not prove talents and learning not conservative, 
only not resistlessly so. Besides self-preservation, good, ripe 
minds may be to wide communities the source of a general men- 
tal cultivation and liberal-mindedness, which serve strongly to 
resist and remove tendencies to ecclesiastical delusions. Such 
minds have in their power other forces against this drift of soei- 
ety towards extravagant fire and icy cumbrousness. They can 
moderate, rectify, guide. On the principle of preoccupation and 
substitution, they can offer to combustible zeal and staid ceremo- 
niousness, objects and services which are sufficiently exciting, 
arousing, regular, imposing, at the same time that they are truly 
pure, philanthropic and ee Christianity has glories and 
duties suiting such a purpose perfectly. As a dogma, a principle, 
a faith once delivered to the saints, it is not a body of cold facts 
and dry mathematical verities, but a en of docirines and an- 
nouncements possessing momentous, thrilling, unutterable, infinite 
interest. As a practice, a worship and an affection, it is not a 
matter of frigid and measured legalities, reverences, pharisaisms, 
but a spontaneous life, an ever-breathing devotion, a whole-heart- 
ed benevolence. If in this its own warm, spiritual, exalted cha- 
racter the religion of the Bible be presented, it may take up and 
appropriate to the noblest purposes most if not all the formal and 
fanatic material which exists in a community. This would be 
avoiding an explosion by opening an ampler chamber for the ur- 
gent element, an overflow of banks by making a more capacious 
channel for the current. This would be dissuading from reliance 
upon the image and the shadow by showing the original and the 
substance. henever men’s susceptibilities to the beautiful, the 
sublime, the pure, have been skilfully ministered to by fair repre- 
sentations of the infinite grace and glory investing the objects and 
truths, the duties and hopes of religion, a false relish for the su- 
perficial and gorgeous without, and the visionary and ecstatic 
within have been vastly discouraged. 

Let religion be set forth, therefore, by its learned friends as it is, 

a great light, and life and power. Let it be carried by them into 
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the hearts of men as an inspiration and a resurrection, so as to 
leave there a feeling soul “ under the ribs of death.” Let the cold 
and drowsy be made to feel it all about them as something which 
shines, sparkles, warms, awakes; the enthusiastic and impetuous, 
as something which bends the spirit to penitence for sins, insists 
on a full sanctification, moves to live soberly, righteously and, 
odly. 
: The last remark in reference to living righteously and godly 
suggests that an injunction of earnest i Be activities, by the 
guardians of a pure Christianity, will act as a valuable remedy 
against fanaticism and formalism. None — at all to religion 
are satisfied with mere faith and feeling. ithout efficient ser- 
vice there is a painful consciousness of deficiency and a conse- 
quent strong longing and impulsion towards either actual or out- 
ward doing, the semblances and accompaniments of outward 
doing, or, in lack of these, an additional quantity of soul reveries 
and sallies of passion. If great labors for human good are not 
made to occupy and absorb and gratify men, they will become 
greedy of rituals and robes and processions and bodily subservi- 
ences and ghost visits and supernatural illuminations and spiritual 
ecstacies. Let the abettors of an uncorrupted religion learn a 
lesson here and undertake to satisfy the noble thirsting of the hu- 
man spirit for action and accomplishment, by making men con- 
scious under what an accumulation of obligations they live to 
employ every power possessed and attainable in promoting great, 
solid utilities around them. Let them seek to set men alive to the 
construction of society in nobler forms, to the awaking of masses 
of sleeping intellect, to self-sacrifices for the banishment of sins 
and woes, to the creation of a rich scene of moral life and hea- 
venly righteousness. Let those inclined to become formalists and 
fanatics be urged to undertake a voyage of peril and shipwreck 
with Paul, to make a “circumnavigation of charity” with How- 
ard, to spend days and nights in the deep, to plunge into infected 
atmospheres, to visit the sick and minister to the needy at the im- 
minent risk of life ; let them be pushed into sweating labors until 
they see appearing under their own hand, truth and honor, indus- 
try and thrift, enterprise and advancement, education and benevo- 
lence, godliness and worship—their unfavorable tendencies will 
have totally vanished, like incipient miasmas, the moment the 
underlaying exhalent waters are flowed briskly off to the irrigation 
of thirsty fields. Our Missionary, Tract, Bible and other eleemo- 
synary movements are grand instrumentalities against supersti- 
tions in religion. Who ever heard of a stauuch, zealous operator 
in these great charities, or a missionary seated at the foot of the 
cross to offer light and life to fellow-men in the midnight of pagan- 
ism, growing into a formalist or a fanatic. Even the Jesuit him- 
self, though stereotyped into both long before he sets forth on his 
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mission, has his peculiarities, greatly meliorated in his new cir- 
cumstances. 

By the methods here suggested, by direct earnest encourage- 
ment of a sincere life-like godliness; by the active diffusion of a 
large and liberal intelligence ; by unfolding to an excitable world, 
an exciting Christianity of great _— great illuminations, 
great ardors ; by etn | mankind forth to all practicable activi- 
ties, sacrifices, accomplishments—by these and other means not 
alluded to, intellect and learning may make truly important and 
munificent contributions in behalf of an uncorrupted religion. 


IIf. Intellectual acquisition and power contribute essential as- 
sistance in giving religion influence on man and society. This 
aid is rendered in the first place by promoting a fuller understand- 
ing and appreciation of Divine truth. Of the vast and infinite 
things of Christianity, there will be a large and clear apprehen- 
sion, other things being equal, in proportion as the mental faculties 
are expanded, invigorated, instructed. The minds of La Place 
and Bowditch in their tender childhood were incapable of the 
notion of such a globe as Jupiter. The figures which represent 
its circumference and diameter and superficies, through feeble ca- 
pacity, could convey to them no adequate conception of so 
immense a world. But in the maturity of their powers those 
mathematicians weighed that orb, as in a balance. They mea- 
sured it as they would their own paternal acres. Among the in- 
numerable bodies which people the regions of space, it was almost 
as familiar to them as a geological specimen upon a shelf of their 
cabinets. So the great system of religious truth comes to be 
opened and apprehended as the mental powers wax in maturity 
and strength. It is not the more profound and exalted themes 
alone of which this is true. There is not one subject of Chris- 
tianity that does not reveal a more precious wealth, as a more keen 
and penetrating vision is turned upon its interior depths. Many 
in their closer surveys of the Bible, have found pearls, apples of 
gold set in pictures of silver, upon that familiar ground over 
which their minds have continually passed without fixing upon a 
single jewel. Such truths as these :—God is a Spirit; the law of 
the Lord is perfect ; Christ died for sinners ; the dead shall be 
raised ; there shall be no night there, for the Lord God giveth 
them light. Such truths often appear to the: superficial biblical 
reader as common-place, spiritless, worn bare of all impressive- 
ness, like oft told proverbs, but to profound thought and inquiry, to 
an enlarged understanding, they develop a life and a light and a 
breadth and a fullness and a sublimity and an opulent meaning 
sufficient for the mind of the archangel. Should the e#ronaut 
attempt to rise and look into one of the planetary orbs, the disc 
and circumference of the luminary would, as he drew nearer, con- 
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stantly expand and grow brilliant to his eye. So heavenly truth 
unfolds her great nature and splendors to the student, devoted and 
venerating, who pushes his intellectual powers farther and farther 
into the sanctuary of her inner elements. The great penetrating 
mind of Edwards, probably appreciated as much of the wonders of 
redemption when he died as many of the spirits whom he found in 
heaven, singing the song of the Pats To the holy enthusiasm 
of his great and unrivaled understanding, the exalted theme con- 
tinually, as he studied, opened up immenser, diviner glories. To 
the Scriptural Payson, familiar with celestial things, the declara- 
tion, “ There is no night there, for the Lord God giveth them 
light,” was well-nigh, it may be, at his departure as full of rich 
and glorious meaning, as it was to the angels waiting at his 
pillow to conduct his spirit home. His earnest, expansive up- 
traveling thoughts had dwelt on the eternal illumination proceed- 
ing trom the heavenly throne, in contrast with the physical and 
spiritual gloom of the present scene, until in holy rapture he was 
carried out of himself so as to seem almost as much acquainted 
with heaven as with earth. In the same manner does every pro- 
minent doctrine of Revelation discover truthfulness, interest, im- 
portance in proportion to the reach and power of the intellect 
employed upon its examination. That enlarged, strengthened 
intellect should thus augment man’s appreciation of Christianity 
occurs on the simplest principle possible, the advance of appraise- 
ment on the development of new values. It is pleasant to know 
that, while more adequate apprehensions of the beauty and power 
of religion invariably reward the vigorous employment of great 
intellectual faculties, the field of Divine truth is large enough and 
rich enough for those faculties at their highest possible power, at 
their farthest practicable advancement. Christianity comes to 
men with rich interior excellencies, and with glorious exterior 
revelations, which none by searching can find out unto perfection, 
and which to the profoundest human inquirer are a depth ever 
deepening, a light ever waxing, a divinity ever diviner. They, 
who seek the invigoration and enlargement of their intellects, for 
the sake of entering personally into intenser radiations of sacred 
light, and of introducing themselves to a higher transforming reli- 
gious power, act under the influence of a truly exalted motive. 
But few feel the impulse of this grand, high inducement. While 
religion stands illustriously revealed—while presented to the 
world are her immense truths, her full treasury of Divine influ- 
ence, her luminous instructions from nature, providence and the 
Bible, her munificent arrangements for the immortal hopes and 
infinite happiness of man—the majority of the population of even 
Christian lands, under an unnerving palsy and deep slumber of 
intellect, grope on almost unaware of the full religious light and 
vast heavenly power which are provided for them—almost un- 
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blest by either. Whoever assists to recover and elevate mind, so 
that it shall attain a superior understanding, and deeper enjoyment 
of the true elements and purposes of Christianity, has done a ser- 
vice like that which opens the eyes of the blind man upon the 
before unknown glories of this outward creation ; like that which 
conducts untutored pupilage never before beyond the few bright 
points on our nocturnal sky, far out among the vast, brilliant, innu- 
merable orbs composing the stellar universe of modern astronomy. 
He performs an infinitely higher service. Unwaked, unthinkin 
intellect he opens upon a far grander and wider field, upon spiritua 
creations, designs, consequences, illuminations, beatitudes, infini- 
ties, perfections, which reduce to perfect insignificance this whole 
physical system of things, bear though it does the impress of the 
ee Maker’s hand. Intellect and religion ought never to be 

isjoined. While the latter is acknowledged and received for its 
divine excellencies, let the former be reverenced for its capacity 
to explore and appreciate them. 

Besides assisting to a more adequate appreciation of Chris- 
tianity, increased vigor, furniture and refinement of the mental 
faculties contribute important aid in giving religious truths and 
precepts power on man and society. This they do by openin 
accurate and intelligent views of human character, mental i 
moral, as also by furnishing a nice perception of the true modes of 
reaching and moulding it. 

In every effort at influence it is as important to understand the 
nature of the materials to be acted on, as it is the capacities of the 
agency relied on for the result. A successful inculcation of reli- 
ligion as imperatively requires a full knowledge of man, the 
subject of influence, as of the treasury of Divine truth, the source 
of influence. The business of making Christianity effective upon 
men, is essentially the business of education—education in one of 
its highest departments. As in all other teaching, therefore, so 
here, a great radical qualification is a thorough acquaintance with 
the intellectual and moral powers which are to receive religious 
nutrition and training, as also a special tact in feeding, guiding, 
advancing them. Religion, beyond any other subject of inquiry, 
has its mysteries, its unrevealed, and to finite minds in this present 
world unrevealable objects, operations, purposes. In order to pre- 
vent a waste of intellect in fruitless researches, all teachers of 
religion need so to study and measure our mental faculties as to 
be able to lay down the boundaries beyond which it is impractica- 
ble for them to advance. In the present as well as former ages, 
time and mental energies incalculable, have been employed upon 
ethical and theological speculations in the form of attempts to 
sound the unfathomable, ascend the inaccessible, explore the un- 
discoverable. To conduct men amid the sublime doctrines of 
religion, hard to be understood, to open them into the immensities 
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and glories of Divine things just where and just so far as the 
have strength to go and power of vision to see, powerful and judi- 
cious minds are entirely indispensable. Such minds by means of 
their knowledge of the capacity of the pupil intellects committed 
to them, and by means of their skill in conducting their inquiries, 
will clear a pathway through many profound speculations, and 
over many high tracts of thought where otherwise they would 
have been in thick darkness and confusion. Thereby will they 
make them possessors of many rich, lofty and momentous truths 
which without this assistance would never have been attained. 
Religious instructors and guides must be accurate and skilful men- 
tal philosophers. Preposterous it would be in the business of 
secular education, to send dispensers of knowledge abroad so 
ignorant of the popular mind as to propose the doctrine of fluxion 
when they ought to teach the multiplication table: to unfold ce- 
lestial mechanics‘ when they ought to acquaint men with the 
value and relation to themselves of the simplest laws and agents 
of nature. Equally absurd would it be for Christian educators to 
attempt religious inculcations without such a deep insight into 
men and such a teaching skill as shall enable them to discourse 
their holy lessons with ingenious adaptations to intellectual capa- 
city and spiritual want, and also with most luminous and attrac- 
tive elucidations. Nothing less can make these lessons under- 
stood, welcome, powerful, transforming. 

The teachers of religion should be able moral philosophers, 
skilful anatomists of the human heart, profound students of human 
obligations. Men have their religious prejudices and religious 
idiosyncrasies. These are by no means to be countenanced or 
cherished, but, in order to bring religion into full and legitimate 
action upon those under their influence, must be carefully studied 
and consulted. One class of men, in consequence of a peculiar 
pride of intellect, are wholly impregnable to religion by any ad- 
dress, however powerful, made to their understanding. No logic, 
human or Scriptural, can force a passage to their consciences. But 
through their hearts these persons may be the most quickly and 
easily accessible of all to whom the advocate of Divine truth 
brings his messages. The moment their sensibilities are appealed 
to, the full depths of their spirit are opened in living warmth to all 
the announcements and claims of God. There is an opposite 
description of men who are capable of being influenced almost 
solely through their mental faculties. To be dictated to and ruled by 
anvthing so inflammable and variable and te we as human 
feeling, they regard as unmanly—ignoble. They bow only to un- 
impassioned intellections, to sober, solid thought, to clear, pure 
reason. The former of these classes thirst for the pathetic rather 
than the deliberative, the practical rather than the theoretical. 
Their souls are a life rather than an existence, an excitement 
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rather than a character. An hour at the cross originates in them 
a more effective impulse to duty than all the philosophizing upon 
the atonement ever given to the world. A brief experience of 
the joy and profit of the. sincere worship of God, is more valued by 
them than libraries of metaphysical theology concerning the Di- 
vine attributes. The latter of these classes are at home in the 
bosom of the Westminster Catechism. Their hearts become 
most deeply moved in the presence of the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity, divine justice, divine purposes, divine sovereignty, 
divine law! Their moral temperament is a philosophy rather 
than a feeling, an obedient principle rather than a spontaneous 
enthusiasm. They turn to the crucified Jesus with the profound- 
est emotion at the end of a clear, cogent, naked argument on hu- 
man depravity ; they come to their firmest resolves to duty under 
the thunders of Sinai; they lift up the highest thanksgiving to the 
Almighty under the exhibitions of his eternal power and godhead. 
The chief business of Christian instruction is to reach the human 
heart. Here the grand effect is first to be produced. If teachers 
fail here they have done nothing ; if they succeed here they have 
done everything. Carrying this is carrying the great central 
power, all that wait upon its influence go along with it ; is carrying 
the capital, and the government with all dependencies are included 
in the capitulation. The surrender and consecration of the heart 
to the piety of Christianity, will invariably commit the understand- 
ing to the theory of Christianity, as also the physical man to its 
prescribed and visible labors. If the moral spirit of man occupies 
@ position so vital, issues influences on our intellectual, religious 
and physical being so elemental and controlling, then is a pro- 
found study and full knowledge of this busy inner world, radical 
and most efficient in pushing the conquests of religion out upon 
mankind. The heart has a surface and a subsoil culture. The 
unskilled often waste labor by efforts upon the outside of the soul. 
The*wise, spiritual sower, valuing little the premature, scorching, 
brief productions overgrowing strong places without much depth 
of earth, seeks to go down with his seed into the moist, nutritious, 
unexhausted depths. Germinated, rooted, nourished there, plants 
of righteousness spring and grow under his hand, thrifty, stable, 
luxuriantly fruitful. Dropping this figure, the intelligent moral in- 
structor creates moral sensibilities, and works other renovations in 
the warm, prolific, protecting centre of the soul, where there is 
less liability to those untoward influences which efface superficial 
impressions. The introduction into this rich interior of the spirit 
of a religious infusion and power which shall outroot the corrupt, 
assuage the excessive, resuscitate the dead, refresh the parched 
and sterile—this is an accomplishment in which the student and 
teacher of the heart finds room for all his possible skill, and ordi- 
narily, no doubt, the Holy Spirit, other things being equal, pro- 
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duces saving and sanctifying results proportionate to the amount 
of it which he employs. 

The passions of the soul have their own appropriate language. 
In this, when free, they always speak: when addressed in this, 
they listen and wake and respond. The heart has no appreciative 
ear to the nomenclatures of the exact sciences, to the delicate dis- 
tinctions of metaphysics, to the statistical accuracies of historic nar- 
rative. These are as illy fitted to arouse and instruct as Hebrew 
or Arabic lessons to effect the pleasure and education of the nurse- 
ry. The human affections lie cold, unstirred, unheeding, until 
those chosen voices fall upon them in which they were ordained 
to breathe, and be addressed. “ A stranger will they not follow, 
for they know not the voice of strangers.” Here is presented a 
large opportunity for the use of intellectual furniture. To know 
thoroughly the best language of the passions, so as thereby to exert 
over them the highest acquirable power, is an attainment indis- 
pensable, rare and invaluable. The affections of the heart are 
reached and influenced through appropriate objects, made to be 
their stimulant and their food. At the presence of these, invaria- 
bly they kindle, grow, control, impel. Proportionably as these are 
unfolded, augmented, exalted, emotion rises to affection, affection 
to passion. When, on the contrary, these are removed, obscured, 
depreciated, feeling cools, sleeps, passes into a mere susceptibility. 
In graphic detail, in descriptive amplification, develop to a nei h 
borhood a deep, unprovoked, irreparable injury, and then, in full 
life and light, picture the malicious injurers. You have waked a 
turmoil and a fire which are almost uncontrollable. The excite- 
ment grew as you proceeded, first to indignation, then to resent- 
ment, next to rage, at last to active revenge. Inthe same manner 
before benevolence, present its own peculiar objects; call up for 
its charity the virtuous poor in their uncomplaining, unpitied suf- 
ferings ; set down under its eye, for its sympathy, fellow-men in 
deep ignorance, in irrecoverable corruption, in despairing wretch- 
edness. That benevolence is powerfully stirred ; so stirred as no 
direct appeal and exhortation could at all succeed to stir it. It 
has become an augmented philanthropy, which many waters can- 
not quench. It is out and abroad, against all obstacles, with both 
hands full of blessings for them that need them. With what re- 
ligious power is the advocate of Christianity invested, by means of 
a superior intelligence which first acquaints him familiarly with 
the large circle and variety of scenes, subjects and objects fitted to 
act thus almost irresistibly on the heart, and then endows him with 
a gift of living and life-giving description, adapted to develop and 
present in their full character and impressiveness, these exciters of 
the soul. 

The heart is a crowded world of antipathies and inclinations, 
repulsions and propensities, hates and loves, fears and aspirations, 
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apathies and sensibilities, self-approvals and moral regrets, sad- 
nesses and joys, angers and gratitudes. Almost innumerable are 
. its susceptibilities of emotion. These multitudinous capacities and 
states of the moral spirit are deeply and somewhat obscurely in- 
volved with each other. Each is a power influenced and in- 
fluencing, whereby essential modifications are induced upon all of 
them. Often before a given and desired state of the moral spirit 
can be produced, powerful antagonist emotions are to be cooled 
and hushed. In some instances, an affection can best be reached 
and nourished by means of an influence on some cognate and sym- 
pathizing passion. Frequently a heat in one portion of the heart 
creates a fire in its immediate neighborhood, and at the same time 
a chill in a remoter region. Some passions seem born to rule, 
others obsequiously to obey. Some are excessively and danger- 
ously combustible. Others are cold, heavy, phlegmatic. The hu- 
man heart is a legion of powers, capabilities, appetencies, seda- 
tives, explosives; it sets on fire the course of nature: it is set on 
fire of things visible and invisible, things real and unreal, things 
corrupt and incorrupt. What advantages has he, who is deeply 
read in the mysteries and capacities of the inner spirit, in bring- 
ing the revelations and interests of religion to bear on its charac- 
ter, to mould it into holy sympathy with God. 

There is one spiritual attribute which more than any other 
renders a deep acquaintance with the powers and workings of the 
human soul essential in giving religion its highest power—we 
mean its susceptibility to sympathy. Than this no feature of the 
moral spirit is more marked and apparent, more inseparably 
part and parcel of our spiritual being. No one renders us so sus- 
ceptible of being radically and powerfully influenced, and also 
capable of effecting transformations elementally in the hearts of 
other men. The soul seems to be but a congeries of sympathies. 
Sympathy is a part of all its parts, an attribute of all its attributes. 
Emotion is no sooner manifested than it is reproduced. Whe- 
ther the manifestation be in the way of a description, or of a wit- 
nessed ebullition, the moment a passion is apparent, it is rekindled 
in other hearts, just as a luminary suddenly out in the heavens is 
instantly seen in the waters underneath. Joy in one heart, spon- 
taneous or induced, has its echoes and re-echoes in as many hearts 
as can be placed within its electric circle. So aaa witnessed, 
at once passes to be grief experienced, anger developed, to be an- 
ger provoked, gratitude visible, to be gratitude kindled, hope de- 
monstrated, to be hope caught. So beyond the meaning of the 
apostle, as in water face answereth to face, does the heart of man 
to man. The resuscitation of a fervor in one spirit will be the 
first fruits of a wide resurrection of kindred feeling. He that 
can from himself evolve deep moral elements, or picture the power- 
ful stirrings of others, has a key to all the hearts which he ad- 
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dresses, and the means of setting fire to every passion of which 
they are capable. He wields a power over human character and 
human worth in the hands of no other reformer. Shakspeare 
was superior to all other men chiefly in his life descriptions of the 
heart, whereby he reproduced that which he delineated. His 
passages, which have never been equaled, and which will never 
cease to be read as miracles of genius and eloquence, are his 
true and touching paintings of the deep heavings and breathings 
of the spirit of man in the great crimes, exigencies, ventures, for- 
tunes of life. So various, so faithful, so graphic, so powerful, so 
human are these records of the soul’s inner workings, more effi- 
cient if not more numerous lessons on moral philosophy may be 
drawn from the British dramatist than from any professed treatise 
on that science at present existing. The skill of this great master 
of the heart, possessed and employed by those charged with the 
propagation of religion will arm them with an influence more 
truly elemental, irresistible and abiding than any, than all other 
intellectual furniture within their capacity. 

The value of a high appreciation of Divies Truth and a deep 
knowledge of man as qualifications for the business of inculcat- 
ing Christianity and giving it power on man, may be illustrated 
by a reference to a few of the ordinary topics of religious teach- 
ing. One of these is the total corruption of mankind before God. 
In the hands of such mental endowments as have been alread 
referred to, this becomes a fact far more fearful, more eventful, 
more impressive. ‘True, the most feeble and sterile mind might 
announce from the Bible, “ There is none that doeth good, no not 
one,” “every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is only 
evil continually.” Numerous similar solemn, graphic, alarmin 
Divine declarations of human depravity might be announced al 
reannounced. A few persons might be disquieted and bestir them- 
selves to obtain pardon and cleansing. Most, however, dead as 
they are in trespasses, would sleep on in their cold graves undis- 
na ry This doctrine fundamental, most important, from a mind 
in its best state of discipline, of treasured knowledge, of suscepti- 
bility, of action, may receive such establishment, unfolding, illus- 
tration, urgency, as to startle the most palsied population and turn 
the most ungodly and hopeless to the immense and amazing in- 
terests of salvation. If man’s depravity has not a full and faith- 
ful exhibition, Christianity is largely robbed of its rich meaning, 
its plenary mercy. Measurement of the soul’s leprosies is mea- 
surement of the gospel’s remedies. Preaching the fall is preach- 
ing redemption. The minister of ——— possessed of a powerful 
mind and a large intelligence, is enabled to carry a revealing light 
into the regions and sepulchres of moral death which will be 
likely first to wake and alarm even lifeless corpses and perished 
bones, and then to prompt, to Him who is the resurrection and 
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the life, such an agonizing and sincere cry for deliverance as will 
not be left unheeded or unanswered. This theme, human depra- 
vity, holds clustered influences, in the opening of which upon man- 
kind, the mind’s whole attainable skill and power may be vigor- 
ously employed. 

There is another theme embracing many subjects which rich 
and powerful intellect is capable of investing with a vastly aug- 
_ mented power on mankind. We refer to the great object of reli- 
on. Jehovah himself. Minds of the most exalted powers shrink 

rom such an immense, incomprehensible Being, as a subject for 
communication and impression. Is not the infinite, they instinct- 
ively inquire, incapable of statement, and the perfect of illustra- 
tion? ‘The fool in every population has said, “ There is no God.” 
The majority of even Christian communities, though in words 
they acknowledge the Supreme Ruler, live almost as unawed, dis- 
obedient and undevout as if he had either no existence or no ma- 
nifested attributes or claims. But however men may disregard, 
deny, withdraw from, the great Builder and Maker, He is, as Was 
to have been anticipated, very largely revealed by the things that 
are made. Largely should he be recognized. It is a great ser- 
vice on the part of superior mental endowments to interpret the 
Divine exhibitions and present the Almighty truly and compe- 
tently to the practical atheism which prevails. This service is 
rendered the more valuabie and important by the fact, that many 
developments and traces of God are, to careless observation, 
partially out of sight. In the outward world of matter, are labo- 
ratories and elements and combinations; in the interior world of 
mind, capacities and workings and energies; in Providence and 
the Bible, depths and riches and perfections, which, because a 
little underneath the surface, are much overlooked by the unthink- 
ing and unstudious, although bearing exquisite and crowded tra- 
ces of a Divine goodness and skill. Into these covert wonders 
of the infinite Author of all things, gifted, searching and curious 
minds are able to enter and read out.to mankind glorious lessons 
of God, which had not been heard; and reveal a constant and ir- 
resistible Divine contriving and accomplishing within, around, 
above, beneath, of which there had been no consciousness. This 
would be in effect to remove clouds and darkness, and startle and 
impress men by a sight of the Deity right about their pathway, 
their bed, their going out ‘and coming in, their down-sitting, their 
up-rising, their thoughts, their heart-movings. 

There is a service of superior minds no less needful in present- 
ing the Deity from those portions of nature, Scripture and provi- 
dence which palpably reveal Him. Men fail to observe what 
one that runneth — read ; they fail to understand what the 
wayfaring man though a fool need noterr in. There are a thousand 
voices speaking of God which, though audible, multitudes do 
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not hear: there are a thousand things visible, bearing graphic 
memorials of him, which they do not see. Everything moving 
manifestly evinces a Divine mover: everything occurring has 
written upon it, in most readable characters, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord:’ the Bible is one universal remembrancer of the great 
Eternal, and yet people neither know nor consider. It is within 
the province and power of the gifted teachers of religion to pre- 
sent the grand scene of things created, things transpiring, things 
revealed, as one mighty mirror of God, and then turn the eye and 
the heart of man full upon the great, Divine character imaged to 
them there. Such an introduction of families and individuals 
into the actual presence of the Infinite One when his holy attri- 
butes are all visibly about him; when his eyes as a flame of fire 
are felt to be piercing into the heart and the life, must tend to awe, 
and ameliorate the most reckless and obdurate generation. Great 
impressiveness may be gained by selecting some single feature of 
the Divinity and making a special representation. All the ex- 
cellencies of the Divine Being concentrated into one vast glory, 
are likely to dazzle rather than to impress and influence. As an 
illustration of this individualizing method of making a strong im- 
pression, suppose the other attributes to be neglected, and the 
great Eternal to be offered to contemplation in the character and 
relation of a Father. To assist in comprehending this grand and 
delightful idea of Jehovah a Father, let an earthly parent be 
thought of, in whom are united all possible excellencies which 
can be supposed capable of ennobling and adorning. Then let 
every element of his great, venerable, pure character be conceived 
to be exalted and enriched to the perfect and the infinite in the 
person of the supreme Ruler. This Being, gracious, munificent, 
affectionate, almighty, presented to the child and the man, to the 
afflicted and the prospered, to the sinning and the penitent, pre- 
sented as a universal Father, at every step and hour of life close 
at hand, provident, observant, uplifting, guiding, needfully rebuk- 
ing, forgiving, conducting to an everlasting home—this conde- 
scending, ever-blessing, ever-living paternal One so exhibited 
must be supposed to exert influences for good of incalculable and 
inconceivable power, influences better understood in heaven than 
on earth. The character of God as the compassionate and infi- 
nite Redeemer is kindred to that of Father, just referred to, and 
is of even higher and holier influence in the hands of competent 
intellectual abilities. There is no one of the Divine attributes 
which is not capable of being so unfolded and exhibited as to be- 
come the source of regeneration and the nutrition of the sublim- 
est and most blessed piety. By means of these several practicable 
revelations of the Deity united, there may be exerted a still more 
mighty influence over human worth and human welfare. It is 
almost the action of the infinite upon the finite, of the omnipo- 
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tent upon the impotent, for it is exerted by taking the things of 
God and showing them to men. Who can overvalue or overstate 
the contributions of intellect to religion in thus offering to view 
the King to his subjects, the Benefactor to his beneficiaries, the 
Redeemer to his ransomed ones, the great Author to his own world ? 

The judgment day is another subject which, though in its 
simple announcement impressive and awful, in discussion by supe- 
rior mental faculties, may be made far more effectively so. Its 
developments and consequences may be so truthfully and solemnly 
opened, that men shall almost seem to themselves to hear the 
call of the archangel, to see the eventful morning break, to feel 
themselves witnesses and partakers in the dread transactions that 
follow. A scene like this of the final judgment, pertaining not to 
one isolated population but to every kindred, nation, tongue and 
people ; not to a oe 2 e but to every generation over which 
the stream of time shall have swept; a scene in which are set- 
tled the interests of Divine justice, and revealed the depths and 
mysteries of Divine love; a scene in which are present three 
worlds, the throne of the Eternal and the Judge of quick and 
dead ; a scene embracing a solemn audit before the Almighty that 
knoweth the heart, the acquittal or condemnation of every human 
being, the reception of one part to heaven never more to weep, 
and the dismissal of the other to perdition never more to smile ; a 
scene including the world in flames, the sea turned to blood, the 
elements melted, the heavens rolled together as a scroll, the close 
of the great drama of time, life and probation—such a portentous 
omnipotent scene, furnishing action for even angelic powers, in 
the hands of suitable and exalted human faculties, may be made to 
produce in a reckless, ungodly world, results truly incalculable, in- 
finitely important. So may these faculties reveal the last day, 
that the deepest slumberers in all the domain of spiritual death 
can sleep no longer, and the most hardened victims that Satan 
ever deceived or bound, no more refuse instant supplication for 
mercy from the heart of infinite Love. 

The religious teacher, with a vivacious and gifted intellect, 
thus taking up the great things of God and dispensing them to 
men, seems clothed almost with omnipotence. Certainly revealed 
truth, such as he announces in the ear of the world, God has often 
made almighty. All the subjects of religion are invested with in- 
fluence partly at least in proportion to the intellectual energy and 
skill with which they are urged upon the consciences of mankind. 
Under the elucidations and conduct of such mental vigor and 
wisdom, more broad, pure, spiritual, will appear the law of God: 
more dreadful and glorious its sanctions : eternity be farther pene- 
trated: more of its volumed ages he made to unroll their realities 
to the astonished hearts of men: hell be opened into lower depths 
of corruption, thicker blackness of darkness, more intolerable 
woes: heaven be discovered to possess richer crowns, fuller 
glories of the eternal, more of the fruit that droppeth every month, 
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a deeper river of life, a profounder holiness, a more perfect peace. 
Precious ore can intellect, studious and penetrating, bring up from 
the deep mines imbedded in the heart of religion: open refreshing 
waters from her abundant fountains to pour abroad upon fainting 
vegetation. Who can measure the power which such intellect 
may add to the inculcations of religion! Edwards, Whitefield, 
Wesley, Chalmers, and great spirits like them in the same calling, 
through their superior powers, have moved the human mind, 
wrought on the human character, left permanent impressions on 
the general current of human affairs, contributed enlargement and 
power to the kingdom of Christ, to an extent which God only can 
fully comprehend. The influence over the world in quantity, to 
say nothing of quality, effected by Chatham, Burke, Fox, Johnson, 
Addison, and other orators and writers of kindred eminence and 
fame, bears no comparison to that which has been exerted by the 
great and sanctified intellects which have spoken to their age in 
behalf of the Christian religion. We do not assert or intimate, 
that piety, deep, fervent, constant, consistent, does not render a 
much larger and a more essential assistance in giving Christianity 
power upon mankind. We have discussed here another subject, 
the contributions of intellect to this vast and important design. If 
sincere godliness is a warm inspirer, lofty mental power is a great 
executor. If the former be the life within, the latter is the light 
abroad. 

The whole preceding discussion, if just views have been taken, 
exhibits superior intellectual endowments, the high honor of our 
nature in every sphere, in that of religion where they act as con- 
tributors to its proofs, its purity, and its power, as charged with 
truly illustrious duties and an immense responsibility. Save truth 
and moral goodness, which they here subserve, there is nothing 
attainable or conceivable which confers so ennobling and desirable 
a distinction. And, in this ministry of holy beneficence, intellec- 
tual powers seem almost to partake of the pure spirit which they 
task themselves to inspire and build up in the heart of men. To 
enriched and invigorated minds, consecrated to the service of 
religion, as indicated in the present discussion, there is due a love 
and appreciation which they have certainly not always, not 
generally, received. There is within the church of Christ a vast 
mass of intellect, lying inactive, like precious ores in the heart of 
the earth, and almost as unwrought and unnoticed. The duty of 
bringing up much of it and working it into such form and power 
that it may serve well in establishing the character and aiding the 
great mission of Christianity seems immediate and imperious. 
That mission is worthy of the highest and best cultivated mind 
which Heaven ever bestows. Brilliant will be the day when the 
powerlul and the gifted generally shall be the sincere lovers of 
truth, and shall bend their great endeavors to the cause of human 
progress and human redemption. 





The Trinity 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY, RATIONAL AND SCRIPTURAL. 


By Rev. Epwarp Bercuesr, D. D., Boston. 


In the very forefront of practical Christianity, stand certain 
words, which have in all ages not only originated, but rendered 
necessary a discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity. Those words 
are these. Barrize in THE NAME oF THE Farner, AND oF THE 
Son, anv or THE Hoty Guosr. This cannot be done intelligently 
till it is understood who or what the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are. The discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity then is 
not theoretical, secondary, and incidental, but practical, primary, 
and fundamental. 

The public mind has of late been particularly directed to it. 
We avail ourselves of the existing interest to make it the subject 
of a few remarks. 

Many objections we know are alledged against it. Some deny 
its practical utihty, if true. What can it effect more than the 
unity ? Others affirm that it is absurd and incredible. Others, 
less confident on these points, do not feel satisfied that it is fully 
taught in the Bible. It is so important, if true, that they wonder 
that it has not been taught more clearly. 

In order fully to discuss the doctrine, we should accordingly 
attend to these points : its rationality—its Scriptural evidence—its 
utility. We propose, however, in this discussion to attend to its 
rationality and its Scriptural evidence. We consider first, its ra- 
tionality, because it may remove from the minds of some, difficul- 
ties which diminish or destroy the force of Biblical evidence. For 
the doctrine has always been opposed by many as so irrational in 
itself as to be incapable of proof or belief 

Under this impression some have denied the inspiration of the 
Bible, because they seemed to see that the doctrine was there 
taught, and were unwilling to resort to the pitiful expedients 
adopted by many to evade its meaning. Others, unable to resist 
the evidences of inspiration, have either done violence to language, 
in order to escape its obvious sense, or else have rejected parts of 
the Bible as unreasonable. 

While the minds of any are in this state it is of little use to 
quote the Bible. Priestly after trying to explain away the proof 
of the pre-existence of Christ, contained in John 3: 13, is not sat- 
isfied with his own solution; yet rather than believe the obvious 
import of the passage, on an article of faith of such magnitude, he 
prefers to call in question the correctness of John’s recollection 
and representation of our Lord’s Janguage. So strange and in- 
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credible does the hypothesis of a pre-existent state seem, that he 
would sooner suppose an interpolation, or that the old apostle dic- 
tated one thing and the amanuensis wrote another. Socinus de- 
clared of the atonement that if it were not merely once but often 
written in the Scriptures, he would not believe it. Smalcius said, 
that if it were not merely once or twice but often and clearly writ- 
ten, that God became man, yet it would be better, because it is 
absurd, against reason and blasphemous, to invent some mode of 
interpretation by which these consequences might be avoided. In 
like manner a modern antagonist of the trinity says of the advo- 
cate of this doctrine, that he is compelled to defend his faith by the 
plea that God is honored by our reception of what shocks the in- 
tellect, violates reason, and prepares its advocates for worse and 
worse delusions. 

We propose then to begin our labors by an effort to define the 
doctrine and to prepare the way for adducing Scriptural proof of 
its truth, by evincing its rationality. A definition in order to be 
complete, should show what the thing defined means, and what it 
does not mean; i. e. it should include its essential ideas and ex- 
clude all that are foreign to the subject. 

The doctrine, therefore, means that the one God who made and 
governs the universe, exists in three persons, equal in every Divine 
attribute and claiming equal Divine honors and worship. It does 
not mean, as we understand it, that these persons are so separated 
as to destroy their unity, in essence or substance, nor so united as 
to destroy their separate existence as three persons. Of course it 
does not mean that they are three separate Gods and yet one God. 
Nor does it teach that they are in such a sense one God, as to 
prevent each person from exercising his own attributes and per- 
forming his own works. 

We use the word person, because we think it the best word; and 
because we think it not liable to any reasonable objection. We 
are indeed aware that some in more modern writings on this sub- 
ject have lamented its intreduction because, they think it calculated 
to produce misunderstanding. In place of it, some would use the 
word distinction, as implying less than is meant by person, and 
as appearing less inconsistent with unity. But this seems needless. 
The word person is not liable to any fair objection, and does not 
mean too much. For, as we shall show hereafter, the Bible does 
reveal to us the nature of personality so far as the word person 
has a just meaning in our language, and all difficulties arise from 
assuming unreasonably that the word means more than it does. It 
implies less than the word being, but more than the word distinc- 
tion, or than any other word in use. 

When we speak of a being we include all that pertains to the 
being, and we cannot say that these separate beings are one being. 
On the other hand, if we eschew the word persons and only say 
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of a being that he has in himself three distinctions we convey no 
definite inea. Nor do we include as muchas the Bible teaches, on 
the subject of the Trinity—for a being who is in every sense one, 
in essence, person and attributes, may yet have in himself three 
distinctions of some kind. The veriest Sabellian will admit three 
distinctions inGod. But when we say of God, that he is one being 
and yet three persons, we mean that there are three persons pro- 
perly speaking, so united as to be truly one being. To show that 
this is possible or reasonable, is evidently not a part of the defini- 
tion. With equal clearness, to refute the inferences of others from 
this definition is not a part of the definition ; this belongs to ano- 
ther head. Wedesire merely to state at this time what we mean— 
in what sense we use words—so that when others state our belief 
they may state our definition as we have stated it and guarded it, 
and not state their own inferences, as being the doctrine, as we 
hold it. If then some one should say, if you hold to three divine 
persons, it after all must mean three Gods—we reply, you can 
properly mean by this only that our definition leads to such a re- 
sult, as you view tt, certainly you cannot mean that we so teach, 
for we expressly assert that we do not. If any one therefore 
attempts to state our belief, the proper way is to state it as we de- 
fine it. If he wishes to state his own inferences from it, he has 
our leave, only he should be careful to state honestly that we do 
not admit that these inferences can be fairly derived from our defi- 
nition. If he attempt to prove that they can, we shall not object, 
only we shall attempt in return, in a proper place and way, to show 
the fallacy of his reasoning, and to vindicate the rationality of 
our definition by showing that the union of three persons in one 
being, so as to be properly one God, is not unintelligible, and im- 
plies no contradiction or absurdity, according to the common laws 
of language and usage of words. 

We tiow proceed to show that the doctrine is reasonable. We 
place this subject next, not because we suppose that it is of course 
true, merely beeause it is reasonable: Nor because this alone de- 
termines the question whether the Bible teaches it- For the Bible 
does not of course teach all things which are true, and of course 
many things which are reasonable are not taught in the Bible ; for 
it was not intended to teach all things, but only things needful for 
our salvation: Nor because it would follow of course, that the Bi- 
ble does not teach it, if it is unreasonable, unless we first assume 
its plenary inspiration : for we can suppose as an argument against 
the Bible, that it should be proved that it is an unreasonable doc- 
trine and yet that the Bible does teach it. Of course we do not 
suppose that this can in fact be done. But we place this topic 
here, because if it can be truly shown to be an unreasonable doc- 
trine, in the proper sense of these words, it would be of no use to 
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attempt to prove it out of the Bible, for it would merely destroy its 
authority. 

The most direct way to overturn the Bible would be, first to show 
clearly that a certain doctrine is truly unreasonable, and then as 
clearly to show that the Bible, when fairly interpreted, teaches it. 
This is plain, because our belief in the being of God and in reve- 
lation, is founded on the decisions of reason as to the relation of 
cause and effect. Reason teaches us that every effect must have 
a cause, hence, when we see the works of God, reason teaches us 
his existence, and the nature of his works and plan teaches us his 
attributes. 

Again, our belief in revelation is founded in reason, and rests on 
the relation of cause and effect. We look at the system revealed, 
and find it to be so great, and glorious, and perfect, that man in the 
circumstances of its writers could not make it; and infer reasona- 
bly that God is its author. We look at miracles as effects surpass- 
ing human or finite power, and infer reasonably that God is their 
cause. We look at prophecies as surpassing human foresight, and 
infer reasonably, that He who formed the plan was the author of 
4 sage revelations. We look at the effects produced by the 

ible and find them beyond human power, and conclude that God 
is the author of a book which he so signally owns and blesses. 
This is all correct reasoning. 

Again our principles of interpretation are founded in reason. 
Words have a meaning assigned to them as signs of ideas; they 
are united in sentences on fixed principles, and are to be interpreted 
according to these principles. Therefore every act of interpreta- 
tion requires the use of reason. 

Now if any thing is presented to us which subverts the first prin- 
ciples of reason, no evidence can establish it, for the very laws of 
belief are subverted—and the book which teaches it can have no 
force. 

And even if the evidence in favor of inspiration seems to remain, 
yet if the true interpretation compels us to believe that which is 
against reason, the mind must be balanced and cannot believe 
either. For example, should the evidence seem to be complete 
that the Bible is the Word of God, and should it yet assert that 
two and two are seven, or that a thing existed and did not exist at 
the same time, we must say: There seems to be evidence which 
I cannot remove to prove the inspiration of the Bible, yet the same 
reason that qualifies me to feel the force of this evidence as plainly 
shows that the thing revealed is false, and I cannot dispose of the 
evidence on the one hand, nor of the the interpretation on the other. 
I must therefore let them neutralize each other, and follow the light 
of reason, or else i must give up the unreasonable part and take 
the rest. But if 1 give up one part as unreasonable, since it all 
rests upon the same authority, | cannot reasonably believe the rest 
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—so my faith must again be neutralized, and I must follow some 
other guide. Now this is fair and. plain dealing, and is far more 
honorable than the conduct of those who profess to follow the Bible 
and yet admit that it contains unreasonable doctrines, or who tor- 
ment its language by harsh and unreasonable interpretations, in 
order to escape its obvious meaning, and yet avoid a disavowal of 
its inspiration. It is far better to be honest on this point. 

But as the consequences of proving an unreasonable doctrine 
in the Bible are so great, is it surely desirable to know what is 
meant by a reasonable doctrine. And here it is obvious to remark, 
that it is not of course one that accords with our feelings or wishes. 
This must be admitted by those who claim to be eminently ra- 
tional, for they inveigh much against blind feeling. For, plainly, 
that cannot be pronounced unreasonable which causes a man to 
feel unpleasantly, if itis supported by evidence. Yet most who pride 
themselves on rationality are, we think, led to oppose the Trinity 
on such grounds, for the doctrine of the Trinity as taught in the 
Bible, always involves consequences which do not accord with the 
natural wishes and feelings of men, for it is always associated with 
the doctrine of human depravity, and is in the centre of a system 
glorious in holiness and justice in punishing the impenitent, as well 
as in love and mercy in forgiving the penitent through an atone- 
ment. P 

Nor can it be said that, that is reasonable which we should ex- 
pect God to do and be, and that unreasonable which we should 
not expect him to be and do, for who is able to see and know all 
that ought to be, and all that is and may be? If any he can make 
a revelation, but surely he does not need one. Reason certainly 
teaches that we need a revelation, not to teach us what we might 
have known without it, but to teach us that which we could not 
know without it, and even if it teaches what we should not have 
thought of, it is no evidence that it is not true. Yet the reason- 
ing of many against this doctrine seems to amount to this, that if 
it had never been revealed, they should never have found it out, 
for it is unlike anything which they ever saw or heard of. 

But that is truly unreasonable which is against undeniable facts, 
or fair inferences from such facts, or against those fundamental in- 
tuitions, which precede all reasoning and are its basis. or, if it 
is not against facts, or fair inferences from facts, nor against the 
primary intuitions of the mind, surely it is not unreasonable. Let 
us try the doctrine as defined by these tests and see how it can 
endure the trial. - 

Is it then against fact? Now all that can be said here is, that 
so far as we have seen or known human beings, it is a fact that 
one person is always one being, and without revelation we do not 
know any other order of created beings. Now it is reasonable to 
say that it is a fact not observed by us, by the light of nature, that 
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one being should exist in three persons. But it is not reasonable 
to say that it is against fact, unless we assume that we know all 
facts in all worlds, for if we admit that there may be in other worlds 
facts not observed by us in this world, the very thing in question 
may be one of those facts, and to assume that it is not is to beg 
the question. 

Is it against any intuitive perception of what is true in the na- 
ture of God? The question relates to the Divine mind. Now in 
order to show that it is against any such perception of what must 
be true in God’s nature, we must know what that nature is. 

We know of at least two existences, matter and mind. But we 
know only their properties and not their natures. No man can 
say what is the essence of matter. Nor can he of mind. Nor 
can he say in what manner mind can and must exist. If God 
chose to create a mind different from the human mind, could He 
not doit? It so happens that among men every mind has unity 
in essence and person. But suppose that God should wish to cre- 
ate a mind one in essence, and yet existing in three persons, each 
able to think, feel, choose, and love, and each equal to the rest— 
can any one say that it is impossible? If mind has an essence, 
who can deny the possibility of its existing thus ? 

If any one should say that such a mind would be three beings, 
we reply, If the essence is one, the being is one, even if the per- 
sons are three. If any one should say that three persons with dis- 
tinct attributes and faculties of intellect, susceptibility, and will, 
cannot exist in one essence, we ask the proof. It is not an intui- 
tive truth. To mention the case of the human mind is to no pur- 
pose, for how does it appear that this is the only mode in which a 
mind can exist ? 

It ought, however, to be observed that we do not at this point 
assert that it is possible, for the same reason that we cannot assert 
that it is impossible, namely, that we know nothing as to the nature 
and essence of mind ; all that we know is its effects. The Creator 
alone understands fully the nature of things, for He gave them that 
nature. Hence if He asserts that the nature of mind is such that 
He can create an order of beings having each of them unity of 
essence, and three persons in that essence, who has the knowledge 
which can enable him to confront the assertion of God with a de- 
nial? Shall a creature, ignorant of his own essence, decide what 
God can create, and how it shall and must exist ? 

Angels are pure spirits. ‘Suppose now one of them had insisted 
that the Creator could not create anything but spirit, because he 
could not conceive of anything else? Would it prove that God 
could not create matter? Suppose that the same spirit had rea- 
soned on, after he had seen his first argument answered by fact, to 
show that matter and mind could not be united in one person, be- 
cause he could not conceive of it, and because all beings so far as 
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he knew, and he might have said all beings before man was made 
had but one nature, besides it was absurd to think of uniting things 
so entirely different in one being. Yet still God had nothing to do 
but to make man, and all this plausible reasoning is overturned. 
Man has both body, spirit, and animal life besides, which is not 
like either, but results from both. Again, If any one should say 
that body and mind cannot be united without blood and the inter- 
vention of animal life, because he has never seen it and cannot 
conceive of it, still God might justly deem him a fool, as He did 
such an objector in the days of Pau!, and silence him by uniting 
body and spirit, without the intervention of animal life, as he has 
Seckuad that he will at the last day. 

Now if a man should undertake to reason concerning pure spir- 
its, and to show that as every body on earth has in it but one mind, 
and that every such mind is but one person ; therefore every spirit 
not united with a body must exist in the same way, and not in two 
or three and persons, having the one essence, he does not reason 
nor rest on reason—he merely darkens counsel by words without 
knowledge. 

Still more, even if it were true of created beings that they could 
not exist in more persons than one, yet it would not of course be 
true of the unereated mind. For it is impious to assert that nothing 
can belong to God as a spirit which does not belong to created 
spirits. ‘The very fact that He exists in this way, i. e. in three 
—— and one essence, may be one of his highest perfections. 

t may be the foundation of society in the Godhead, society per- 
fect, and all-satisfying to the Infinite Mind, and so the Bible speaks 
of it. Until therefore reason fully understands the nature and 
essence of things, and especially of the Almighty God, she is best 
employed in deciding upon subjects where she has evidence, and 
not in deciding on things, which by reason of ignorance, she can 
neither prove nor disprove. 

Is the Trinity then inconsistent with what the works of God 
teach? The works of God teach the existence of a First Cause, and 
as one God is an adequate cause, reason needs no more, and with- 
out a revelation every man is bound to admit the existence of one 
God, because there is evidence of the fact; but there is in the 
works of God no evidence either for or against a plurality of per- 
sons in God. Of course it is not to be believed without evidence, 
nor denied against evidence. Let a person find a watch: of course 
he infers that it must have a maker, and that he has skill in con- 
trivance. But can he tell by this everything else about him, whe- 
ther he is good or bad, short or tall; or whether he has both eyes 
or only one? or can he contradict evidence on these points? So 
God in his works has disclosed his being and various parts of his 
character ; but he has not indicated in the material world the mode 
of his existence. And there is a good reason for it; there was 
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not the place. The revelation of the persons of the Trinity be- 
longs to the moral world, for here the several persons act in dis- 
closing the glory of God. 

But certainly what God has not told in his material works he 
may disclose by revelation, without fear of contradicting him- 
self. No one ever proved, or assigned even a plausible reason to 
suppose, that nature teaches the precise mode of Divine unity—or 
denies the Trinity, as we have explained it: she says nothing about 
it. God can teach as he pleases and in what ways he pleases. 
He did teach his unity by the works of nature, but it was not 
enough ; men were so depraved that they would not see and love 
him. But he knew of me perfections of his nature which could 
and would reclaimthem. These are connected with the system of 
revealed religion, and are disclosed through three persons in the 
one God, engaged in a work of redemption, pardon, and sanctifi- 
cation. The last system is founded on the first, consistent with it, 
and discloses what that did not.' 


We have discussed the rationality of the doctrine. We proceed 
now to consider the Scriptural evidence of its truth. 

A few preliminary remarks are necessary on the principles of 
reasoning to be adopted. 

1. The Bible is not a systematic treatise. It is a record of the 
facts which have taken place in the moral world ; and the princi- 
ples on which we philosophize in the natural world apply here ;— 
arrange and clasify facts, and these will determine the nature and 
laws of the system. The Bible was left in this state for our good, 
in order to produce examination, and quicken our attention to all 
ee of it. Hence as it regards the Trinity, we find no chapter or 

ook devoted to a statement of the doctrine, but it is taught in 
different parts of the Bible as the occasion requires, whilst the dis- 
closure of the great plan of God’s government proceeds. This 
should not surprise us, for it is not reasonable to expect to find the 
doctrine taught in a way in which the Bible does not profess to 


1 In the following passage from John Howe will be seen a striking but entirely 
independent coincidence in the mode of proving the Trinity rational. It occurs 
after noticing the union of the unlike elements of matter and spirit in man. 

“ We are plainly Jed to apprehend that it is rather more easily possible there 
might be two spirits (so much more agreeing in nature) so united as to be one 
thing, and yet continuing distinct ; and if two there might as well be three, if 
the Creator pleased. And hence are led further to apprehend, that if such a 
made union, with continuing distinction, be possible in created beings, it is, for 
ought we know, not impossible in the uncreated, that there may be such an eter- 
nal unmade union with continuing distinction. And all this being only repre- 
sented as possible to be thus, without concluding that thus it certainly is, suffi- 
ciently serves our purpose, that no pretense ~— remain of excluding the 
Eternal Word and the Eternal Spirit (from) the Godhead, as if a trinity 
therein were contradictious and impossible, repugnant to reason and common 
sense.” Complete Works. I. 141 p. 
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teach any doctrine ; we are to enquire how God has taught it, and 
not to determine how he ought to teach it. 

2. We are to expect that in all cases where the nature of the 
plan disclosed in the Bible would require it, this doctrine would 
be taught; and if we find that it is taught in such cases we have 
all needed prvof. This is in fact the best way of teaching it, for 
in this way it is interwoven into the very structure of the whole 
system, and indicates itself naturally. 

3. Any doctrine which results hom uniting the testimony of 
God as recorded in different parts of the Bible, is as true as if it 
had been taught systematically. It does not become a human dog- 
ma, or device, or invention, because men reduce the facts on which 
it rests to system, any more than the law of gravitation is a mere 
human invention, because it has been deduced from a systematic 
arrangement and classification of facts; the facts exist and the 
law exists, independertly of our classification; but we classify in 
order to bring the whole subject before the mind and render our 
own conceptions of it more distinct. Hence we see the fallacy of 
much common-place declamation against this doctrine as a human 
invention, a mere theological dogma. Such declamation seems to 
be intended to break the force of the united testimony of the Bible 
on this subject ; as though a systematic arrangement of revealed facts 
rendered them less true than when they stand alone. 


The passages of Scripture which have been supposed to teach 
the Trinity, may be arranged in three classes. 1. Those which 
imply or teach a plurality of persons in the Godhead, leaving the 
number indefinite. 2. Those that imply or assert in one and the 
same passage the existence of three persons. 3. Those, and they 
are far the largest class, which are employed in developing and 
illustrating the character, attributes, and works of the three per- 
sons considered separately. These three classes united, teach the 
doctrine as fully as we ought to desire; the first implying person- 
ality, the second naming the persons, the third describing each per- 
son, particularly. 

In the first class we place those passages in which the names 
and titles of God are used in the plural number, also those in which 
God speaks in the plural style, as if separate persons in the Divine 
being were consulting among themselves. 

We are well aware that by the use of grammatical technics, 
such as “pluralis excellentia” and the like, these passages have 
been all set aside as of no value at all in any argument. We 
readily concede with Doederlein that an unjustifiable dependence 
was placed by the old writers upon passages of this class. But it 
is plain to us that there has been a reaction to an opposite extreme 
in throwing them entirely out of the discussion. Their proper 
place is to repel a presumption which could be raised against the 
doctrine if no, such facts existed. If now, it could be said with 
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truth, that there are no peculiarities such as might result from a 
plurality of persons, in any of the names of God, or in any of his 
modes of speech, and that he always speaks as one God in one 
person, it would certainly be used as creating a fair and stron 
presumption against the doctrine. But when we read: “ And G 
ilar? said let ws make man in our image after our likeness,” 
yn. 1: 26. “And Jehovah (sing.) God (plural) said, behold the 
man is become as one of us, to know good and evil,” Gen. 3: 22. 
* And Jehovah said, go to, let us go down and there confound 
their language,” Gen. 11:7. “Also I heard thé voice of the Lord 
saying whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” Is. 6: 8,—this 
presumption is repelled. ‘The same is true when we observe the 
fact, that there are at least seven appellations which are used in 
the plural when applied to God. These things are certainly pecu- 
liarities of language, and they are such as would naturally result 
from a plurality of persons in God. The presumption against the 
doctrine is therefore repelled, and the presumption is shown rather 
to exist in the opposite direction. For after all that has been said 
concerning a “pluralis excellentia,” there are cases which it does 
not reach, even if it reaches any. This is felt to such a degree 
that those who are wont to use it, resort in some cases to the sup- 
position that the reading of the text is not correct. In other cases 
a resort is had to the supposition that God is consulting with angels. 

It is not our purpose here to investigate the philosophy of the 
alleged idiom as to a “ pluralis excellenti@.” One thing is certain, 
that there is no natural tendency in the mind of man to express 
dignity in this way. No one would ever think of calling Charle- 
magne “the great emperors,” to denote his peculiar and especial 
dignity. There is often great magic in a technical scientific name. 
Men think that a question is solved, when after all they have only 
made a dextrous use of such a technic. The reason why a watch- 
spring uncoils itself is to be found in its edasticity, i. e. in the fact 
that it does tend to uncoil itself. The real question tu be solved 
is, how did so peculiar a mode of expressing dignity, or excellence, 
and one which is plainly unnatural, come into use? It is no so- 
lution of this to state that it is in use. Certainly the existence of 
a plurality of persons in God, is an adequate solution of such a fact. 
And after the idiom was once thus established, it could be imitated 
in other cases. 

We however, are not disposed to rely on this class of facts, ex- 
cept to repel as we have said a presumption against the Trinity. 
They give to the Bible such a coloring as it would naturally have, 
if the doctrine were true. This is beautifully illustrated in the 
declaration of Moses to the assembled people of God, Deut. 6: 4. 
“ Hear O Israel, Jehovah our God, os is one Jehovah.” We 
do not rely on this at all as positively proving the Trinity. But if 
a trinitarian were to say, “ The self-existent one whv exists in a 
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lurality of Divine persons is yet but one self-existent being, the 
ea and coloring of his language would be exactly like those of 
Moses. In perfect accordance with this usage of language is the 
idea of a plurality of Divine persons, clearly conveyed in the Old 
Testament, by the distinction there broadly set forth between a 
Divine person who sends, and one who is sent, possessing Divine 
attributes and worshipped as God. Thus in Zechariah 2: 8. 
“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, nz hath sent me unto the nations 
that spoiled you; for he that toucheth you toucheth the apple of 
nis eye. For behold, I will shake my hand upon them, and they 
shall be a spoil to their servants; and ye shall known that the 
Lord of Hosts hath sent me.” On this, Scott remarks: “ There 
are evidently two persons here called ‘The Lord of Hosts’, one 
who is sent, and the other he who sent him: even the eternal Son 
of God, and the father who sent him as his willing messenger to 
be the Saviour of his people.” Again (v, 10, 11); “ Lo I come and 
I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord, and many nations 
shall be joined to the Lord in that day and shall be my people, and 
I will dwell in the midst of thee, and thou shalt know that the Lord 


of Hosts hath sent me unto you.” Even Rosenmiiller is compelled 
here to admit that the words, “I will shake my hand over the na- 
tions, and they shall be a spoil to their servants,” and also “they 
shall be my people, and I will dwell in the midst of thee,” neither 
the prophet nor a created angel could say concerning himself. 
All that he can allege is, that the words of a created servant of 


God, and those of God are mixed together in these verses, (hisce 
versibus inter se misceri.) This however is a mere assertion, 
not only without evidence but against evidence, for no created 
servant of God who was sent to the generation living in the days 
of Zechariah, could say to the people of God gathered from the 
future nations referred to in v, 11, “ Thou shalt know that the 
Lord hath sent me unto thee.” No, it is the Lord who will come 
to them who says to his future people, thou shall know that the 
Lord of Hosts hath sent me unto thee. Moreover, those are but 
two cases out of very many similar cases throughout the Old 
Testament, and it is in vain to endeavor to destroy the cumula- 
tive force of this mode of speech, by an attempt to neutralize in- 
dividual cases in detail, by arbitrary assertions and forced supposi- 
tions. In Zech. 3: 2, Rosenmiiller admits that he who is called 
the angel or messenger of Jehovah in v, 1, is called Jehovah in v, 
2. He says, however, it is because he acts for God, as the ambas- 
sador is called by the name of his king. But the ambassador of 
a king is not called by the name of his king. The ambassador of 
Nicholas of Russia, is never called either Nicholas or the emperor. 
It would be deemed grossly absurd so to speak. Moreover, if all 
created angels who act for God, may be directly called Jehovah on 
that ground, it would be proper to make it a general appellation of 
them all. Yet in no other case is an angel called Jehovah. 
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In Malachi, 3: 1, the messenger or angel of the covenant, is ex- 
pressly identified with the Lord, and is said suddenly to come to 
nis temple. On this passage Rosemiiller attempts no evasion. He 
says j}i7% with the article always in other places denotes God. 


He therefore frankly admits, that it here denotes the Divinity of 
the Messiah, and refers for illustration to Is. 9: 6. “His name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” Worthy of particular attention are 
his remarks on these last words. ‘“ Beware of believing, that these 
lofty appellations, such as the arrogance of the later princes of 
Asia applied to themselves, were applied to any king of the Jews, 
Israelites or Syrians, in the simplicity of that ancient period in 
which the prophet lived. Such things as are said in this and the 
following verse apply to no man who is not also Gop.” 

We shall say no more on this class of texts, nor shail we insist 
on the coincidence between the idea of a trinity of persons and 
the trisagion of Is.6: 3. We think it enough to have repelled all 
presumption against a plurality of Divine persons, by a reference 
to the language of the Old Testament, and to have created a pre- 
sumption in its favor, also to have proved at least a two-fold person- 
ality in God, from the same source. We have the more promi- 
nently presented this view, because there is too great a tendency 
entirely to overlook the Old Testament in discussing this subject, 
and also because it has been recently asserted, “ That there was 
no appearance of trinity in the revelations God had made of his 
being,” till the incarnation of God in Christ. We admit that tri- 
personality does not as clearly appear in the Old Testament as in 
the New. But we do not admit that a plurality of persons in God, 
is not clearly developed in the Old Testament, even if not as clearly 
as in the New. 

We now proceed to the second class of passages. The preced- 
ing class either taught or implied personality. This limits the 
number of persons to three. It ought however, to be borne in 
mind, that although we consider this class separately for the sake 
of throwing light on the number of the persons, their full strength 
is not seen till we view them in their relations to the third class, 
in which the persons are viewed separately, and their divine at- 
tributes clearly set forth. But we consider them now because they 
are useful to meet and repel what is sometimes urged as a presump- 
tion against the doctrine of the trinity, that the three persons are 
not often, or even any where so grouped together and presented 
in connection as we should expect, if the doctrine were true. 

To this we reply, the three persons are so presented in what 
may well be called the great organizing command of the New Tes- 
tament. They are there so presented that it was impossible that 
Christianity should develop and form itself in practice, except 
around the doctrine of the Trinity. Wherever the gospel came, 
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churches were to be formed—and this by express command of 
Christ, was to be done by baptism, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And after the church was 
formed, all who desired to enter it saw over its portals, the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

All systems tend to some results, anc’ however complicated in 
their parts, in order to go forth and secure those results, they must 
be condensed into some brief, working forms. Such in the bap- 
tismal command. Passages like these at the opening of a system 
must exert immense power. The practice of future ages, in all 
climes, will be adjusted by them. Wherever the gospel shall go, in 
ages early or late, in frigid or burning climes, among nations _bar- 
barous or refined, so soon as a man is converted and a church 
formed, they will present him something to do, for himself or his 
children, to express his views of his relations to the God of the sys- 
tem, and of its practical results on him or them. At least so far 
as external order is concerned, they are like the great water-wheels 
by which a whole system of subordinate wheels is moved. Of 
course in forming such passages, of all these practical bearings God 
must be fully aware, for not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
Him—and if he so carefully notices that which is least, how much 
more so will he that which in all its bearings and influences is so 
great? And what is clearly taught or implied in ong such passage 
would have abundant proof though taught no where besides. 

In all fundamental governmental documents, one clear and tho- 
rough statement is enough. A mode of naturalization—or of elec- 
tion—or the nature and relations of the ruling powers in the state, 
being used in one passage, clearly defined, it is enough. All men 
feel that they need no more. And is it not so with God? Is one 
statement from a human government sufficient and not from him ? 

e say not this as though on this point we are so confined, but to 
reprove and repress a disposition far too common to augment the 
power of evidence by accumulation of numerous passages, instead 
of critically and clearly examining a sufficient number of satisfac- 
tory proofs. In whatever light, therefore, we view it, no passage is 
worthy of more careful attention than the baptismal command. 

What then is baptism? 

It is of the nature of a covenant transaction, involving a joint 
action of man towards God and of God towards man. In the case 
of infants, it implies an act of solemn consecration to God and a 
renewal of covenant by the parents. In the case of adults, it in- 
volves and presupposes confession of sin and calling on God for 
mercy. This is clearly stated in the command addressed to Saul, 
“ Be beptieed and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord.” The same passage teaches us that it symbolizes and seals 
the grantingof pardon and purity on the part of God and the res- 
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toration of rights and immunities corresponding to the return of 
loyalty. 

As it is an external and visible act of homage to God, and in- 
volves an invocation of him, so his name must be known, other- 
wise invocations are impossible : for how can they call on him of 
whom they have not heard? Hence, here is the place above all 
others where we are to look for a full statement of the name of 
that God on whom they are to call. Ard as we should expect, 
that name is here given in full, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The necessary impression of these facts on the human mind, is 
this, that the three all stand in precisely the same relation to the 
worshippers, and that if 6vou« denotes the personality of either of 
the three, it denotes that of all, and that in presenting to the wor- 
shippers the name of his God, it is absurd to unite a Divine person, 
a human person, and an energy or attribute, and that it is especi- 
ally absurd to present an attribute or energy of one of the persons, 
as if it were not involved in the person, but were something dis- 
tinct. As if an earthly monarch should say, you are forgiven in 
the name of myself, and of my Son, and of my energy or influence. 
Moreover an attribute or energy cannot in any sense be the sub- 
ject of invocation or reverence. No view then is at all consistent 
or even tolerable but this, that this passage was designed to pre- 
sent to the mind the three Divine persons or agents by whom sal- 
vation is secured and the work of each in all its parts. 

It would at once call for an opinion on all these points, and 
make a doctrine concerning these three persons coeval with Chris- 
tianity itself. It is not a point on which the system could start 
with no opinions and allow gross error to grow up by applying a 
text long not used, to a use never dreamed of at first, as in the case 
of the celebrated text, “thou art Peter.” Upon the baptismal for- 
mula the full-orbed vision of the church must have been turned 
from the first, and the first and earliest opinions on this text could 
not have been wrong. 

What then were the facts ? It did from the very first lead to an 
arrangement of the whole Christian system around the three per- 
sons of the Trinity. For they felt bound to tell, in answer to the 
natural and inevitable inquiry of those to be baptized, who the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost were. And from it all 
the early arrangements of truth took their form. Hagenbach says, 
“What is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed is most probably 
composed of various confessions of faith used by the primitive 
church in baptism.” He also says, “ The doctrine of God the Fa- 
ther, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost is the doctrine of primi- 
tive Christianity.” He further remarks, that its import was not 
speculatively developed in the New Testament, but that it was to 
be understood by considering its connection with the Christian 
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economy and the history and work of Christ. “Accordingly,” he 
proceeds, “ the belief in Father, Son and Holy Ghost, was consi- 
dered an essential part of the rule of faith, even apart from every 
speculative development of the doctrine of the Logos, and appears 
in what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed in this historico 
epic form without any further allusion to the unity of the Deity.” 

The earliest uninspired description of the practice of the primi- 
tive church is that of Justin Martyr, who lived soon after the 
Apostle John, in the first part of the second century. He, in his 
Apology, states it as the practice of Christians to baptize in the 
name of the Father, who is God and ruler of the universe, and in 
the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
and in the name of the Holy Ghost, who by the prophets predicted 
the things of Christ, and who counsels and guides those who believe 
in him. 

All of the earlier creeds without exception take their rise in con- 
nection with this mode of baptism. They were expositions of the 
Christian system as developed around the three persons of the 
Trinity as presented in the baptismal formula. The early public 
creeds of the churchés of Jerusalem, Cesarea in Palestine, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Rome, and Aquileia, are of this kind. Similar 
creeds are found in the works of Irenzeus, a pupil and associate of 
Polycarp, Origen, born A. D. 185, Tertullian, Cyprian, Gregory, 
Thaumaturges. There is also the creed of Lucian the Martyr, 
who died under Diocletian. Besides these there is in the Apostol- 
ical Constitutions a similar creed, to be used at baptism. The 
originals and translations of all these may be seen in Riddle’s Chris- 
tian Antiquities, pp. 423-425. Here then are at least twelve creeds, 
of which the greater number, if not all, were composed in the first 
three centuries. Some were probably of very great antiquity, es- 
pecially those of the churches. Eusebius of Cesarea deelares that 
he received the creed of that church from the bishops who were 
before him, both when he was catechised, or instructed in the first 
principles of the faith, and when he was baptized. Probably these 
bishops received it in the same way from their predecessors, and 
so back to the earliest antiquity ; so it was no doubt in the other 
churches. These creeds are not copies of each other but inde- 
pendent creeds. ‘They vary in length, stvle, and phraseology. But, 
in two respects they all coincide. They regard the Father, and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost as three rexsons, by whose concur- 
rent agency the salvation of the baptized person was eflected. 
These persons are sometimes directly asserted to be Divine, and 
it is always implied that they are Divine, and are to be worshipped 
as such. 

Neander says, that the doctrine of Salvation “presupposes, in 
order to its being understood in its real significancy for Christian 
consciousness, this fundamental article of the Christian faith, (i. e. 
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the Trinity :) and we recognize therein the essential contents of 
Christianity, summed up in brief.” Again, “ This shape of The- 
ism, presents the perfect mean between the wholly extra mundane 
God of Deism, and the God brought down to and confounded with 
the world of Pantheism.” He also says, and it deserves particular 
notice, that its ground-work is found in the Old Testament: “It 
was no accident that such a shaping of the consciousness of God, 
grew out of the germs already contained in the Old Testament,— 
a truth by some not duly attended to.” ‘He declares that it was 
at the outset a practical and experimental doctrine, and that it 
formed from the beginning “the fundamental consciousness of the 
Catholic Church” in its conflicts with heretics, and that “ it is that 
which forms the basis of the true unity of the church and the 
identity of the Christian consciousness in all ages.” 

Such are the relations, and such has been the actual working of 
the baptismal command of Christ. If He meant to develop in the 
church the pure, and personal unity of God, he could not have 
adopted a mode less likely to produce that result. If He meant to 
develop the doctrine of the Trinity, he took a course exactly and 
powerlully adapted to effect it, and the results were such as might 
be expected. 

It is also to be remembered, that this baptismal formula could not 
stand alone. It would at once call to mind all that Christ had said 
concerning the Holy Spirit in that remarkable passage in Jn. 
14: 16, where his personality and work are clearly and fully set 
forth. It would recall all that John, and Paul, and the other apos- 
tles had taught of Christ. It would act as a lens, concentrating in 
one focus all the rays of light reflected from the Bible on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity. 

But besides this particular recognition of the three persons of 
the Trinity in their connection, there are other passages which, in 
view of the facts stated, would further develop and confirm the 
doctrine. We will present them side by side with the baptismal 
formula. 

1. Matt. 28: 19; “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

2. 1 Peter, 1: 2; Peter to those who are “elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of 
the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” 

3. Eph. 2: 18; “For by him (Christ) we both, (Jews and Gen- 
tiles) have access by one Spirit, unto the Father.” 

4. 1 Cor. 12: 4-6; “There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit, and there are differences of administrations but the same 
Lord, and there are diversities of operations but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all.” 
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5. 2 Cor. 13: 14; “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all.” 

The first, as we have seen, indicates the God to whom those who 
are baptized are dedicated. The second passage indicates how 
each of the persons in the one God, operates in saving men. The 
Father elects, the Spirit sanctifies, the Son makes atonement. The 
third passage shows the experimental recognition of the three per- 
sons by Christians in prayer to God and communion with him. 
They come through Christ as mediator, and are assisted by the 
Spirit as sanctifier and comforter, and thus draw near as children 
unto the Father. The fourth passage explains how the church in 
the primitive age was peculiarly assisted by the three persons of 
the Trinity. They derived miraculous gifts from the Holy Spirit,— 
Christ acted as head or Lord of the church, and the Father di- 
rected the whole system, working all in all. The fifth passage is 
a prayer addressed to each person of the Trinity, imploring them 
to bless the Christian church. 

These passages all occur in remarkable circumstances, and oc- 
cupy a prominent part in the plan of the Bible. Baptism is a 
standing and public act of Divine worship, and if any where we 
might expect definite information concerning God, it is here. 

The next three passages occur in communications from God to 
select bodies of his redeemed subjects, and treat of the most im- 

rtant of all topics; how he chose, reformed and pardoned them, 
ea they are to come into his presence, in what way he blesses 
his church with spiritual gifts, who is head of the church, and who 
presides over the whole plan. 

In the last, one of his chosen ambassadors commends to him in 
a public prayer a body of his redeemed subjects, and implores his 
blessing upon them. In such cases as these, if any where, we should 
expect to find the doctrine of the Trinity disclosed, and here it is 
most clearly taught. This view of the subject now casts back 
light on those ascriptions of praise to God in which the word holy 
is thrice repeated, and on the fact that the high priest Aaron and 
his sons were directed to use a threefold blessing analogous to that 
in 2 Cor. 13: 14. See Num. 6: 22-27, after which the following 
words are subjoined, “ They shall put my name upon the children 
of Israel and I will bless them.” These things alone would not 
prove the doctrine, but they accord with it and are explained by it. 
We know that all the texts under this head have been attacked piece- 
meal, and efforts made to explain them away, and what will not in- 
genuity and aversion to the truth wrest and attempt to explain 
away? ‘To notice all that has been said is inconsistent with our 
limits ; we can only at present advert to the leading features of the 
most plausible system of evasion. This makes the Son, here 
merely a Divine messenger ; and the Holy Spirit a name for Di- 
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vine influences figuratively used. Nothing but the love of a party 
would ever lead a man to unite God, and a creature, and Divine 
influences, as in these passages the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are united. It requires much dexterity in the use of language and 
a very cautious paraphrase to make it even seem plausible, but strip 
it of its dress of words and look at its essential ideas and the delu- 
sion vanishes. Moreover, in the passage from Corinthians the per- 
sonality of the Spirit is plainly set forth, “ All these worketh that 
one and the self same spirit dividing to every man severally as he 
will.” There are other passages of the same kind, but those 
already adduced must suffice. 

The way is now prepared to consider the third class of passages, 
—those that disclose the nature and attributes of the three persons. 
A full quotation, discussion, exposition and vindication of all the 
ep = contained in this class will not, of course, be expected. 

e shall merely advert to enough to illustrate and confirm the 
argument. 

As it regards the divinity of the Father, no reasonable doubt 
exists among any, and this needs not to be discussed. 

As it regards the Son, there is no need of establishing his per- 
sonality, as it is not disputed. The point of inquiry, then, is this: 
Did he exist as a Divine person, before the man Christ Jesus was 
born, and is he, as it regards this nature, Divine? These inquiries 
we answer by showing that the Bible directly calls him God, as- 
cribes to him the attributes of God, omniscience, omnipresence, 
omnipotence ; the works of God—creation, preservation, govern- 
ment, and the office of judging, rewarding and punishing; the 
worship of God—prayer, faith and adoration, asserts his incarna- 
tion, and contrasts his human nature with his Divine. On all 
these points the Bible speaks fully, of which we shall soon give 
illustrations. 

As it regards the Holy Spirit, the point of inquiry is, Can his 
separate personality and his Divinity be proved? for, either it is 
denied that he is a person, or if it is admitted that he is, he is by anti- 
trinitarians, confounded with the Father, since, as they say, God is 
a holy spirit, or else his Divinity is denied. When his personality 
is proved, and it is made manifest that he is distinct from the 
Father and the Son, his Divinity is proved by showing that the 
Bible gives to him the names, attributes, works and worship of 
God, as in the case of the Son. On all these points the Bible 
speaks clearly and fully. The plan of the whole argument for a 
Trinity of persons in the one God, is now before us. 

We will now, by way of illustration, suppose an early convert, 
induced by the baptismal formula to inquire, who is this Son into 
whose name | am to be baptized? He turns to the Gospel of 
John, and reads, Jn. 1: 1-3, 14, “In the beginning was the Word, 
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and the word was with God, and the word was God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was not anything made that 
was made. And the word became flesh, and dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” He turns to the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, and reads a list of the honors of the Jews, closed with 
this as the crowning one, that “of them, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed forever.” Rom. 9: 5. 
He turns again to the first Epistle of John, and reads concerning 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, that “he is the true God and eternal 
life.” 1Jn. 5: 20. He turns to the Gospel of John, and hears 
Thomas, who had been doubtful, saying to Christ, “ My Lord and 
my God,” and hears Christ commend him for this exercise of faith. 
Jn. 20: 28,29. He turns to Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
and finds humility and self-sacrifice inculeated by the example of 
Jesus Christ, “ who, in the form of God, but not desirous of retain- 
ing a state of equality with God, made himself of no reputation, 
assumed the form of a servant, was made after the similitude of 
men, and being found in fashion as a man, humbled himself and 
became obedient to death, even the death of the cross.” Phil. 2: 
6-8. He turns to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and finds predicated 
of Christ, one of the most definite and sublime descriptions of 
the creation and final dissolution of the universe, that occurs in 
the Word of God, and one which is there predicated of the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament: “ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of th 

hands; they shall perish, but thou remainest; and they all shall 
wax old as a garment, and asa vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail.” The name Jehovah, creative power, eternity and 
immutability, he sees, are here ascribed to Christ, and that in per- 
fect accordance with this, in the preceding verse, he is thus ad- 
dressed: “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” Heb. 2: 
8-12. He farther notices that, in numerous other instances, what 
is in the Old Testament ascribed to Jehovah, is, in the New, as- 
cribed to Christ. The sublime account of the inauguration of 
Isaiah, (Is. 6,) presents Jehovah God of Hosts, as the majestic being 
whom the prophet saw ; in whose presence the temple trembled 
and was filled with smoke, and whom the seraphim adored. Yet 
John does not hesitate to assert that it was Christ whose glory the 
prophet saw, and of whom he spake. Jn. 12: 41. Paul also as- 
serts that it was Christ whom the Israelites tempted in the wilder- 
ness, and were destroyed of serpents, and yet the being tempted, 
in the Old Testament, was Jehovah.. 1 Cor.10: 9. The inquirer 
now notices that the grand characteristic of Divinity, in the Old 
Testament, is the creation of all things, and that God asserts that 
he created them alone and by himself. Is. 44:24. He then no- 
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tices again that the ascription of creation to Christ is repeated by 
Paul in the most unlimited terms. Col. 1: 16. “By him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and that are upon earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, or powers, all things were created by him and for him, and 
he is before all things, and by him all things subsist.” He hears 
Christ saying, “All the churches shall know that I am ne that 
searcheth the hearts.” Rev. 2:23. He then turns and reads, 
“The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked, 
who can know it? I, Jenovau, search the heart.” Jer. 17:9, 
10. And again, “ Jehovah, thou, even thou onty, knowest the 
hearts of all the children of men.” 1 Kings, 8: 39. 

Again, he reads the sublime description of God as “dwelling in 
light unappreachable ; whom no man hath seen or can see.” 1 Tim. 
6:16. And yet he hears Christ declaring it to be his peculiar pre- 
rogative in contrast with men, that he hath seen the Father. “ Not 
that any man hath seen the Father, except him who came from 
God, he hath seen the Father.” He also sees, that to this corres- 
ponds the statement of John: .“ No man hath seen God at, any 
time; the only begotten Son that was in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath revealed him.” He notices too, that this Son is that 
Creator of all things who was with God, and was God. John 1: 
18. Christ also makes his knowledge of the Father commensurate 
with the Father’s knowledge of him. “No one knoweth the Son 
but the Father, neither knoweth any one the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” Mat. 11: 
27. He notices that in various other places the power of search- 
ing the heart is ascribed to Christ, John 2: 24, 25; and John 6: 
64, and that the apostles prayed to him and said, when about to 
fill the place of Judas, “ Thou Lord which knowest the hearts of 
all men, show which of these two thou hast chosen.” Acts, 1: 
24. He hears the dying Stephen praying to Christ, and com- 
mending to him his departing spirit, Acts 7: 59,60. He hears 
Paul praying repeatedly to Christ, 2 Cor. 12: 8,9; 1 Thess. 3: 
11, 12; 2 Thess. 2: 16,17. He hears Ananias, to whom Christ 
appeared in a vision, and also the apostle Paul, characterize 
Christians as those who call upon the name of Christ, 1 Cor. 1: 2; 
Acts 9:14. He sees, too, that Christians were generally spoken 
of by this title, Acts 9:21. Moreover, he hears Christ saying 
“that all men should honor the Son even as they honor the Fa- 
ther.” John 5: 23. Once more he hears all the angels of God 
called on to worship him; he listens, and lo he hears angels and 
saints in heaven adoring Christ in the same lofty strains in which 
they worship the Father. Need we ask what must be the effect 
of these, and a great multitude of similar passages to which we 
cannot even allude, upon the mind of such an inquirer. Will he 
not with believing Thomas say to Christ, My Lord and my God, 
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and with adoring saints and angels unite in his worship? Need 
we wonder that Pliny the younger, in his letter to Trajan, repre- 
sents the Christians of his day as singing hymns to Christ as God ? 
The reign of Trajan extended through A. D. 98-117. Hence 
these Christians must have been nearly contemporary with the 
last part of the life of the apostle John. 

In conducting a similar inquiry as it respects the Holy Spirit, 
the statements of Christ concerning him, in John 14: 16, would, 
as we have remarked, be the leading passages. It is Christ’s 
special object, in these, to set him forth as coming to more than 
make good his own place. He is there called the Comforter, the 
Spirit of Truth, the Holy Ghost. He is spoken of as sent by the 
Father in the name of Christ, and as sent by Christ from the 
Father, and as coming from the Father to the disciples and dwell- 
ing in them. He is said to teach, to bear witness, and to bring 
to remembrance the words of Christ. He is said to convince the 
world of their sin for not believing in Christ, of the righteousness 
of Christ as evinced by his exaltation to the Father, and of the 
decision of God in favor of Christ in the great controversy be- 
tween him and the prince of this world. He was not to speak or 
act on a separate or independent plan, but fully to comprehend 
all the designs of Christ and the Father, to glorify Christ and to 
or the disciples into all the truth. Accordingly, in Acts 13 : 4, 

e is represented as calling and sending out ministers. “ The 
Holy Ghost said, separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” In Acts 20: 28, Paul says, that 
the Holy Ghost made the elders of Ephesus overseers of the 
church of God. The Holy Spirit also is represented as directing 
the motions of ministers. Paul and Timothy were forbidden of 
the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia. They also assayed 
to go into Bithynia, “ but the Spirit suffered them not.” Acts 16: 
6,7. Again, whilst Peter thought on a vision, “The Spirit said 
unto him, Behold three men seek thee, Arise, therefore, and get 
thee down, and go with them, nothing doubting, for I have sent 
them.” Acts 10: 19, 20. Of this Peter says, “ The Spirit bade 
me go.” Acts 11:12. So the Spirit sent Philip to baptize the 
eunuch, and after his baptism caught him away, Acts 10. He is 
often referred to as having spoken by the old prophets, 1 Peter 1: 
9-12; Acts 28:25. Christians are said to be his temple; of 
course he is to them an in-dwelling God. 1 Cor. 6:19; 2 Tim. 
1:14. He is said to distribute spiritual gifts to them as he will. 
1 Cor. 12: 8-11. Christ told his apostles that the Spirit of the 
Father should speak in them, when called before rulers for his 
sake. Mat. 10:20. He uttered special warnings against blas- 
ape. him. It is not possible to explain how an attribute can 

blasphemed, or in what the peculiar guilt of such blasphemy 
consists. But if the Holy Ghost is a Divine person, if without his 
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influence all hope of salvation ceases, then the case is plain. 
Blaspheming a Divine person so employed, is a high, a fatal crime ; 
but how frigid to apply it to an energy or attribute. Mark 3: 28- 
30: Mat. 12: 31, 32. It is also absurd to speak of lying to an 
attribute, but Peter charged Ananias with lying to the Holy Ghost 
and asserted that this was lying to God. Acts 5: 3,4. Nor can 
an attribute be grieved. But Paul says, “Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God by whom ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.” 
Eph. 4: 30. The Spirit who thus seals, he calls “that Holy 
Spirit of promise,” Eph. 1 : 18, referring manifestly to the cele- 
brated promises of those passages in which Christ fixed the eyes 
of the church, on the coming of the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Truth. Omniscience is ascribed to the Spirit when 
he is said to search all things, even the deep things of God. And 
in general to perform the works ascribed to him, to have a per- 
fect view of the secrets of all hearts, to act simultaneously all over 
the world in convincing of sin, and in the regeneration, sanctifi- 
cation, illumination, and guidance of Christians, is a work that no 
one but an omniscient and omnipresent God can perform. He 
must be he that searcheth the hearts. Indeed the regeneration of 
those dead in trespasses and sins is spoken of as one of the high- 
est illustrations of the exceeding greatness of Divine power. To 
go into any further details would exceed our limits. But from 
what has been said, this is plain. All that pertains to personality 
is clearly ascribed to each of the sacred Three. Each has a will, 
and chooses and plans. Each is capable of love, joy and grief. 
Each has intellectual powers adequate to the omniscient percep- 
tion of all truth. Each could, if he pleased, form for himself a 
separate and independent plan of action, otherwise it would be 
absurd in Christ to say as he does, that they will not act on such 
a plan, but will act in perfect concurrence with the Father and 
each other. See John 16: 13-15; John 5: 19,20. All of these 
things lie upon the face of the Bible, nor is it possible to describe 
personality nor supreme divinity more fully than it is described, 
in the case of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

It has been well said, that if the doctrine of Divine unity were 
not revealed, there would be full proof of the existence of three 
separate Gods. But when Moses says the Lord our God (plural) 
is one Jehovah, one self-existent being, then we avow on the 
evidence of these and similar testimonies, that these three Divine 
persons are in essence one God. 

Such is a brief survey of the teachings of the Word of God 
on this interesting point. Does it not justify the assertion that 
this doctrine is taught in the Bible in the best manner? It is 
taught just as we should expect, when we look at the plan of the 
Bible, that it would be taught if true. When any subject has 
taken full possession of the mind of any one and he writes con- 
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cerning it, it shows itself not merely in direct assertions, but 
also in various other ways. It affects the whole structure of his 
writings, and tinges the whole body of his thoughts; there will 
be also numerous coincidences of thought seemingly accidental, 
so that not only the bold outlines of the subject will be seen but 
also its minuter features and various shades of coloring. So this 
subject is set forth in the Bible. The idea of a plurality of per- 
sons, not numerically fixed, presents itself in various forms more 
or less distinctly. In other passages this plurality is rendered 
more definite as it regards the number of persons, in others still, 
these persons are described fully as it regards names, attributes, 
words and works. In comparing various parts of the Bible on 
this subject we find various and striking coincidences, and it be- 
comes more and more evident that the doctrine is wrought into 
the very structure of the plan of the Bible, and gives color to the 
whole. 

May we not also assert that the mode of reasoning employed 
by us is strictly philosophical? In the natural world that theory 
is held to be true which accounts for all facts and gives harmony 
to the system. The law of gravitation is admitted on this ground, 
and the Newtonian theory of the motions of the solar system. 
The ancient systems seemed to account for some facts, but were 
justly rejected, because they did not account for all. Now al- 
though the system of the simple unity of God accounts for a part 
of the facts stated in the Bible, still for a great and fundamentally 
important class it does not at all account. The doctrine of a 
Trinity of persons united in one God, does give an easy and ade- 
quate account of all these facts, and unites all parts of the Bible 
in one system. It is therefore true. On all sound principles of 
reasoning it must be true. 

Does not our argument also set forth the absurdity of a very 
common mode of endeavoring to disprove the doctrine? We 
refer to the mode employed by those who endeavor to explain 
away particular texts in detail, by showing that each taken alone 
need not of course imply the doctrine because it may possibly, by 
extreme verbal criticism, have a different meaning. We do not 
admit that the proof-texts can be thus explained away separately, 
but even if they could, it is unsound reasoning to suppose that all 
can be explained away, standing as they do in a system. One 
accidental expression may occur and not prove the doctrine, but 
if these expressions multiply and are closely connected in a sys- 
tem, especially in the word of the omniscient God, accident is 
impossible and design is implied. We admit this principle on all 
other subjects. Except in the exact sciences all evidence de- 
pends on an accumulation of probabilities arising from a combi- 
nation of facts. One action may not fix a man’s character, but 
a series of similar actions, each of which taken separately might 
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prove nothing, does fix it, and that undeniably. Yet multitudes 
neglect this obvious principle and expend all their ingenuity in 
criticism and in wresting language from its obvious sense, and 
when they have by fair and unfair means effected their purpose 
as it regards particular texts, they think they have done all that is 
necessary to disprove the Trinity. Huw would this principle 
operate in a court of justice? Let aman be arraigned, and let 
numerous circumstances make his guilt perfectly clear; then let 
his advocate endeavor to show that each fact taken separately 
and out of its relations would not prove the man guilty, and then 
infer that therefore all united cannot. Would he convince any 
jury of common sense men? Would it not be well to remind 
him that there was one momentous fact more which needed to be 
explained, viz., how so many unfortunate facts all tending in one 
direction, happened to be so united, as to form a moral certainty 
of guilt? And if he could not explain this fact, of what avail 
would be all his ingenuity? But the opposers of this doctrine 
are in a still more unfortunate condition, for they cannot do the 
one or the other. They cannot explain the facts separately on 
which the doctrine rests, much less can they explain their union 
in such a system. 

& If, now, any one shall undertake to reprove us for saying that 
we do understand what the word person means, and that there are 
properly three persons in one God, as if we pretended, with our 
finite sounding-line, to fathom the infinite one, or with our square 
and compass to measure the illimitable recesses of his Divinity : to 
such a one, we will reply, Do you believe that the Bible reveals at 
all a personal God? If so, in what language is his personality re- 
vealed ? Sure we are that no language can be found in which a 
personal God can be revealed, which is not used to denote the per- 
sonality of the persons of the Trinity. If the personality is re- 
vealed in one case, it is no less in the other. We deny, therefore, 
that we have attempted to penetrate into the secrets of the Deity. 
The personality of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is not a secret. 
It is a thing revealed. We do not pretend that we have found out 
the Almighty unto perfection. But what the Almighty has clearly 
revealed, we do profess to read intelligently, and systematically to 
state. 

If, now, another shall allege that all this language of personality 
belongs merely to the sphere of expression, and is designed merely 
to affect and impress the mind, but not to declare the existence of 
correspondent metaphysical realities; if he shall, to sustain this 
assertion, say that such personalities are finite, and cannot trul 
set forth God, the Absolute, the Infinite ; to such an one we will 
reply, Your view makes a philosophical. theory of the Absolute, 
which no Scripture sustains—a binding law of interpretation. 
This is not to be governed by Scripture, but it is to govern Scrip- 
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ture by philosophy. Again: Wedo not accept your philosophy. 
We see no incompatibility between the idea of personality, and 
that of infinity. Infinite power, creating all things ; infinite will, 
controlling all things; infinite knowledge, infinite ends and plans, 
comprehending all time, all space, all existences; infinite energy 
of affection and emotion, corresponding to such ends and plans; 
these are the elements of infinite personality. These are the pro- 
per and natural counterparts to our ideas of infinity, in time, space, 
and number. The mind cannot be satisfied till it conceives of in- 
finite personality to fill and use all time, all space, all things. Such 
is the only idea of God that the mind of man can form. He work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will. He filleth immen- 
sity ; he inhabiteth eternity ; of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things. We reply once more: Your principles not only 
subvert personality in the Trinity, as a reality, but they subvert 
any personality in God, as a reality; for no personality can be 
described, except in the same terms that are used to describe the 
persons of the Trinity ; and if these imply no real corresponding 
personality, because God is the absolute, the infinite, and person- 
ality is finite, then God neither is personal, nor can any language 
truly describe him as such. But if this is so, then all the names 
of the Divine attributes, that are intellectual, moral, and affection- 
ate, cease to have any significance. For we cannot attach to 
such words as wisdom, will, knowledge, love, mercy, patience, jus- 
tice. grace, any ideas that are not taken from our knowledge of 
our own personality. The necessary result is, that God becomes 
to us an impersonal, and an unknown God, not only now, but for- 
ever; for personality in us will always be what it now is, and if it 
cannot now lead us to a true knowledge of God, it never can. 

But if a third person shall say that any such speculative devel- 
opments are needless, and lead to evil, we reply, Infinite person- 
ality is not a speculative development. It is the very thing 
revealed, concerning the Father, concerning the Son, and con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost. If this is not revealed, nothing is. We 
are aware that unauthorized speculative developments may be 
connected with this. To base a theory of generation on the 
names Father and Son—or of procession, on the going forth of the 
Spirit, as sent by the Father and the Son—this is a speculative 
development, and in it antiquity too freely indulged. But the doc- 
trine can be stated in its rigid Scriptural simplicity, without it. It 
consists in the great, simple, majestic fact of infinite tri-person- 
ality. 

But while we decline to adopt the generation and procession 
development of antiquity, we are free to confess, that we prefer it 
to the ground assumed by some, that we do not know what per- 
son means, in the doctrine of the Trinity, and that it is some 
unknown, three-fold distinction in a God whose essence, will, and 
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attributes are one. This is not what the Bible reveals. It sets 
aside the personal language of the Bible, as not meaning what it 
seems to mean. In place of it, it presents nothing intelligible to 
the mind. Its natural development is Sabellianism. Whatever 
defects existed in the ancient development, it certainly did not 
suppress personality. Nay, Prof. Stuart says that it virtually 
amounted to tritheism. Even if this is not so, it is certainly un- 
deniable, that it preserved in its full power, the great idea of real 
tri-personality in God. 

If, now, any one shall say, that this doctrine of a trinity injures 
the mind, and that the idea of absolute personal unity is best 
adapted to the wants of men, we beg leave todemur. Absolute, 
unmitigated personal unity in an infinite mind, is a cold, unsocial 
idea. It never has, in any age, been powerful on the human mind. 
To us, we confess that it is painful. The desire of an equal to 
love, does not strike us as an imperfection in an infinite person ; 
nay, it would seem to us imperfect without it. If this is so, what 
would be the social state of an infinite, eternal, solitary mind ? 
Who, in the universe, could worthily understand or reciprocate 
the love of an infinite heart? Towards whom could such a heart 
overflow? But when we read that the Father knows and loves 
the Son, even as the Son knows and loves the Father, we at once 
feel an infinite relief. When we read, “The Father loveth the 
Son, and showeth him all things which himself doeth,” we do not 
see inferiority or dependence, but the boundless joy arising from 
the interchange of infinite thought and infinite love. When we 
read of the only begotten Son, as “in the bosom of the Father,” 
we are delightfully impressed with this affecting symbol of tender 
and ardent love. When we read of the Spirit as searching all 
things, even the deep things of God, and as “hearing” the views 
of the Father and of Christ, and as “speaking whatsoever he 
hears,” we have no thought of inferiority, but of delightful intel- 
lectual intercourse, and of perfect unity in thought, feeling, plans 
and action, between the blessed persons of the Trinity. 

These ideas lie upon the very face of the Scriptures. They are 
the very things that affect the mind. They are involved in any 
clear view of the plan of redemption. They are essential to any 
definite and affecting conception of the love of God. When it is 
said of the Father, that he spared not his own son, but gave him 
up for us all, or that he so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten son ; our whole power to feel or measure the love of God, 
lies'in the reality which we attach to their separate personality 
and ardent mutual love. We must either really believe, or else 
for the time imagine this, or the language loses all its significance 
and all its power. 

We are no tritheists. We are full believers in the essential 
unity of God. But so far as the wants of our own mind are con- 
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cerned, we would much sooner believe in three separate, infinite, 
self-existent spirits, than in one solitary God, who in the wide uni- 
verse could find no equal to love. Intellect is not the great want, 
nor power, but love, reciprocated love, even in God himself. For 
can we conceive of the infinite Father as happy, without the love 
of the infinite Son ? 

We reject tritheism because it is not a fact ;—-because the Bible 
does not teach it, but rather the essential unity of God. 

But we are free to confess that such an idea of tritheism as we 
can form would be far better to us than such unity, as leaves only 
a Sabellian trinity as its ultimate logical development. There is 
something lovely, affecting, sublime, in the mutual love and per- 
fect social intercourse of three infinite self-existent minds. It 
would not strike a repulsive chord in our mind if it were reveal- 
ed in the Word of God. The unity of three such minds in infi- 
nite love, and intellectual intercourse, would give an idea of bliss 
unspeakable. The thought of it might well fill a universe with 
joy and elevate them to higher degrees of mutual love. 

But we do not accept any unrevealed speculations. We go to 
the Bible and take what we find there. We do find there the 
same enrapturing idea of infinite society between Divine persons, 
and in addition to it essential unity, which we regard as a higher 
perfection than if these persons were essentially separate, because 
God in fact so exists.2_ From all human speculations in the an- 
nunciation of the Trinity as a revealed doctrine we abstain, de- 


siring only to learn and to teach the doctrine as it is revealed, and 

therefore to teach it solely through the words and thoughts which 

the Holy Ghost teacheth. This has been our simple aim in the 

gw effort, and as we close we commend our humble labors to 
im in whom alone is all our hope of success. 


+“ Have we not reason to conclude that this distinction of three in one is 
that in which the most perfect and happy society consists, in which love and 
friendship is exercised to the highest perfection and with infinite enjoyment 
and felicity. And that the most perfect and happy society of creatures, united 
together forever, in the kingdom of God, in the strongest sweetest love and 
friendship, is an emanation from this infinite THREE ONE, as the fountain and 
pattern of all happy society and friendships and the higiest possible resem- 
blance of it. This idea seems to be suggested, if not necessarily implied, in 
John 17: 21-23."—Dr. Hopkins. 

He also intimates that this “may be essential to the infinitely perfect being, 
and that otherwise he would not be absolutely perfect, all-sufficient and inf- 
nitely blessed.” Dr. Emmons maintained the same general view. 











































The Law and the Gospel. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


By Rev. Roserr W. Hiu, Mendon, N. Y. 





CuristTians are agreed that the Word of God is the méans of 
sanctification. But what part of this Word is honored with an 
instrumentality so exceedingly important? Is it the Law, or the 
Gospel, or both unitedly and indiscriminately? A wise answer to 
these inquiries may be of service to the church and to the ministry. 
In discussing this subject we shall institute and endeavor to an- 
swer the following questions: What is the Law as distinguished 
from the Gospel? Is there any evidence, that the truths of the 
Gospel as such possess a greater efficiency in the work of sanctifi- 
cation, than the truths of the Law? Does the Gospel receive any 
agencies not received by the Law? Is not the sanctification of 
Christians to be ascribed to the influence of those agencies? Does 
the Holy Spirit employ the Gospel more than the Law in the work | 
of sanctification ? b § 
1. What then is the Law as distinguished from the Gospel? The | 
word Law is used in the Scriptures with various latitudes of mean- 
ing. Sometimes it refers to the dictates of conscience. Hence it i. 
is said of those to whom no express revelation had been given, 
“which shows the works of the law written in their hearts, their . 
conscience also bearing witness.” Again, it denotes those rites 
and ceremonies which were peculiar to the Jewish dispensation. 
This is “ the law of commandments contained in ordinances,” and 
which had only “the shadow of good things to come.” To this 
the Saviour alludes when he says, “ Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to 
' fulfill.” It was enacted for a specific purpose, for a particular 
ople, and for a limited time. The term Law, also means the 
Dacitenes or the Ten Commandments delivered on Mount Sinai. 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the Jaw.” It embraces all those great 
moral truths which are founded in the relations of intelligent crea- 
tures to God and one another, and which ought ever to regulate 
their feelings and conduct, so far as we can judge, is equally appli- 
cable to all, whether they be angels or men, whether they be holy : 
or unholy, whether they exist in heaven, on earth, or in hell. ni 
The word Gospel is more limited in its signification. It means . 
“good news, or a joyful message.” It is the revelation of the grace 
ot God to fallen men through a Mediator. The distinction be- 
tween the Law and the Gospel will be more clearly seen. by con- 
templating some truths which are common to them both, and then 
noticing the points in which they differ. 
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- (1.) They both recognize the existence of God. Without this 
great and overwhelming truth, there could be no meaning to 
either of these terms. Hence, all the instructions contained in the 
Old Testament and the New, are founded on the glorious fact, that 
there is a God. 

(2.) The Law and the Gospel teach, that God is a being of infi- 
nite perfection. His natural and moral attributes are described in 
glowing language. His power, his omnipresence, his knowledge, 
his independence ;—his holiness, comprehending his goodness, 
wisdom, justice and truth, are in the highest sense without limit. 
Such is his glory, a glory immutably the same, that no one hath 
seen its full exhibition, nor can see it, and live. In proof of the 
Divine perfection, passages may be drawn, with equal readiness, 
and in equal number, from every part of the Bible. 

(3.) The government of God is asserted in the Law and the Gos- 
pel. His moral government, which describes the duties of crea- 
tures, and presents motives to obedience, is nothing more nor less 
than a government of law. He commands certain actions, and 
forbids others ; and then supports these commands and prohibitions 
by the most solemn considerations. But where do you find the. 
duty of creatures, as creatures, most clearly illustrated, in the old, or 
new dispensation? Reason and modesty will not attempt a decision. 
Love, supreme love to God, and impartial benevolence towards 
man, is taught no more explicitly and enjoined by no higher mo- 
tives, in the Gospel, than in the Law. As a system of moral ad- 
ministration, the Law is perfect. It isno part of the design of the 
Gospel to prescribe a purer code of morals. Instead of this, it mag- 
nifies the Law and honors it, by sustaining its penalty, and re- 
storing the fallen creature to the image of its great Author. Its 
influence upon the moral character of the redeemed is simply resto- 
rative ; inspiring them with that holiness which the Law demands ; 
and thus making them the willing and active subjects of the moral 
government of Jehovah. 

The same is true of the providential government of God. By 
inspired men who lived under the legal dispensation, it is written, 
“The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; his kingdom 
ruleth overall. And all the inhabitants of the earth are repre- 
sented as nothing ; and he doeth according to his will in the armies 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; and none can 
stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” In the testa- 
ment of grace, it is written, “In him we live, and move, and have 
our being. Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of 
them shall not fall to the ground without your Father. The very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.” It is the providence of God 
that clothes the grass of the field, feeds the fowls of heaven, directs 
the steps of man, stills the tumult of the people, controls the revo- 
lutions of empires, gives life, and takes it away. 
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(4.) The fallen and guilty condition of man is tayght in the 
Law and in the Gospel. “And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. We have before 
proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under sin.” 

(5.) The Law and the Gospel also teach our obligations and ac- 
countability. In both, man is represented as sustaining such rela- 
tions to God, as to prove him to be under natural, legal, and moral 
obligations. These obligations necessarily imply accountability. 
Hence the commands, threatenings, and promises of Revelation. 
“Be ye holy. The soul that sinneth, it shall die. Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God.” Hence also the appointment of that 
day, which shall reveal the righteous judgment of God, and settle 
forever the destinies of moral agents. “God shall bring eve 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil. For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ ; that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.” 

In attempting to show in what respects the Gospel differs from 
the Law, it is not our intention to speak of those truths which are 
exhibited more clearly in the former, than in the latter. Our ob- 
ject does not require this. But what truths does the Gospel reveal, 
concerning which the Law is silent? Whatever different answers 
might be given, they may all be comprehended in the following : 


The peculiar and graces | characteristic of the Gospel, is 


justifieation by faith, through a Mediator. It is a system of grace; 
and as such makes provision, on certain conditions, for the forgive- 
ness of iniquity, transgression and sin. It furnishes no essentially 
new views of the character of God, or the character of man. 
Grace is indeed an exhibition of the Divine character unknown to 
the Law ; and by it the prospects of sinners are greatly changed ; 
but the grace of God is not in conflict with his justice. Each of 
these attributes is holy, or holiness itself, operating in different 
ways, but for the same grand object. Whether sin be pardoned, 
or punished, the ultimate design is the illustration of the Divine 
glory. 

. 2. Is there any proof that the truths of the Gospel, as such, pos- 
sess greater efficiency in the work of sanctification, than the 
truths of the Law ? 

(1.) No proof can be derived from the consideration, that the 
law does not sanctify. While this is freely admitted, it is still 
maintained, that even the truths of the Gospel never effect this de- 
sirable object. In this respect, the Law and the Gospel are on 
equal ground. Neither of them has the honor of plucking the 
prey from the mighty, or of transforming the creature into the 
image of God. As God never intended to make the rain and the 
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heat efficient causes in the production of vegetation ; so he never in- 
tended to make even his own Word an independent agent in the 
promotion of holiness. Neither commands nor invitations, threat- 
enings nor promises, will ever break the flinty heart, or bow the 
stubborn will. Whether you place the sinner by the side of the 
cross, or at the foot of Sinai, the result will be the same. The 
exhibitions neither of grace nor of justice, will renew and sanctify 
the souls of men. “This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. For every one that doeth evil, hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” 

o matter whether this light shine from Calvary or Sinai, it is 
never comprehended. By it, the sinner will never be savingly en- 
lightened. Divine illumination is the work of God. “God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” The same sentiment is asserted in 
strong terms by our Saviour, “ Which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Paul 
acknowledges this truth. “I have planted, Apollos watered, but 
God gave the increase; so then, neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the in- 
crease.” f 

(2.) No proof of the superior influence of the Gospel in sancti- 
fication can be drawn from the fact, that Christians must not rely 
on the Law, “as an effectual means ” of promoting this end. An 
effectual means is one which, by its own power, produces a result. 

here is, however, no such power in truth. Its efficiency belongs 
exclusively to the Almighty Agent, who uses it. And is not this 
the proper idea to be attached to the word, means? To make it 
pee is to make it an agent; but this involves an absurdity. 

t makes the instrument, and the producing cause, one and the 
same thing. 

We are aware that Christians purify themselves in obeying the 
truTH. But what is the cause of this obedience ? “ Elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification 
of the Spirit, unto obedience.” Here we might rest the matter; 
but suppose the Word of God to remain what it now is ; and sup- 
pose all the influence which it can exert, be poured upon the mind. 
“ Yet, notwithstanding all this, such is the force of sinful desires 
and lusts, that they triumph over the precepts of the law,” and 
the gospel, “and lead the unsanctified to continual opposition and 
transgression. Even against the voice of reason and conscience, 
as well as against the Divine precepts, does carnal desire prevail. 
We yield the moral self to the power of the carnal self, and plunge 
deeper into ruin, while the voice of Giod’s Law is thundering in 
our ears,” the voice of Divine grace calling upon us to return, 
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“and the voice of our own consciences loudly remonstrating 
against our conduct.” ‘Let us break his bands asunder. Go 
thy way for this time: I pray thee have me excused: We will not 
have this man to reign over us,” is the uniform ianguage of the 
unrenewed heart. While our consciences testify to the excellence 
and purity of the Law, and to the grace and glory of the Gospel, 
we still gird ourselves for the conflict. God calls, by the voice of 
justice and mercy, and yet we will not hear. What folly, then, 
to rely upon the simple agency of truth, whether that truth be pe- 
culiar to the Law, or the Gospel, to stay the tide of unholy feel- 
ing, and to fix the affections, in supreme delight, upon invisible 
and eternal things? As well might you attempt to calm the agi- 
tated ocean, by the mere repetition of some scriptural truth. 
None but God can say, with a prevailing voice, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” He who 
relies upon truth, as an effectual means of semaiasiail whether 
that truth be found in the Law or the Gospel, is, to all intents and 
purposes, a legalist. 

(3.) No proof in favor of the Gospel can be derived from the 
consideration, that Christians are not under “ the law as an effica- 
cious means of deliverance from sin.” They are not, in this 
sense, under the Gospel. It is indeed written, “Sin shall not have 
dominion over you, for ye are not under the law, but under grace.” 
But does the word grace here mean nothing more than a system of 
truth peculiar to a dispensation of mercy? While God has dis- 
tinctly — that we ought to obey the law, and accept the pro- 
visions of the Gospel, he has never intimated that the publication 
of truth is all that he will do for the recovery of man from the 
ruins of the fall. Had his interposition on our behalf, been limited 
to this, we can see no necessity for the incarnation, death and re- 
surrection of Jesus. Was an atonement necessary, in order that 
man should be taught his duty? Has this atonement altered the 
nature of truth, by clothing it with an inherent efficacy? Wedo 
indeed pray, that truth may have an effect; but in this prayer, we 
do not Sstiete nor feel, that the ageney which makes truth eflec- 
tual, is in the truth itself. God has not placed us exclusively under 
the power of moral suasion, to break the bonds of sin; nor has he 
taught us to rely on this as the only, or the prominent source of 
encouragement and aid. This is not the constitution of the Gos- 
pel. ere it so, our hopes for sanctification would be vain. In 
this respect, the ministration of righteousness does not and cannot 
exceed in glory the ministration of condemnation. Who that con- 
templates the moral condition of a single individual, or of a single 
church, does not feel that a higher and mightier influence is neces- 
sary to growth in grace? And is not this the influence for which 
the believer prays, in the enjoyment of which he triumphs over 
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sin, and rejoices in the assurance that he shall finally take his seat 
among the ransomed of the Lord ? 

(4.) No proof of the superior influence of the Gospel, in the 
work of sanctification, can be derived from the fact, that sinners 
“ always abuse the Law,” and become more guilty under it. That 
the Law would be the oceasion of aggravating our sins, might 
naturally have been expected. This necessarily follows from the 
abuse of increased light. “If ye were blind, ye should have no 
sin ; but now ye say, We see ; therefore your sin remaineth.” But 
if the Law, instead of delivering us from sin, is the occasion of our 
plunging deeper into it, we may certainly inquire, Why is it thus ? 

oes this result necessarily follow? that is, is the nature of the 
Law such, that men cannot help multiplying their crimes under 
its influence ? Does it produce sin, as naturally as poison pro- 
duces death? Such an idea would impeach the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. He certainly commanded Moses, and all who lived 
under the legal dispensation, to be holy; he blamed them for not 
being holy. But if the Law was naturally defective, how were 
sinners to blame for not being sanctified? Suppose that their 
powers were adequate to the task, under appropriate means; yet 
why withhold the means, aud still require the tale of brick? Is 
there any wisdom, any goodness, any justice here? But “ the 
law is holy, and the commandment is holy, and just, and good. 
Is then that which is good, made death unto” the sinner? “God 
forbid.” The Law is never the direct and legitimate cause of sin. 
It was designed, and is adapted to lead men to holiness and hap- 
piness. It “was ordained to life.” How plain, then, that its 
abuse and perversion is the cause of the sinner’s increasing wick- 
edness and guilt? Itis-an inadequate means of sanctification, be- 
cause the fallen creature abuses it ; and being abused, its thunders 
of wrath roll onward with increasing majesty and terror, waxing 
louder and longer. 

But if the fact that the Law is the occasion of aggravating our 
guilt, “ shows its insufficiency as a means of sanctification,” the 
same mode of reasoning will prove that the Gospel also is inade- 
quate to this important work. The facts are the same in both 
cases. Indeed, as the Gospel contains a fuller and richer exhibi- 
tion of truth than the Law, the guilt of abusing the former is far 
more aggravated, than that of abusing the latter. “He that des- 
pised Moses’ law, died without mercy under two or three wit- 
nesses ; of how much sorer punishment shall he be thought wor- 
thy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted 
the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite to the spirit of grace.” Our Saviour 
teaches the same affecting truth. “IfI had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin; but now have they no cloak for 
their sin. Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words 
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when ye depart out of that house, or city, shake off the dust of 
your feet. Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than 
for that city.” Both the Law and the Gospel, being perverted by 
the unrenewed man, work wrath, and bring forth fruit unto death. 
In these circumstances, they are always a source of death unto 
death. The fact is certain. The fault and consequences are 
ours. i 

(5.) It is difficult to conceive what sanctifying influence the 
Gospel can exert without the Law. The Law commands us to be 
holy, teaches us that we ought to be holy, and declares that we may 
justly be condemned for not being holy. It urges this duty by 
motives drawn from the authority of God, the glories of heaven, 
and the misery of hell. It surrounds the creature with all that 
is grand, awful and subduing, in the character of Jehovah, and the 
retributions of eternity. True, it says nothing of pardon. Its 
appeals to the understanding, the conscience and the heart, are 
founded upon the immutable principles of righteousness. And is 
not man:so constituted as to feel the influence of these appeals? 
Is he not capable of being actuated by benevolent feelings ? 
Though fallen, is he not still able to distinguish between good and 
evil; and can he not do right, for the pleasure of doing right ? 
Or must he be urged to action by the additional hope of a gratui- 
tous reward? Can he not admit that holiness is lovely, betore he 
has any evidence of forgiveness? If not, then how can he be 
awakened and aroused by the influence of those motives which 
result from the offer of pardon? If there is nothing in man, upon 
which the demands of the Law can fasten, then it is certain that 
he will forever remain dead to the claims of the Gospel. The ne- 
cessity and even desirabless of a dispensation of grace, is founded 
exclusively upon the equity, fitness and beauty of the legal dispen- 
sation. ‘This the sinner must feel, before he can perceive any 
harmony between the legal and the mediatorial government of 
God. By the unrenewed man, the Law and the Gospel are re- 
garded as in conflict with each other. He knows not, that here 
mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace kiss 
each other. But this glorious truth he must see and acknowledge. 
He must have some right affections towards the Law, before he 
can have any right feelings towards the Gospel. Where the for- 
mer is hated, the latter is despised. The sinner cannot desire 
pardon, or be moved to action by the hope of forgiveness, till he 
admits that the demands and penalties of the Law are holy. 
When the ministration of condemnation appears glorious, then will 
the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. The Gospel 
without the Law, presents no motive to action, and is utterly in- 
capable of influencing the feelings of the heart. A man must 
feel that he is dead in trespasses and sins and is justly condemned, 
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before he will seek spiritual life, or admit, even, that he needs for- 
giveness. Here, then, we perceive with what perfect harmony 
the Law and the Gospel act upon the heart; and how necessary 
it is to combine their influence in our efforts to save men. Their 
effect upon the moral character is the same. They both aim to 
make men holy ; and when not resisted or perverted by the obsti- 
nate will of man, they always produce this effect. It is not, how- 
ever, for us to say which is the most easily resisted. Being parts 
of one great and glorious system of moral administration, the 
man who attempts to break assunder the bonds of the one, will 
lightly esteem the grace of the other. With the Law for its 
foundation, the Gospel does indeed reflect most clearly the glory 
of God, “for it is the power of God unto salvation ;” but without 
the Law, it is an unintelligible display of severity and compassion. 
When seen in their just and proper proportions,\they reflect light and 
honor upon each other. Asa whole, containing and illustrating the 
principles of a perfect moral government, they exhibit the infinite 
wisdom of the Godhead. The heart that will pervert the truths 
peculiar to the one, will pervert those which are peculiar to the 
other, and vice versa. 


3. Does the Gospel exert any agencies not exerted by the law? 
That truth is adapted to produce an effect upon man, i.e., that 
man is so constituted, that he ought to be influenced by truth, it 
is unreasonable to doubt. God, who is infinitely wise, would not 
use means, which have no adaptation to the end. But he does 
propose the everlasting truths of his Word, as the means of in- 
fluencing the conduct of sinners ; and the implication is found on 
every page of this Word, that men are criminal for not yielding 
to this influence. 

This is the instrumentality, or influence, which the Law exerts. 
It meets man as a rational creature, makes upon him its de- 
mands ; and by the presentation of motives, shows the reasonable- 
ness of these demands, and the infinite importance of immediate 
and complete obedience. Here, however, its influence ends. It 
offers not the interposition and aid of any foreign agent. It asks 
for no such aid. It admits of no such aid. By its own excel- 
lency, it seeks to control man’s heart. If this influence be re- 
sisted, an influence perfect in its kind, and consisting only in mo- 
ral suasion, it only remains for it to vindicate the Divine gov- 
ernment, by the infliction of merited punishment. In this respect, 
it differs materially from the economy of grace. The Gospel also 
seeks to win to obedience by the presentation of truth to the 
mind. In doing this, it urges all those moving considerations 
which are peculiar to the Law, and in addition, those peculiar to 
itself. Passing beyond the boundaries of a merely legal dispen- 
sation, and securing to itself the highest possible degree of per- 
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suasive influence, with a weapon plucked from the armory of 
grace, it assaults the strongholds of sin. It speaks of sacrifices 
made for the ill-deserving, and of favors offered to them without 
money and without price. It points to a crucified, risen and 
reigning Saviour. It tells of a fountain, which purifies from sin 
and uncleanness. It offers rest to the weary; robes of fine- 
wrought linen, clean and white, to the naked ; water to the thirsty; 
an inheritance to the poor; joy to the disconsolate ; an exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory to the degraded and miserable. 
But exalted and affecting as are its themes, its hope of prevailing 
over the heart of sin is not in the truth itself, however wisely 
presented and fitted to secure such a result, but in that Divine 
Agent, who exerts an influence over and above that which arises 
from the truth, even the Holy Spirit of God. 

And here is developed that peculiar glorious feature of the econ- 
omy of grace, which warrants confidence in and secures efficiency 
to the instrumentality of truth. On the Spirit’s influences we may 
rest in joyful hope, and unshaken confidence. As the coming of 
the Messiah was the great object of promise and expectation un- 
der the former dispensation,—so is the descent of the Spirit under 
the present. The death of Christ not only prepared the way for 
the offers of the Gospel, but rendered the advent of the’ Spirit, to 
carry into complete execution the designs of mercy, proper and 
certain. “It is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I 
will send him unto you.” As the atonement of Christ is peculiar 
to the Gospel, so the agency of the Spirit, which is exerted in con- 
sequence of this atonement, also belongs to this dispensation. 
“ Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith?’ The gift of the Spirit is as really an act of grace, as 
the pardon of sin. His work has special reference to salvation. 
For this purpose, he renews the heart, reconciles to God, illumines 
the mind, imparts the spirit of adoption, sanctifies and seals the be- 
liever. “Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Hence Christians are 
said to “ wait for the hope of righteousness through the Spirit.” 

The agency of the Spirit is secured to the world by prophecy 
and by promise. “And it shall come to pass, in the last days, 
that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.” “I indeed baptize 
you with water unto repentance, but he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” Christ alluding to these prophetic promises just be- 
fore his ascension, commanded the apostles not to depart from 
Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of the Father; which ye 
have heard of me. For John truly baptized with water, but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. Thus 
early did he fix the expectations of his people upon the ministra- 
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tion of the Spirit. On the day of Pentecost, these promises began 
to be fulfilled in relation to the Jews. Their application to the 
Gentiles was made known, at a subsequent period. When Peter 
had been taught by a vision from heaven, “that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, partakers of God’s 
promise in Christ by the gospe!, then,” says he, “remembered I 
the word of the Lord, how that he said, John indeed baptized with 
water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” To both 
Jews and Gentiles, then, the gospel secures the agency of the 
Spirit; an agency purely gracious, and, therefore, not contemplated 
in the Law. This is a marked and important feature of the dispen- 
sation of mercy; and it ought to awaken gratitude, and inspire 
hope. “ When he, the spirit of truth is come, he shal] guide you 
into all truth; for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak and he shall show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall show it unto you.” 


4. Is not the sanctification of men to be ascribed to the agency 
of the Spirit, which is unknown to the law, but peculiar to the Gos- 
pel? “Itis the Spirit that quickeneth.” “ He shall convince the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” “Except a man 
be born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” “I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk 
in my statutes.” “But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God.” “Now, the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” “The fruitof the Spirit is love, joy, peace, lon 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” It 
were easy to multiply Scripture, in which regeneration, and all 
the steps of progressive sanctification are ascribed to the Spirit. 
But this is not necessary. Those already cited prove that it is his 
work to convince of sin, to restore to spiritual life, to beget hope 
and joy, and adorn the soul with the temper of heaven. Without 
his aid, all efforts and agencies, though wisely and efficiently put 
forth, will be ineffectual. Could you place the sinner in the focus of 
the universe, and concentrate upon him all the light which is reflec- 
ted from its different parts, you might burn his conscience and in- 
flame his heart, but you would fail to make him a new man, a holy 
being. So deeply sensible was the prophet of this, while standing 
over the dry bones, in the valley of vision. that the burden of his 
message, consisted in supplications for Divine aid. “ Thus saith the 
Lord God, Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain, that they may live. So 1 prophecied as he command- 
ed me, and the breath came into them, and they lived, and stood 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” The coming of the 
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breath of heaven was connected with the prophecying of the man 
of God; but the living and moving of the dry bones were caused 
by the breath itself. It is not by might, nor by power, but by the 
Spirit of the living God, that sinners are quickened into life, and 
made fit subjects of heaven. 

Of this every renewed soul is conscious. He renounces all de- 
pendence upon mere truth “as the effectual means of sanctifica- 
tion,” and flies to the mediation of Jesus Christ. In this media- 
tion is secured the efficacious agency of the eternal Spirit. Hence 
we see why “sanctification cannot be expected from the law; but 
only from a dispensation of grace.” Did the Gospel only reveal 
the plan and profiers of mercy, without the doctrine of the agency 
of the Spirit, it would afford no securer ground of expectation than 
the Law. This expectation arises, not from the intrinsic power of 
éruth, nor from the known laws of mind, but from the revealed 
and established fact, that the influences of the Spirit are secured 
to this fallen world. Observation, experience and revelation, all 
unite to prove that this is the only ground of hope. Though man 
is a complete moral agent, yet in his madness he refuses to yield 
to the claims of truth. While the Law pronounces condemnation, 
and leaves him to eat of the fruit of his own doings; the Gospel 
lifts the pall of death by introducing a mighty Agent, even the 
spirit of truth. Touched by his life-giving power, the indifferent 
are aroused, the sceptical convinced, the stubborn bowed in sub- 
mission, the dead made alive. 

5. Does the Spirit employ the Gospel more than the Law in the 
work of sanctification? ‘Truth is the means of sanctification. 
There can be no holiness where there is no knowledge of God, or 
of his Son Jesus Christ. Remove all moral truth from the mind, 
and you render it incapable of holiness. Hence truth is the sword 
of the Spirit. It is an instrument, without which he never slays the 
carnal heart, and liberates the captive from the chains of death. 
“God has chosen us to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the éruth.” “ Ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit. Of his own will begat he us with the 
word of truth.” Here the agency of the Spirit and the instrumen- 
tality of truth are both asserted. But we are not told whether this 
truth is peculiar to the Law, or the Gospel. Nor is there anythin 
in the Word of God which settles this point. The apostle says, “fl 
have begotten you through the gospel.” Again he declares, “ The 
law is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” David also affirms, 
“The law of the Lord is perfect converting the soul.” And with 
his eye surveying the whole compass of revelation, the apostle @gain 
says, “All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profita- 
ble for doctrine, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” From the Bible itself then we can gain no evidence, 
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that either the Law or the Gospel is useless in causing the sinner to 
bring forth fruit unto holiness: on the contrary, both are eminently 
adapted and indispensably necessary to the accomplishment of 
such a work. Nor are we at liberty to conclude, that the one has 
any pre-eminence above the other. 

Shall we appeal then to the nature of sanctification to settle 
this question? Here we find ourselves equally -uninstructed. 
“Sanctification is the work of God’s free grace, whereby we are 
renewed in the whole man after the image of God, and are enabled 
more and more to die unto sin, and live unto righteousness.” In 
its progress, there are increasingly clear views of God, more fer- 
vent love to his character, deeper repentance for sin, a more vig- 
orous faith in Christ, and more ardent desires for holiness. Chris- 
tian experience is enlarged, and Christian duty more regularly and 
cheerfully performed. To sanctify is to make holy. Now the 
elements of holiness are love, repentance, faith, submission. But 
are not some of these feelings founded on doctrines peculiar to the 
Law, while others are founded on doctrines peculiar to the Gos- 
pel? The very nature of sanctification then requires the belie! 
and practical improvement of those truths, which unfold the prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy. Without this there can be no con- 
formity to the image of God ; no preparation to join in the song ol 
Moses and the Lamb. Who then has a right to say, that the Holy 


Spirit, in preparing souls for heaven, does not put equal honor 
upon the Law and the Gospel? He brings their combined influ- 


ence to bear upon the heart; and by this means reconciles the 
creature to God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

It follows from this discussion that we are not at liberty to ne- 
glect any portion of the Scriptures. Many seize on a particular 
doctrine or duty, and undervalue others of equal importance. But 
such a course produces limited, and often erroneous views of the 
Divine character and government, enfeebles the intellect, prevents 
a harmonious development of the Christian graces, is conducive to 
pride, bigotry and censoriousness, and multiplies the dangers of de- 
ception. From this practice have arisen the most alarming here- 
sies; such as Socinianism, Universalism, and Antinomianism. 
Besides, it is offensive to God. The whole Bible is his work. 
Both the Old Testament and the New bear the impress of his 
hand, and by him are honored in the work of saving men. Is it 
wise then, is it safe, to depreciate or neglect any part of the Scrip- 
tures? God’s justice is as dear to him as his grace; his Law as 
his Gospel. Destroy the former, and what becomes of the latter ? 
The desire of pardon cannot be cherished till the equity of justice 
is acknowledged. The holiness of the Gospel is founded on the 
same immutable principles as is the holiness of the Law. If there- 
fore the latter is regarded as useless in the work of regeneration and 
sanctification, the same feelings will be cherished towards the for- 
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mer. To say, that the Lawcannot be the means of sanctification, 
is to abandon it as a rule of duty: but when this is done, the Gos- 
pel is virtually abandoned as the ground of pardon. But this is 
lifting the government of God from this fallen world, producing 
universal freedom from the restraints of holiness, and giving un- 
bounded license to every evil passion. Let us pause before we 
unchain the tiger, before we uncap the volcano, and let its heaving 
billows roll upward and onward, till its flames strike the stars, and 
its burning lava submerge the earth. 


ARTICLE IX. 
LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


By tur Eprror. 


1.—Two Lectures on the Connection between the Biblical and Physical History 
of Man. By Jostan C. Nott, M.D. New York: Bartlett & Welford 

1849. 

Dr. Nott is a practising physician of Mobile, Alabama, and delivered the 
substance of this book, in the shape of Lectures, by invitation, from the chair 
of political economy of the Louisiana University, and before the Legislature 
of that state, in 1848, an incident worth noting. 

We have certainly fallen upon strange times. Some great and many very 
little minds, are trying hard to subvert the Holy Scriptures, some by corrupting 
their fundamental doctrines, and others by attacking their historical veracity 
from the standpoint of “pure reason,” or “pure science.” Our author is 
among the latter, and so good, and learned, and scientific aman as one Paw, 
long since characterized the school to which he belongs, in those words, which 
never had an intenser meaning than now-a-days: “ Avoiding profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called; which some professing, 
have erred concerning the faith.” 

The author starts with the theory, that the white and black races are so 
essentially unlike, that they could not have had a common origin. But finding 
much in the Scriptures to controvert his position, he has carried the war into 
Africa, and seeks, in this volume, to set aside their testimony as spurious and 
worthless. He professes to revere those parts of the Bible which are genuine, 
but let him take away all that he finds fault with, and, in the expressive lan- 
guage of another, “he may have the rest for two-and-sixpence.” Carrying 
out his principles to their legitimate results, not a vestige of revelation remains, 
We regard it, therefore, as essentially infidel in its reasonings, conclusions, and 
tendencies, and of that class of infidel speculations which are most dangerous. 

The author is not more rash and presumptuous, than self-confident, in this 
puny attempt against the Scriptures. “Task no quarter from critics as to the 
matter of these pages; it is the result of much reading and reflection, and I 
stand armed with authority and with facts to sustain me.” His main authority 
is manifestly the ‘“‘ Ethnological Journal” of London, which he specially com- 
mends, as containing “more solid learning, more bold, original thought, and 
more useful knowledge, than any other periodical of the day.” But what says 
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a competent authority of this same Journal, into whose spirit our author has 
so deeply drunk? It may not be amiss for Americans to know how it is 
regarded at home. Says the British Quarterly: “ Luke Burke, Esq., the 
editor, and almost the sole contributor to the work, prides himself on being a 
man of pure science. * * * He subjects the Hebrew Scriptures, in com- 
mon with all other sources of evidence relating to his subject, to the most rigid 
scrutiny of this so-called pure science. The result is, that the accounts given 
in those Scriptures concerning the origin of the world, the origin of the human 
race, the oa: landmarks of ancient chronology, and the early distribution of 
the great families or races of men—all are worthless, worse than worthless, a 
huge accumulation of rubbish, which has to be swept out of the way before science 
can perform her office unimpeded by the impertinences of superstition. Qur most 
scientific writers on this subject—such as Usher, Hales, Pritchard, and the 
gentlemen of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’—all are puling, timid souls, who are 
vainly endeavoring to prop up a ‘theoligical assumption’ taken from their 
Bibles, but against which the stream of modern science is bearing with a force 
that must, ere long, prove irresistable. * * * No attack has been made in 
our language on the historical veracity of the early scriptures of the Old 
Testament more undisguised, more thorough, more determined. In this respect, 
the ‘Ethnological Journal’ may be placed beside ‘ Bayle’s Dictionary,’ and the 
‘French Encyclopedia.” So much for his chief authority in science. In 
theology he seems to revere only Channing, Norton, Parker, Palfrey, etc. 
“Tt is men of this stamp,” he says, directly referring to those just named and 
to the German commentators of the school of Strauss,—‘* men who alone pos- 
sess the knowledge requisite for deciding such questions—that dare to teach 
that the old Bible mss. have not come down to us untarnished by human 
hands; and that the Pentateuch is an anonymous production of unknown origin, 
compiled many centuries after the time of Moses, and consequently of no 
authority in settling matters of science.” 

We will string together a few more detached sentences, giving our readers an 
idea of the drift of the book and of the anthorities and facts which the author 
speaks of so vauntingly. After quoting the testimony of Mr. Gallatin in re- 
gard to the improvement of the Cherokees, he says, ‘‘ Not one word of which is 
strictly true ;’ the labors of our honored missionaries among both them and 
the Choctaws are a total failure, according to him. “ The whole history of 
creation, and of the human race, down to the epoch of the flood, is compressed 
into the first five chapters of Genesis, and human ingenuity could hardly originate 
anything more confused and contradictory than this account.” “He (Hales) fell 
into the old error of supposing the Mosazcal records to be the oldest records of 
time extant.” “The discrepancies are great and utterly irreconcilable. We 
have said already that the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek texts, rest upon 
almost equal authority, and we might add, no authority. We do not give this 
as our individual opinion merely, but have no hesitation in asserting that the 
most competent authorities in the Church, and out of the Church, deny the 
strict authenticity of any copy of the Pentateuch which has reached us.” “ The 
chronology of Egypt, even for some centuries beyond Abraham, is no longer a 
matter of speculation, while that of Genesis vanishes before it.” ‘We have 
shown that these writers were not directed by Divine inspiration in their geo- 
graphical, historical, chronological, geological, and other scientific facts: and 
it cannot be proven that their information touching the physical history of man 
was more exact.” “ What becomes of Christianity, when its holy records are 
thus polluted and mutilated ?” 

These are fair specimens of the author's facts, reasonings, and conclusions. 
And such things are put forth as the teachings and demonstrations of modern 
science! The Bible is not only become antiquated—it is at length found to be 


1 British Quarterly, London, May, 1849, pp. 566, 567. 
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false, and is good for nothing but to bolster up “ theological absurdities.” And 
this is not mere rhetoric. This class of men, many of them at least, possess 
ability, acuteness, and no little science ; and earth and heaven, nature, philoso- 
phy and revelation are ransacked, and subjected to the most rigid scrutiny, to 
find evidence to overturn the Bible. We have no fears of the Bible from such 
attacks. It will gather lustre, and its evidence be made to brighten and appear 
grander and fuller as the secrets of nature are laid bare and science goes on to 
perfection. But we do tremble for multitudes of the young and inexperienced, 
the superficial and conceited, when the press is flooding the world with pro- 
ductions of this sort. It becomes the friends of sound learning and of the Bible 
to bestir themselves, and guard against the insidious onsets of “ science falsely 
so called,” as well as against the corruptions of false doctrines. 


2.— The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery 
of the Continent to the Organization of Government under the 
Federal Constitution. By Ricuarp Hitpretu. In three volumes. 
Vols. I. II. 8vo. pp. 570, 579. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


We are free to confess that we entered on the reading of this new, and, in size, 
formidable History of the United States, rather as a task than as a pleasure ; 
but we had not progressed far before our feelings entirely changed ; and as the 
result of our reading, we are prepared to express a decidedly favorable opinion 
of its merits. The history goes back to the discovery of America, dwells at 
length upon our colonial period, and brings the record down to the present 
time. The two volumes Sadie us close with the incipient measures and 
struggles pertaining to the war of the Revolution, and it is of these only that 
we can speak. ; 

The author, judging from his work, is well qualified for the important ser- 
vice he has put his hand to. He has evidently been industrious and thorough 
in collecting, arranging, and digesting his materials. He has full confidence in 
his own ability. He is independent in his investigations and opinions, dispas- 
sionate, and generally impartial in his statements, and if not philosophical and 
comprehensive in the matter of analysis and classification, he is at least careful, 
explicit, and full in the record of facts. 

No other American history, worthy of the name, embraces so extended a 
period of time, or traverses so wide a circuit of investigation: the plan and 
arrangement, also, are somewhat peculiar, and certainly very happy. The 
author’s labors in the field of our colonial history are especially valuable. He 
traces, at length, the successive steps of our early planting and growth, and 
enters fully into the subject of “the origin and shaping of our existing laws 
and institutions, state and national, the progressive, social, and intellectual 
development of our people.” ee 

The style of the work is of a high order, of its kind. It is pure, simple, 
transparent, concise, vigorous, without any adornment or attempt at brilliant 
display. It is the very opposite of Macaulay’s great work, both in style and 
manner—not a philosophical, but a simple matter-of-fact history—-not arranged 
with a master’s skill, or executed with a rhetorician’s power, but a full and 
orderly digest of the events, great and small, which make up our eventful 
national history. It can never, of course, be as popular a history as Macau- 
lay’s—nor will it take rank with it as a production of genius and intellect ; 
still it is adapted to fill an honorable sphere, and subserve a most useful end. 
We are confident that when the merits of this history come to be known and 
appreciated, it will be extensively regarded as decidedly superior, all things 
considered, to anything that before existed on American history, and as a valu- 
able contribution to American authorship. 

The facilities for consulting it are unusually great. Besides a very full 
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table of contents in each volume, and a complete analytical index at the end of 
the work, the date of each event, in chronological order, is given in the margin. 
The Publishers, too, have done their best upon it—the paper, press-work, and 
binding are superior; indeed, the whole mechanical part is quite equal to the 
best London books. The three stately volumes, when completed, will be an 
ornament to any library, and no intelligent American can afford to be without 
the work. We have nobly patronized the great English history of the age ; 
let us not fail to appreciate and patronize an American history so respectable 
and valuable as this certainly is. 

We are far from thinking it perfect. We have space to note only two things 
which strike us unfavorably. One is, the absence of the usual references to 
authorities. The author does not give these with the text in passing, but 

romises ‘a list of the printed books chiefly used” at the end of volume III. 
Now we had much rather see the reference to authorities consulted or followed, 
at the bottom of the page; it inspires confidence; we feel as if we were 
treading on a more solid foundation ; and we want the means of verifying his 
citations and assertions, if we chose to do so.—The other defect is of a far 
more serious character, and relates to evangelical religion, and to the memory 
of men the church and nation ought to revere. We know nothing of Mr. 
Hildreth excep‘ as the author of this history ; but, judging of his religious 
opinions and feelings from all the light it affords, we should come to the con- 
clusion that he is a Deist, if not an Atheist; at least, that he has no ade- 
quate appreciation of Divine Providence in history, and no real sympathy with 
evangelical doctrines or evangelical men. We hope these fears are groundless, 
and that our opinion, in this respect, is false. But we cannot account, in any 
other way, for his carefully shutting out God entirely ; for the injustice he 
does to the motives of our Pilgrim Fathers, and, as we think, to their charac- 
ter in general ; to the apparently half sneering manner in which he so often 
repeats religious phrases, as used by them; and the really ridiculous light in 
which he not unfrequently seeks to exhibit their religious faith and practices. 
It is not so much what he says, as his manner of saying it, that is objection- 
able. 


3.—Sermons by the late Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D.,LL.D. Iilustra- 
tive of different stages in his Ministry from 1798—1847. Vol. VI. 
” of the series. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


ly some respects this is the most interesting and instructive volume in this 
valuable series. It contains thirty-three sermons on various topics and occa- 
sions, prepared at different stages of his ministry from 1798 to 1847, and pos- 
sessing various kinds and degrees of interest and ability. Judging homileti- 
cally of their merits, they are not generally superior—many of them indeed 
may be called very common and derogatory to his reputation as an able and ef- 
fective preacher : but this is not their chief value, nor the main design of their 
publication. As illustrative of different stages of his ministry—as marking the 
progress of such a gifted mind in all that is great, and in the love of the truth, 
it is invaluable. Seven of these discourses belong to the early period of his 
ministry, during which he evidently had no experimental knowledge of Christ, 
and no just views of the gospel or its ministry ; and they show the necessity of 
that change in his character and sentiments which made him both a new man 
and a new preacher. Let philosophy if it can, on its principles, account for 
that memorable revolution which marked the year 1810, in the history of this 
world-wide honored man and the blessed effects which followed it. The Chal- 
mers that henceforth fills the pulpit, the professor’s chair, and wields the pen, 
is not the Chalmers of the previous period : he speaks a new language—teaches 
new doctrines—breathes a new spirit—is animated by a new zeal—leads a new 
life—and wields a new and most subduing and transforming power over the 
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hearts and conduct of men. Whence came it? Was it a delusion ? fanati- 
cism * a new revelation ¢ another person? Nothing of the kind. God in that 
memorable year converted Chalmers to the truth as it is in Jesus and brought 
him to experience its life-giving power, and henceforth he preaches not philo- 
sophy but Christ—not a gospel of negations and abstractions and dogmas and 
social virtues, but a gospel of inward love and faith and Divine power, teach- 
ing as its cardinal doctrines the radical and entire depravity of our nature and 
“'the sinner’s free gratuitous justification before God through faith in the imputed 
righteousness of Christ.” 

We know of no standpoint that commands a more interesting and instructive 
view of this great man than that which this volume affords. One cannot care- 
fully follow so long a line of progress, and trace “the advancing footsteps of 
an intellect gifted with such superior power, and urged on by so simple and so 
strong a love of truth,” and not be made himself wiser and better. 


4.—Institutes of Theology, by the late Tuomas Cuatuers, D.D.,LL.D. 
Vol. I. and seventh of the series. New York: Harper & Brother, 
1849. 


INTELLECTUALLY considered, this is decidedly the most able and valuable vol- 
ume of Chalmers’ posthumous works. In the previous volumes we have con- 
templated him mainly in retirement, as a humble, spiritually-minded Christian, 
devoutly meditating on God’s Word—the only exception being the last volume, 
which illustrated the different stages of his ministry. Now we are to view him 
where he long shone so conspicuously—in the chair of Theology. We 
have here the going forth of that great intellect in the field of investigation, 
surveying the whole subject of Natural and Revealed Theology, and gathering 
and systematically arranging and exhibiting the varied and demonstrative evi- 
dences of the being and perfections of God and of the truth of Christianity : and 
this first volume of “Institutes of Theology” is certainly worthy of his dis- 
tinguished reputation in this department of knowledge and instruction, and 
equal to anything we have seen from his pen. Few have equalled Chalmers 
in originality and ability in the field of thought which this work covers, and 
we greatly misjudge if it does not take the very first rank in treatises on the 
evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion and on Systematic Divinity. We 
are assured that none of his published writings received so large a measure of 
care and thought in preparation as this, and that he looked forward to it when 
completed as his most matured contribution to the science of Theology. 

+ This first volume treats of “ Natural Theology—Evidences of Christianity— 
Subject-Mutter of Christianity.” The arrangement in his course of Theologi- 
cal Lectures is a departure from the ordinary one, and admitted by him to be 
contrary to the “ order of almost all the confessions and catechisms of Europe, 
and of the great majority of our authors.” His reasons for this are given at 
length, and claim the attention of ay as instructors and writers on sys- 
tematic divinity. There are two methods, he says, of arrangement. “The one 
proceeds chronologically in the order of the Divine administration, beginning 
with the constitution of the Godhead, and pa onward through the suc- 
cessive footsteps of a history which commences with the original purposes of 
the uncreated mind, and terminates in the consummation of all things. The 
other proceeds chronologically in the natural order of human inquiry, beginning, 
therefore, with the darkness and the probabilities and the wants of Natural 
Theology, and after having ascertained the Scripture to be a real communica- 
tion from heaven to earth, seeking first after those announcements that are 
most directly fitted to relieve the distress and to meet the difficulties of nature. 
It is thus that in entering upon the record the first thing that would naturally 
attract the notice, is the confirmation which it lends to the apprehension and 
the anxieties of nature respecting the fearful extent both of man’s depravity 
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and of his danger ; whence we should proceed to a consideration of the offered 
remedy ; whence to the means by which that remedy is appropriated ; whence 
to its operation both in reconciling God to man, and ringer man in the 
likeness of God ; whence to the progressive holiness of the life ripening and 
maturing, under the influence of the truth of Christianity, for the exercises and 
joys of a blissful eternity ; whence to death and judgment, and the respective 
destinies of those who have embraced the Gospel of Jesus Christ and those who 
have rejected it.” He adopts the latter, and hence makes man’s state of guilt 
and moral depravation the initial doctrine of a systematic course of lectures on 
the subject-matter of Christianity. 


5.— Beneficence of Design in the Problem of Evil vindicated by the 
Law of Causation in the Physical Construction of Matter. By a 
JouRNEYMAN. New York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co., 1849. 


“ A “journeyman” author we should think—surely not a “ wise master- 
builder.” His book we pronounce a puerile conceit, and a libel’ on good sense 
and sound philosophy. It is an attempt to bring forth another “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” bat lacking the show of profound science and the real ability of that 
readable, and, in some respects, remarkable production, it proves to be only a 
ridiculous and disgusting abortion. The author propounds a new theory of 
philosophy, natural, intellectual and moral; and seeks by it to solve various 
problems relating to mind and matter. Oxygen is assumed by him to be an im- 
+ material principle containing the vital essence and generative law of all physi- 
cal being. Water—the simplest form of matter—is the primary product of 
oxygen. Water deposits “albumen,” and this in turn generates the several pri- 
mary elements. Oxygen combining with these in various degrees brings forth 
vegetable and animal life, and finally man as “ the highest attainment.” “ An 
atom of albumen is the starting point of man.” So that oxygen, by an inher- 
ent and necessary law, is really the First Cause of all things material. But 
enough of this ‘‘ Problem of Evil.” The author's system is one of fatalism 
and materialism in their grossest forms. 

The “ stormy reception” which the author anticipated for his book will hard- 
ly be realized. It is too shallow in its science and speculations ; too stupid and 
puerile in its reasonings, to bewilder, convince, or astound the world. We 
marvel that so respectable a house should have put their imprimatur on such a 
semi-infidel and worthless a production. 


6. A compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By JounC. L. Gress- 
LER, Consistorial counseller and ordinary Professor of Theology 
in Gottingen. From the fourth edition. Translated from the 
German by Samvuet Davinson, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Ecclesiastical History in the Lancashire Independent 
College. Vols.Land II. 8 vo. pp. 396,397. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1849. 

Tue peculiarities and excellencies of this learned history are already well 

known to scholars. It is characterized by immense research and by the most 

rigid impartiality. The text is remarkably brief and condensed, and is accom- 
panied by a vast mass of critical and learned notes, illustrative and corrobora- 
tive. It is doubtless superior, as a whole, to Mosheim, and ranks next to 

Neander’s in point of ability and value. It purports to be a compendium only, 

not an extended history like the latter. It has already passed to the fourth 

edition in Germany. An American translation of it exists, made as early as 

1836, when the author had brovght it down to the period of the Reformation. 

He has since revised and greatly extended the work, and Dr. Davidson has 

given us an excellent translation of the last German edition, thus availing the 
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English student of the full benefits of the author’s complete labors. Few men 
are better qualified for such a service than Dr. Davidson. He is a perfect mas- 
ter of the German tongue and the German mind, and still has no sympathy with 
German errors. His recent learned work on the “Introduction to the New 
Testament” has made him most favorably known, not only at home but on this 
side of the Atlantic. He professes to have adhered closely to the original 
text. 

We are glad that so valuable a text-book on Church History, and in so fin- 
ished a state, is made accessible to the English student. The Publishers de- 
serve many thanks for its mechanical execution : it is a noble specimen of fine 
book-making. 

We note but a single deficiency—the want of a full analytical index. We 
had occasion recently to consult it extensively on a great variety of topics, and 
found it extremely difficult to find what we were in search of. It is greatly 
inferior to Mosheim in this particular. Such a facility for reference is indis- 
pensable in a work of this chacrater. 


7.—Southey’s Common-Place Book. Edited by his Son-in-law, Joun 

Woop Warter, B.D. New York: Harper & Brother. 1849. 8vo. 

416 pp. 

We have not read this work in course as we are wont to do those on which 
we pass our judgment; it could not be expected of us. Still we have exam- 
ined it enough to form an opinion of its general character and merits. It is a 
literary “ curiosity-shop’—full of brief and often striking extracts from an 
endless variety of authors and on every conceivable subject. It evinces the 
extensive and careful reading of the renowned author, and is interesting as in- 
timating his literary and moral tastes and habits, his industry and extensive 
attainments, ani his real principles. We value the work highly. There is 
but one thing that strikes us unfavorably. It would seem from the character 
of many of these extracts, that Southey had no sympathy with decidedly evan- 

elical ministers, nor with what we believe to be piety in its living and highest 
orms. Such ministers as Whitfield and Wesley, and Christians of the stamp 
of Lady Huntington, and whole denominations of evangelicals, as Presbyte- 
rians and Methodists, are held up to ridicule and grossly caricatured in many of 
these gleanings. True, they are not Southey’s words, but why should he give 
them u place in a work sacred to his own private thoughts? They lessen our 
regard for him, and lessen the value of the book to us. 


8.—History of Julius Ceasar. By Jacos Assott. With Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

We havealready more than once expressed our high appreciation of this series 
of popular Histories, which the Messrs. Abbott are engaged in writing, and the 
Harpers are bringing out in a style so exceedingly beautiful. We need only to 
say, in announcing another, that it is executed in a manner quite equal to the 
previous volumes, and fully sustains the interest of the series. The History 
of the great Roman General is here briefly but gracefully and graphically por- 
trayed. The sketch is impartial and deeply interesting. 


9.— Dante's Divine Comedy: the Inferno. A literal prose transla- 
tion with the text of the original collated from the best editions, and 
explanatory notes. By Joun A. Cartytz,M.D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1849. 

Macavtay says of this’ truly sublime Epic, that it is the only poem worthy to 

be compared with Milton’s Paradise Lost. Scarcely any other human produc- 

tion has called forth so much writing in the shape of essays and commentaries. 

The translations also are numerous and into various languages. Carye’s is no 

doubt the best English translation, if we except the present. The one before 
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us is a literal translation, and gives the meaning and spirit of the original 
in an eminently high degree Dante we think could not have fallen into abler 
hands. Dr. Carlyle has evidently mastered all the sources of criticism, bearin 
upon the subject, and has expended a vast deal of labor to settle the text eal 

ve its meaning in our language. He has a profound appreciation of his sub- 
ject as well as a thorough understanding of it. We have here the Italian Text, 
carefully collated from the best editions, the prose translation, and foot notes, 
either original or taken from the best sources, illustrative and explanatory. 
We have no doubt that this will be extensively regarded as the standard edi- 
tion, in the English tongue, and will induce multitudes to read this immortal 
creation of genius who are yet ignorant of its merits. 


10.— The Histories of Caius Cornelius Tacitus : with Notes for Cal- 
leges. By W. 8. Tyuer, Professor of Languages in Amherst 
College. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1849. 

Proressor TyLer’s previous labors in the field of classic literature are a suffi- 

cient guarantee of the scholarship and value of his present service. He has 

here produced a standard edition of the profound Tacitus. The typographical 
execution of the work is admirable. The text followed, with few deviations, 
is that of Orelli. The Notes are brief, pertinent, and touch upon the real diffi- 
culties in the text—aiding the student just when and where help is most needed. 

Much time and toil has evidently been given to the preparation of this work ; 

and it cannot fail to prove highly acceptable to scholars, and to facilitate the 

study of this renowned author. 


11.— The Good and the Bad in the Roman Catholic Church. A 
Letter from Rome, by Rev. Henry M. Frevp. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 1849: 

WE have read this little work with many painful reflections. It is our delibe- 
rate op ee that there is far more “ bad” than “ good” in the spirit and ten- 
dency of it, whatever may be the state of the case as to the Romish Church. 
All we have to say on that point, is simply this: We cannot look upon Rome, 
viewing it from the standpoint of either Prophecy or ey: in any other 
light than as the great leading inveterate anti-Christian infidel Power of the 
world, now and ever, arrayed against the one true church, and therefore admit- 
ting of no reformation—long since cut off from the vine, and doomed to 
destruction, by the righteous judgment of God. We wish, therefore, to take no 
lessons of piety from such a source—we can see little in Rome, as a Christian, 
to admire, but everything that is vile and hateful. 

Not so with our young Protestant traveler. The poetry and pageantry of 
Rome seem to have made a profound weprennee upon his romantic mind. 
Indeed, he quite falls in love with the ‘‘mother of harlots and of abominations,” 
in the high-places of her wickedness—so many are her “ winning features ;” 
and he would have the pure, the Protestant spouse of Christ copy some of her 
social and moral beauties and virtues! Alas for Protestantism, if we have in 
this young representative of it, a fair type of the generation of ministers now 
in the process of training for our Puritan altars. A notorious Puseyite of this 
region remarked to us, that he had read this author with surprise, seeing that 
he was a Protestant minister in good standing ; that when Ae wrote in a similar 
strain, some years since, there was a loud outcry, and he watched with anxiety 
to see how this would be received. And we are surprised that such a Letter, 
dated from Rome at an epoch so remarkable, should go forth from the bosom 
of Protestantism without a rebuke, nay, with commendation. 

We attach no sort of importance to this Letter, except as it develops what 
we believe to be a fact, namely, that the leaven of Puseyism is at work in more 
denominations than one, especially among our younger clergy and students of 
divinity, and that a certain class of minds, romantic and ambitious, and defi- 
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cient, we fear, in real piety, are in no little danger of being deeply infected 
with it. We apprehend far more serious evil to the spirituality and doctrinal 
soundness of the next generation of ministers from this source, than from the 
infusion of German rationalism into our Theology —real and great as we believe 
that to be. And well does it become the church to watch this most insidious 
error, and one which finds so many congenial elements in the human heart, 
with a holy jealousy. 

In contrasting the sentiment and spirit of this book with “ Mornings among 
the Jesuits at Rome,” from the pen of a minister of the established Church of 
England, we confess that our countryman puts the blush upon us. The one is 
the impression of a romantic and superficial observer, the other the serious 
testimony of one who searched Rome to her foundations, as with lighted can- 
dies, and found the vast superstructure, in its living as well as historic being, 
resting on nothing but superstition, error, and iniquity. 


12.—Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome. By Rev. M. Hosart 
Seymour. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


Tuts is really a somewhat remarkable book, both on account of its disclosures 
and the ability and originality of much of its reasoning against Romanism. 
The author is an English Protestant clergyman, who spent some time at Rome 
recently, and, while,there, enjoyed peculiar and extended opportunities of access 
to, and acquaintance with, many renowned leading Jesuits of that city. This 
book contains the substance of his conversations with several of the most able, 
learned, and subtle of them, who were sent to reason away, as they supposed, 
the last obstacle in his mind to his joining the Church of Rome, on the main 
points of faith at issue between Romanism and Protestantism. Most wisely, 
and in a masterly manner, did our author manage the case, completely con- 
founding and silencing those who were sent to finish the work of his conver- 
sion. ‘There is a freshness, an originality, and a demonstrative power in his 
manner of stating and managing the argument on some of the points discussed, 
especially on the Pope’s assumption of infallibility, in his conversation with 
the Professor of Canon Law in the Collegio Romano, that we have never seen 
equalled in this great controversy. It is an admirable book to put into the 
hands of the educated and thinking Romanist. Its representations, also, of the 
state of mind, even in the most learned and scientific circles of Rome, are start- 
ling, and contrary to the belief of the Protestant world. The author says: “I 
have learned, and must bear about me for ever the memory of the lesson, never 
again to regard the extremities of credulity as inconsistent with the most scien- 
tific attainments, or to suppose that what seems the most absurd and marvel- 
lous superstition, is incompatible with the highest education, or to think that 
the utmost prostration of the mind is inconsistent with the loftiest range of 
intellectual power.’ 


13.—Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. By the Author of 
the “ Jail Chaplain.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


Tue design of this book is good, and its tendency is good, and we have no fault 
to find with its spirit or style; and yet it seems to us that, in a great measure, 
it fails of its end. The fault is in the selection of the cases, and in the manner 
of narrating and arranging them for effect. The annals of crime certainly fur- 
nish many cases far more strikingly illustrative of his main point, “ Be sure 
your sin will find you out,” than many he has given—cases, too, of recent 
occurrence and living notoriety, while he has drawn his from history. The 
narrative is also too prosy, and the moral often but feebly drawn. With such 
a subject, and such materials as the author might have availed himself of, he 
might have made not only a more readable book, but one more effective for 
good.’ 
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14.— Typee: A Peep at Polynesian Life, during a Four Month’s 
Residence in a Valley of the Marquesas. The Revised Edition, 
with a Sequel. By Herman Metvittz. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 

Tuis work is too well known to need any remarks upon it. Mr. Melvilleisa 
very racy and entertaining writer. His picture of “ Polynesian Life” is strongly 
drawn, and it is certainly a remarkable one, if true, though we suspect a deep 
romantic feeling and a fertile imagination have given coloring, if not exaggera- 
tion, to the picture. We are glad to see that the good sense of the author has 
induced, oa the moral sentiments of the world constrained him, in revising the 
work, to strike out those parts which related to missionary operations in Ta- 
hiti and the Sandwich Islands, which contained assertions reckless, and charges 
gratuitous and false. 

15.—The Theological Lectwres of the late Rev. David Bogue, D.D., edited by the 
Rev. Josern Samvert C. F. Frey. Second edition. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1849. 8vo. 806, pp. 

Dr. Bocue was, for many years, at the head of the Missionary Seminary at 
Gosport, England, where he himself educated, without any assistant teacher, 
by the aid of these lectures, more than four hundred ministers, among whom 
were Dr. Bennett, of London, John Angel James, Dr. Morrison, and others well 
known, and eminently useful. He wasa great anda good man; profoundly 
versed in the Scriptures, and eminent as a theologian. These lectures contain 
the results of much well-directed reading and close thinking. They were evi- 
dently composed with great care, and are admirably adapted to instruct the 
student of divinity, and to furnish him thoroughly for the great work of preach! 
ing the gospel. They cover a vast range of investigation—Theology, Divine 
Revelation, Divine Dispensations, Church History, Jewish Antiquities, Sacred 
Geography, Composition of Sermons, and the Pastoral Office. There are, in 
all, more than three hundred lectures. They are not written out in full, but 
merely skeletons. The leading thoughts are sketched and methodically 
arranged, the Scripture references given, and the authors named whose works 
are to be consulted. The method is an admirable one, and the plan is executed 
with marked wisdom and ability. It is an invaluable work to theological 
students, and indeed to ministers in general ; eminently suggestive of topics 
and matter for instructive and well-furnished sermons. We would not give it 
for all the volumes of “skeletons of sermons” we ever saw. It is brought out 
in a very neat and substantial form. 


16.—Franklin’s Bible Cartoons, for the School and the Family. New York: 
C. S. Francis & Co. 

A most worthy attempt to illustrate the more striking Scripture scenes and 

characters, so as to render them intelligible and interesting to children. The 

subjects, thus far, are well chosen, and executed with no little taste and skill. 

The work is sold at a low price, and the undertaking deserves to be encouraged. 


17.—The Claims of our Country on its Literary Men. An Oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University. By George W. Beruune, 
D.D. Cambridge, 1849. 
We have seldom read a more finished and eloquent oration than this. Con- 
ceived in the finest taste, literary and moral; glowing with genius, 
sparkling with a keen and — wit, full of noble and patriotic sentiments, 
and clothed in beautiful and graceful language, it was worthy of the occasion, 
and worthy of the author’s distinguished reputation. Above all, we admire the 
Doctor’s Christian manliness on the occasion. He was neither ashamed nor 
afraid to confess Christ even at Cambridge: he did not seek to blink his reli- 
gious faith, or even soften down one of the features of his “stern Dordrechtian 
theology,” in compliment to the tastes, prejudices and opinions of his auditory. 
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Indirectly and most felicitously he tells them “their fathers worshipped God in 
the simple Man of Nazareth.” Nor did he give offence by so doing: seldom 
has a similar performance given more universal satisfaction. A man must 
respect and honor his own religious creed always, if he would have others 
respect either it or him. A frank and manly utterance of a man’s truest and 
deepest convictions, so far as the circumstances of the case demand or justify 
it, will command the respect, and even praise, of those from whom he differs 
most widely, while silence, or a studious attempt at evasion or conciliation, will 
provoke their contempt. 


18.—An Inquiry into the Alledged Tendency of the Separation of Convicts, one 
from the other, to produce Disease and Derangement. By a Citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: .E. C. & J. Biddle, 1849. 
A very powerful discussion of the rival systems of prison discipline. It 
covers the whole ground of the controversy which has so long existed between 
the advocates of what is known as the Philadelphia and the Auburn systems, 
and leaves little more to be said. It gives a most interesting history of the 
controversy, and reasons in favor of the Separate in preference to the Congre- 
gate system in so able a manner, that we cannot see how the author's conclu- 
sions can be set aside. We were not before aware that the Separate system 
had so completely triumphed in Europe. It is a grave subject, aflecting broader 
and higher interests than superficial inquirers suppose. We are glad that our 
leading reviews are taking it up. The North American, and the Princeton 
reviews, and the Christian Examiner have already spoken. The labors of the 
immortal Howard are yielding precious fruits. 


19.— The Other Leaf of the Book of Nature and the Word of God. 

A SINGLE extract will show the drift of this production. ‘The opinion which, 
after a good deal of thought upon the subject, I have been led to form, is, that 
the divine right of kings, the divine right of landholders, the divine right of 
property in general, the divine right of slaveholders, (and by divine right, I 
mean a right sanctioned by religion, natural or revealed,) that all these are on 
the same footing, and must stand or fall together. There is no right or justice 
in either case ; it is toleration merely on the part of Deity, and a necessity on 
ours. The man who is an abolitionist, unless he be one of those who can 
blow hot and cold with the same breath, if he be consistent and true to his 
principles, must necessarily be an Agrarian of the worst kind.” We can by 
no means assent to much of the reasoning of this author-—who is understood 
to be a Professor in a Southern college and a worthy divine—we can but think 
there is no little fallacy at the bottom of it; but we assure our readers that 
there is great ingenuity and ability evinced in the argument, and every word is 
characterized by the spirit of piety and Christian kindness and candor. 


20.—Protestantism in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Inaugural Ad- 

dress of Samuen M. Hopkins, Professor in Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Auburn: J. C. Ivison & Co., 1849. 
A very eloquent and timely contribution to the great question of the age. We 
have been forcibly struck with some of the views herein expressed, and rejoice 
in the manly and decided tone in which they are spoken. We fear somewhat, 
that what with the tendencies of Puseyism and the pity and sympathy 
awakened for deluded papists individually, we shall come to lose much of our 
horror and detestation of the system of Popery. Prof. Hopkins’ view of 
Romanism, we think the true one, and it is of immense importance that it be 
clearly understood, and treated accordingly. It is the view which Paul and 
John have delineated in language most unmistakable and forcible. Rome is not 
simply a corruption but radically infidel and anti-Christian: not susceptible 
of reformation but hopelessly bad and doomed: He says: 

“ Both Heathenism and Islam, in short, are simply unchristian. Romanism 
is anti-christian. All other systems of belief are worn out, and have lost their 
hold on the popular mind. This rears itself up with the old dragon malignity 
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against the Church of God. The struggle, as between active and opposing 
p ome is confined to Christianity and Popery ; and Popery concentrates in 
itself the venom of all the other unchristian systems—the godless idolatry, and 
the Christless reliance upon rites and penances, and a priesthood characteristic 
of Paganism—the fanatical propagandist zeal of the Moslem,—and the bitter 
intelligent hate of Infidelity against the peculiarities of the Gospel system. 
Po 7 is simply Infidelity, with the sword which Islamism brandished in the 
right hand, and the image which Islamism trod upon in the left.” 

Prof. H. takes a hopeful view of the relative strength and prospects of Pro- 
testantism and Popery. Two hundred years ago, at the peace of Westphalia, 
the active struggle between the two rival systems ceased. The line of division 
was then strongly drawn, and has not since been changed. Still the strength 
of the systems does not remain what it was in 1648. The Reformation has 
eee stronger and Romanism weaker by all that “society has gained of 
cnowledge and experience since that time; by all the influence of successful 
coloaization, of successful self-government, of more general education, of an 
improved art of printing, of vastly increased facilities for travel and intercom- 
munication.” And not only has the numerical strength of Protestantism far 
outstripped Rome, but in vital power and resources it has an immense advan- 
tage. The genius of popery is not congenial with the spirit of the age. The 
masses are every where rising up and demanding liberty. The attempt to re- 
suscitate the life of Romanism is vain. It is infallibly arrested in Europe. It 
encounters a new and mighty foe in Protestant America. And on the basis of 
these and similar facts, we may confidently reckon on the rapid progress and 
speedy triumph of Protestant Christianity. God has been accumulating 
agencies and influences, during the last two hundred years, which, when devel- 
oped, are to act with wide and sudden energy. 

We wish we. had space for more of the great thoughts which this address 
embodies. + We had hoped to give the entire address to our readers, as it was 
kindly offered to us, but its publication in this form has defeated our wish. 
We commend it as a tract for the times on the most vital and important ques- 
tion which Prophecy and Providence are urging upon the attention of the 
Christian church. 


21.—History of the American Bible Society, from its organization to the present 
time. By W. P. Srricxiann, one of the Society's Agents. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., of Cincinnati. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1849. 
Tuis isa full and reliable history of this noble Institution. It has evidently been 
prepared with no little care and pains, from official documents and other sources, 
and is highly interesting and instructive. It is a blessed record, tracing this 
now broad river of life up to its humble source in the piety and faith of a few 
individuals. The origin and history of the various benevolent institutions of 
the Christian world, constitute one of the brightest and most remarkable chap- 
ters in the book of Divine Providence. It would be doing a good work for 
some writer qualified for the task, to bring into a single view the striking views 
and lessons of Providence to be gathered in this field. ’ 


22.—The Magic of Kindness ; or the Wondrous Story of the Good Huan. By 
the Brorners Maynew. Illustrated by Cruikshank and Kenny Meadows. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Tuis work is written much in the style of “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment.” 
The design and tendency of it are good. Although fictitious, its marvelous 
stories are based on corresponding facts; and it hits off some sins and evils, 
historic and living, with most remarkable effect. Its end is to iliustrate the 
power of Kindness in meliorating the condition of mankind. The plot of the 
story is faulty, lacking naturalness and unity, but, bating some extravagance 
of manner, and certain expressions of sentiment, it is pretty well told. 
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in sanctification, 743. 

Leaf from the Book of Nature and the 
Word of God, 755. 

Tayler, Lewis, LL.D. Astronomical 

iews of the Ancients, 289. Do. Arti- 
cle concluded, 529. 

Leo the Great, Life and Times of, by 
Edward Beecher, D.D.,575. Leo’s his- 
tory, 576. Such a man needed by the 
times, 518. Acts of his life classified, 
579. First class, 579. Second class 
—Leo as Pope, 581. Third class, in- 
fluence on the doctrines of the church, 
584. Fourth class, influence on the 
use of civil penalties in matters of 
faith, 588. Last class, relating to the 
Sacraments and Discipline of the 
ehurch, 591. Council of Chalcedon, 
593. Eutychean Heresy, 595. Leo’s 


Works, 56. Letter to Flavianus, 
Sermons, Letters, 597. 

Life of Faith, by Thomas C. Upham, DD., 
184 


Life of Madame Catherine Adorna, by 
Thomas C. Upham, DD., 184. 

Literature and Art the Spirit of, by H. 
P. Tappan, D.D., 462. Two impulses 
which lead to language, 463. Greece 
yet lives in her writers and monuments, 
864. The Epic and the Drama, 466 
They are the complements of history, 
469. These two forms of literature 
have given the greatest works of hu- 
man genius, 470. Dante, 471. Tasso, 
Milton, 472. Shakspeare, 474. Con- 
clusions from these facts, 475. The 
great man not a mere exponent of the 
_—_ of his age, 476. The mission of 
the man of literature and art, 479. 
Coleridge, for what he labored, 481. 
Prescott, Walter Scott, 482. Two other 
motives which may govern men of let- 
ters, 483. 

Life in the Far West, by George Frede- 
ric Ruxton, 569. 

McClintoch, John, D.D. His First 
Book in Greek, noticed. 186. 

— of Morals for Common Schools, 
187. 


Magoon, E. L_ His Orators of the 
American Revolution noticed, 183. 
Markham, Mrs. Her History of France 
noticed, 185. 
Maedonald, J. M. Rev. An Analysis of 
Ecclesiastes, 145. 
Argument for the Being of God 
— the Constitution of Man, 
Mechanics, an Elementary Treatise on, 
by Augustus W. 8. Smith, LL.D., 570. 
. ville, ee . o T aa 
flacaulay’s Hist of Eng » from 
the satenion of Samee IL., 872. 
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Mason, John M. D.D. The complete 
Works of, by his son Ebenezar Mason, 
566. 

New Testament, an Introduction. to the, 
by Samuel L. Davidson. LLD., 877. 
Nell, Henry Rev. Thoughts on the 

Atonement, 381. 

Night of Toil, by the Author of Peep of 
Day, 570. 

Noble, Rev. S. His Lectures on the New 
Jerusalem Church, noticed, 186. 

Noel, Baptist W. His Essay on the 
Union of Church and State, 369. 

Noyes, Rev. E. Theophanies of the Old 

estament, 282. 

North British Review. 
380. 

Orators of the American Revolution, by 
E. L. Magoon, 183. 

Oregon and California, by J. Quinn 
Thornton, 375. 

Owen, Prof. J. J. Classical Study, 414. 

Papacy, its Rise and Fall, by G. B. 
Cheever, D.D., 321. History of Flem- 
ing’s great Work, 324. The events as- 
signed by him to 1848, 826. God’s 
great eras do not open without prepar- 
tion, 329. Encouragement from Flem- 
ing’s view, 331. Instances of particu- 
lar exposition, 333. Prophetic periods, 

Date of the Apocalypse, 837. 

Absurdity of the Neronian hypothe- 

sis, 388. John an advance on Paul, 

841. Identity of their prophetic sub- 

ject, 343. Rome the man of sin, 346. 

Correspondence between John’s and 


Nov., Feb. 1848, 


22 
oot. 
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Dr. Lord’s own charges, 14. Bib. 
Repertory on Sub. to the Standards, 
16. Dr. Lord’s first mistake as to the 
nature of the contest, 19. Second 
mistake respecting the Excision Act, 
22. Third mistake, 24. Anecdote 
about Andover, 25. The quo animo 
of the Book, 28. Basis of Union, 31. 
Plea for Union,33. Real design of the 
Book,87. Impressions of it, 39. 
Eighth Ch. of Differences, 247. New 
school heresies traced to President 
Edwards, 248. Mr. C. and Dr. Lord 
disagree as to their source, 250. Chap. 
VIl.—Revivals of religion, 253. 
Charges New School Presb’s. with de- 
nying the necessity of a supernatural 
agency, 255. His charges shown to be 
false—Testimony of Dr. Taylor, Dr. 
Beecher, 256. Mr. Barnes, Dr. Skin- 
ner, 257. Dr. Mason, 258. Author’s 
method of conducting doctrinal com- 
parison between Old and New School 
Presb’s., 259. Bib. Repertory, 260. 
Remarks of Christian Intelligencer, 
264. Author’s Authorities—Old School, 
266. Do. New School, 268. Mr. Barnes, 
269. Dr. Beecher, 270. Dr. Beman, Dr. 
Duffield, 271. Mr. Finney, Dr. Dewey, 
276. Examination of his charges 
ag Mr. Barnes, 277. Specimen of 
Mr. C’s. ideas of our common Chris- 
tianity, 280. 

Problem of Evil, 750. 

Psychology Rational, by Laurens P 
Hickok, D.D. 874. 


Paul’s descriptions, 349. Evidence of Pope Pius the Ninth, with a biographi- 


the identity of the man of sin, and the 
Papal system increasing, 351. 

Peters, Absalom, D.D. His Work on 
Baptism reviewed, 514. 

Peters, Anzonetta R., Memoirs of, by 
Rev. John A. Clark, 570. 

Philosophy, Province of in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, by Rev. M. Grosve- 
nor, 099. First reason for beginning 
with philosophy, 600. Second, do., 
602. Third reason, 605. Fourth rea- 
son, 610. 

a Progress, by John Bunyan, 
184. 


Poems, by William Cowper, with numer- 
ours splendid ee by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, 18. 

Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life, 
by Thomas C. Upham, 183. 

Punishment by Death: its Authority and 
Expediency, by G. B. Cheever, D.D., 
376. 

Presbyterianism, Old and New School, 
by Rey. 8. T. Spear, 1. Paternit 
Chessomen’s Book, 2. History of Lord 
and Cheeseman’s old schoolism, 3. 
Local and special mission of the Book, 
8. Examination of Introduction, 10. 
Commendations of Cheeseman, 12. 


cal sketch of his predecessor, Gregory 
XVL., by John Dowling, D.D., 378. 
Raphael, by Lamartine, 380. 
Retribution, Future, the Demand and 
Demonstration of, in Natural Theol- 
ogy, by G. B. Cheever, D.D., 651. 
Natural Theology of the Bible, 652. 
Inventions, 654. Psychology in the 
— of Natural Theology, 655. 
tarting point, everything, 608. The 


bridge of connection in man, 659. 
Man as a sinful being, has everythin 

to do with Natural Theology, 660. k 
solemn investigation, 662. How much 


light there is in nature, 664. Con- 
science, 665. Natural Theology pre- 
dicts punishment, but discloses no re- 
lief, 668. Passage from Adam Smith, 
669. Dr. Chalmer’s labors, 672, 
Brougham, Edwards, 674. Locke, 675. 
Condillac, 676. Lord Bacon, 677. 
— of Natural Theology stated, 


of Richmond’s, Rev. Leigh, Letters and 


Counsels to his Children, 188. 
Rumpff, Memoir of Mrs. Eliza Astor. 
BS r. Baird, 570. 

uxton, George Frederick. His Life in 

the Far West, 569. 
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Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, by Rev. 
Henry T. Cheever, 481. When first 
inhabited—temprature, 432. Personal 
appearance of the Hawaiians, 433. 

# , 434. ro igs in re- 
gard to tain Cook, 435. Seana: 
ver’s visit, 436. Early trial of the mis- 

sionaries, 438. State in which the peo- 
ple were found, 439. Contrasted with 
their present state, 442. Statistics, 
443. More missionaries needed, 444. 
The true policy. Observance of 
the Sabbath at the Islands, 447. Force 
of law—rulers and people feel that 
they owe all to the missionary, 448. 
Slanderous reports noticed, 449. The 
mission to be performed by the Hawai- 
ians, 451. 

Shepard, Prof, D.D. Preaching of Jo- 
nah, 129. 

Sermons, by Dr. Chalmers, 748. 

Seymour, Rev. M. H. . His Moruings 
among the Jesuits at Rome, 753. 

Sickness Improved, by Rev. J. Brace, 
186. God’s design in sickness, 137. 
Sickness leads to self-examination—to 
a sense of dependance, 138. Softens 
the heart, &c., 140. Teaches the vani- 
ty of the world—the value of religion, 
142. Promotes usefulness—leads us 
to prize health, 143. Endears heaven 
to the Christian, 144. 

Scenes where the Tempter has triumphed. 
753. ; 

Scriptures, A short homily on the Great- 
ness of, by T. H. Skinner, DD., 551. 
Composition of the Bible, 552. Diffi- 
culties in it, 558. Its contents and in- 
ternal structure, 554. What God has 
done to magnify it, 555. What he ac- 
complishes by it, 556. How he re- 

; — men to —— it, 557. 

Schleiermacher’s Religious Views, by 
Rey. Wm. Hall, 174. His history and 
works, 175. His Dogmatic set forth in 
propositions, 176. His comment on 
the proposition that piety is essential- 
ly a feeling, 177.———Christianity set 
forth according to its peculiar essence 
—Prop. I.—Christianity is a Monothe- 
istic form of faith, &c.,486. Prop. II. 
—Christianity equally related to Juda- 
ism and Heathenism, 492. Prop. III. 
—The appearance of the Redeemer in 
history, as a Divine manifestation, is 
neither supernatural nor superration- 
al, 495. Tiessilencwta remarks, 497. 


Prop. 1V.—The only way to obtain a 
part in the Christian Communion, is 
through faith in Jesus as the Re- 
deemer, 499. 

Smith, Torrey, Rev. J. His review of 
Dr. Peters on Baptism reviewed, 514. 


Smith, Jugustus W. 8., LL.D. His 
_ Treatise on Mechanics, 570. F 
Southey. His Common-Place Book, 751. 
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Spear, S. T., Rev. Old and New School 
Presbyterianjsm, 1.—Do. 247, 

Sufferings of Christ, by a Layman, 186. 

Tappan, H. P., DD The Spirit of 
iterature and Art, 462. 

Taylor, Jane. Her Hymns for infant 

minds, 570. . 

Theological Lectures, by David Bogue, 
DD. 754. ’ 

Thackery, W. M. His Great Hogarty 
Diamond noticed, 188. 

Theophany, by Rev. Robert Turnbull, 
189. Do., and Supplement, 559. 

Theophanies of the Old Testament, by 
Rev. E. Noyes, 282. Angel of Jehovah, 
283. His appearance to various 0. T. 
Saints, 284. His identity with the 
I Am, 285.—With the Messiah of the 
N. T., 287. Conclusions to which the 
discussion leads, 288. 

Trinity, the doctrine of, Rational and 
Scriptural, by Edward Beecher, 
D.D , 706. The trinity defined, 707. 
Reasonable, 708. Not inconsistent 
with what God’s Works teach, 712. 
Scripture evidence of its truth, 713. 
First class of passages, 714. Second, 
717. The baptismal command, 718. 
Third class of texts, 723. Mode of 
reasoning philosophical, 728. Various 
objections replied to, 729. 

Turnbull, Rev. Robert. His Theophany 
noticed, 189. Article on Dante, 
223. His vaernety and Supple- 
ment reviewed, 559. His Genius of 
Italy noticed, 567. 

Theological Systems mene by Mental 
Peculiarities, by Rev. L. Curtis, 317. 
Various Examples, 317-321. 

Thornton, J. Quinn. His Oregon and 
California, 375, 

Tyler, Prof. His Tacitus, 752. 

Typee, by Herman Melville, 754. 

= States, Hildreth’s History of, 
747. 

Upham, Thomas C., D.D. His Princi- 
les of the Interior Life noticed, 183. 
o.—His Life of Faith, 184. Do.—His 

Life of Madame Catharine Adorna, 
184. 

Vinet Alexander, D.D. His Gospel 
Studies, 567. 

White, Charies, D.D. Contributions of 
Intellect to Religion, 681. 

Williams, Welis S. LL.D. His Middle 
Kingdom reviewed, 354. 

Woodworth, F. C., Rev. His Wreaths 
of Friendship noticed, 187. Do.—His 
Youth’s Cabinet, 189. Do.—His Sto- 
ries about Animals and Pictures to 
match, 569. 

Wreaths of Friendship, by T. 8. Arthur, 
and F. C. Woodworth, 186. 

Youth's Cabinet, by Rev. F..C. Wood- 
worth, 189., 








